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Royal-Liverpool’s 
School Trains For 
Improved Positions 


Lecture Courses Taken By Forty 
Men Handpicked By U. S. 
Management 


DEVELOPMENT OF TALENT 


In Addition to Fire Insurance Con- 
tract Studies Company Has 
Personality Course 








Seated for a number of hours every 
week in a class room on the fifteenth 
floor of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
Building at 150 William Street, New 
York City, are forty hand-picked young 
men who are intently listening to lec- 
tures on fire insurance or on develop- 
ment of personality and salesmanship. 
They are attending the Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance School, which was inaugurated 
by Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Group. Each one of these 
young men was chosen because he ap- 
parently possessed qualities and a per- 
sonality which indicated to the manage- 
ment that he was of a type which school 
training would help fit for field work 
or a position of future greater responsi- 
bility in the head office. The director 
of the school is C. D. Minor, who also is 
author of the lectures. 

The Demand for Talent 
_In every home office of a large fire 
insurance company group there is_ the 
problem of where to find talent. New 
blood is needed for the field. In the 
home office itself there are constant 
openings as people advance from one 
post to another. Of the hundreds of 
young men employed there are a great 
many types of personality. Many are 
in routine ; others who are ambitious and 
determined to succeed are born students, 
or have imagination, or give evidence of 
sales talent, or have other resources. It 
is not easy always for the management 
to know. When Mr. Warner decided to 
establish the school he was insistent that 
respective of talents and personalities 
there should be no student who was not 
serious and ready to concentrate on the 
lessons. He felt that the linking of out- 
standing qualifications with the knowl- 
edge of insurance to be gained by the 


courses would be helpful in cevelopment 
of careers, 


How Students Are Chosen 


The school was started in an experi- 
mental way in 1936 with thirty young 
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Julian Price, Chairman 


Julian Price, President of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company of Greensboro, N. C., as Chairman of 
the annual meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, unfolded, speaker by speaker, a program de- 
signed with timely judgment, “Underwriting America’s 
Human Values” its theme. Industry, education, life insur- 
ance management, statistical service, and humanitarian 
leadership,—essential factors.—were represented by dis- 
tinguished authorities from the United States and Canada. 


Always one of the year’s most important convocations, 
that of 1938 provided a major exploration of human 
values, to whose protection the vast business of life insur- 
ance is dedicated. Because today’s social problems are 
more complex than ever before in the history of the Re- 
public, and because life insurance is with direct intimacy 
related to them, company management is constantly per- 
ceptive of a weighty and broadening responsibility. Of 
this the program of the Association was striking witness. 


We present our compliments to Chairman Julian Price, 
and our congratulations to the Association. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Independence Square 


Ws. H. Kinocs.ey, President 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Refugees As Risks 
Give Some Problems 
ToH. O. Underwriters 


A Few Have As Prominent Posts 
Here As Abroad; Many Are 
Not Yet Adjusted 


SOME UNDERWRITING FACTS 
Double Indemnity, Sub-Standard, 


Flying and Other Topics As 
Seen At Year’s End 


By William H. Dallas 


Vice-President, Aetna Life 





As the year draws to a close there are 
many interesting trends in underwriting 
being viewed by the home office under- 
writing divisions. 

One problem which is being discussed 
from numerous angles is that of refugees 
from central European countries, Many 
of the refugees are high-grade profes- 
sional people and where they are able 
to establish themselves in their profes- 
sions in this country the general tendency 
is to allow them moderate amounts of 
insurance, especially after they have been 
in the United States a sufficient length 
of time to adjust themselves to their new 
surroundings. 

The refugee subject alone has so many 
ramifications that a long article could be 
written from the standpoint of risk de- 
sirability, if space permitted. These refu- 
gees include noted world figures. Some 
of them will occupy—already do so— 
similar positions in this country that they 
had in Germany, while, of course, others, 
entering a new land and a new life, d 
not know what their future will be and 
that future may be entirely different from 
what their past was. Two examples of 
the former class are Professor Einstein 
and Thomas Mann. Given every atten- 
tion and opportunities for both work and 
leisure in Princeton, and having at his 
command all the financial resources 
which he will ever need the great scien- 
tist is in a most fortunate position. Als 
established here with the literary and 
the educational world at his feet is Mr 
Mann, acknowledged in néwspaper and 
publishing circles as the greatest of living 
writers. 

Hard to Assess Insurable Value 
of Refugees 


It is difficult to assess the insurable 
value of those in the lower walks of 
life and those who have but recently 


arrived. The harrowing experiences many 
have undergone have worked consider- 
able havoc in their outlook on life as 
indicated by a rather high suicide rate. 
Because of the difficulty of procuring 
remunerative employment the scale of 
living of many must necessarily be low 
with frequent changes of occupation and 
of residence to be expected. 

Another topic is that of sub-standard 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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By George Applegren, Chicago 


Entering the state house at Spring- 
field, Ill, by the east door the Depart- 
ment of Insurance is the first office on 
the right. Aside from the fact that 
there is where the insurance business of 
the state is administered, the office holds 
a unique distinction. It is a department 
of state government run entirely free 
from politics. 

Ernest Palmer, the State Director of 
Insurance, feels proud of his department. 
When he accepted Governor Henry 
Horner’s invitation to become the direc- 
tor there was no department—insurance 
had been a stepchild in the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. That he 
should have a free hand from all man- 
ner of political influence and _ interfer- 
ence was the first of about six condi- 
tions that Mr. Palmer laid down when 
he accepted the appointment. 

It was Governor Horner’s idea to 
bring the Illinois insurance laws up-to- 
date and administer them by a director 
rather than as a subordinate division of 
another department. In his twenty years 
as probate judge in Cook County he had 
witnessed conditions as they were. So 
strongly did he feel this need that he 
included it in his campaign platform. 


No Plums for Politicians 


The Governor has given Mr. Palmer 
the free hand he demanded. When the 
law was passed creating the Department 
of Insurance politicians saw only fat 
plums for constituents. When they ap- 
proached Mr. Palmer for jobs for inspec- 
tors, investigators, examiners, deputies 
and so on he took a batch of their let- 
ters and marched into the executive of- 
fice. He threatened to quit then and 
there if there was any hitch in the 
promise to keep the politicians out. 

Governor Horner delights in telling 

how he handled the situation. When 
they (the politicians) became insistent 
that they be given their shares of jobs 
in the new department, he told them: 
“Boys, I know just how you feel, and if 
it were not for one thing I’d march right 
in and let him know who’s running 
things.” They wanted to know what the 
one thing was, and the governor said: 
“He’s a stubborn Scotchman, and if I 
did he’d quit.” 
; The feeling that Governor Horner has 
for Mr, Palmer is evidenced by a pic- 
ture that hangs in the director’s office. 
It is inscribed: “To Ernest Palmer, for 
whom T hold a world of respect and ad- 
miration.” 


The Director’s Background 


Mr. Palmer’s background and experi- 
ence made him well qualified for the of- 
hee. He was a successful lawyer in pri- 
vate practice when he was named as as- 
socate counsel of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, with headquarters 
in Chicago. He resigned that post in 
1923 to become manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters. He held that 
office ten years. In 1933 he was asked to 
take over the Department of Insur- 
ance, 

His first move after accepting the of- 
fice was to appoint a staff of assistants 
—division supervisors—on whom he could 
lean. In any story he gives out about 
the Department, Mr. Palmer insists that 


Up A State Insurance 
Department from Scratch 


Splendid Job Ernest Palmer Has Done As Illinois Director 
Of Insurance; How He Surrounded Himself With Specialists, 
Keeps Department Out of Politics 


these be given prominent mention. They 
are all specialists in their lines—but they 
are not to be confused with “brain trus- 
ters.” All except three were in business 
(insurance, banking or law) and were 
earning good incomes before they went 
with the Department. The three excep- 
tions are holdovers, appointed because 
Mr. Palmer knew their efficiency. Di- 
vision supervisors are experienced per- 
sons, and each has an assistant, younger 
and fired with an enthusiasm to go 
places. 
The New Code 

The first three years he was in office 
Mr, Palmer personally signed every let- 
ter that went out. Some days there 
were as many as 400 and he was at his 
desk till after midnight. Two years ago 
he told the division supervisors to sign 
their own letters. This had the effect 
of bolstering the esprit de corps. Their 
names are on the Department letter 
head, which adds to prestige, and per- 
sons having business with the Depart- 
ment recognize they are dealing with 
humans assigned to certain tasks and 
not with robot machines. 

Keeping the assistant division heads on 
the job is a thing Mr. Palmer has not 
completely solved. His rule has been to 
appoint young men who know their 
stuff. Half a dozen were with insur- 
ance companies when he hired them. 

Mr. Palmer considers the 
greatest achievement. He began _ its 
preparation soon after he took over. 
Bulk of the old laws had been enacted 
in the eighties, and they meant little in 
today’s market. Frank W. Young, spe- 
cial deputy, who was a lawyer practicing 
in insurance matters, worked on it con- 
stantly. 

Getting it passed was no easy job. 
First attempt was made at the regular 
session in 1935. After nearly 175 amend- 
ments had been prepared it was killed in 
the senate by a margin of four votes. 
Lined up against it were the benefit as- 
sociations which had long been a racket 
in the state, and there was the issue 
over London Llovd’s. Second attempt 
was made in the Fall of that same year 
at the special session. Again, the same 
four votes in the senate killed it. Both 
times the house approved it. 


code his 


Finally Becomes a Law 


Meantime, Commissioner Palmer had 
learned the value of outside endorse- 
ments on the legislative mind. He 
turned the code over to the committee 
on insurance of the Tllinois Bar Asso- 
ciation, which committee is comprised of 
approximately 100 lawyers whose prac- 
tices have to do with insurance. After 
making a few suggestions and slight re- 
visions the committee endorsed it. Al- 
though it was still 90% as it was origi- 
nally written, it became known as the 
bar association’s model bill. 

The senate had killed it twice, so 
when the legislature met in regular ses- 
sion in 1937 he had it introduced there. 
Backed by the bar association’s endorse- 
ment, plus the endorsement of nearly 
every organization having to do with in- 
surance in the state and many civic 
groups, the senate could do little else 
than pass it. This it did, without a sin- 


gle dissenting vote. It passed the house 
with 145 out of possible 151 votes. It 
became effective July 1, 1937. 

So far there has been just one serious 
attack against the code. This is the 
question over the license issued to Lon- 
don Lloyd’s. Sixteen domestic stock 
casualty and surety companies have a 
suit pending in the Circuit Court in 
Sangamon County (Springfield) declar- 
ing that issuance of the license was con- 
trary to the code. To date the suit has 
been a succession of briefs filed, answers 
and answers to answers. There is no 


ERNEST PALMER 

telling how it will come out, but Mr. 
Palmer personally believes he acted as 
the code prescribes. 

Governor Horner’s idea for creating a 
separate Department of Insurance was 
for protection of policyholders. It was 
the thing uppermost in mind when the 
code was prepared, and it has been the 
aim throughout Mr. Palmer’s term in of- 
At the same time he has acted to 
protect companies. They are in business 
to make money and he has instituted 
safeguards so they might go forward on 
their business in the state. The exami- 
nation form brings out, too, whether 
they are going forward on business in 
other states. 

He has been criticized for some of his 
rulings. But if one were to walk into 
these offices which claim to have had 
their toes stepped on, and say he had 
ever once acted in a way other than 
complete sincerity, or that he had any 
axe to grind and acted in spite, he would 
come out on his ear. He has the respect 
and admiration of everyone in the busi- 


ness. 


fice. 


Opens a Chicago Office 

Another thing he did soon after tak 
ing over was to open the office in Chi 
cago. There had never been one there, 
and anyone having business with the old 
division had to go to Springfield, al- 
though more than half the insurance 
business in the state is done in Cook 
County and the other northern counties. 


This was an inconvenience. There were 
policyholders who were unable to write 
understandable letters, and the only way 
they could secure satisfaction was to go 
to Springfield. When there were con- 
ferences with company men, sometimes 
requiring as many as ten or fifteen per- 
sons in attendance, offices in Chicago 
were frequently stripped of their ad- 
ministrative leaders. And, as often as 
not, when the ten or fifteen persons did 
go to Springfield there would be some 
important letter or other data left be- 
hind in Chicago necessitating the en- 
tire party making another trip, expenses 
for which were $25 or $30 each. 

The Chicago office has eliminated these 
annoyances and inconveniences. Policy- 
holders can go there and take up their 
business direct. The other afternoon 
forty-seven persons called on business in 
a little over an hour. Some came to ob- 
tain forms; others to talk over with an 
appointed officer a problem of their in- 
surance they did not understand. When 
there are conferences requiring the at- 
tendance of a dozen or so Chicago in- 
surance men Mr. Palmer or someone 
else from the Department comes to 
Chicago. 

The Assistant Director 

Head of the Chicago office is Roy L 
Davis, the Assistant Director of Insur- 
ance. Mr. Davis is primarily a life in- 
surance man, being a CLU and holding 
a doctor’s degree. He-was educational 
director for the Continental Assurance 
Co., and at the time he was made assist- 
ant director he was general agent for 
the Union Central Life. He has charge 
of claims for the Department. The spe- 
cial deputy in Chicago is A. C. Resek, 
and A. A. Braband is the investigator. 
Examiners working in the Chicago area 
make the office their headquarters. 

When one brings up the question as 
to what were the conditions under the 
old order he is shown a policy form is- 
sued by a benefit association. Front of 
the form reads: 

“Provided that the death benefit 
(face value) shall in no case exceed an 
amount greater in proportion to the 
sum above stated than the sum of 10 
cents per member paying last expired 
assessment is to one thousand dollars, 
subject to the limitations clause. The 
death benefit does not decrease because 
of old age.” 
The limitations 
Limitations—In fairness to all members 

and in order to guard against undesirable 
and physically unfit risks whereby limit 
ed life and accident protection may be 
maintained at normal cost, it is hereby 
stipulated and provided that: Should the 
member die within ninety days from the 
date of certificate or last reinstatement 
with heart disease, liver or kidney 
trouble, paralysis, bright’s disease, dia 
betes, cancer, arterio sclerosis, apoplexy, 
cerebral hemorrhage, pernicious anemia, 
tuberculosis, or with any chronic or un- 
determined disease or ailment, the maxi 
mum benefit hereunder shall be one 
fiftieth of the face value, and for such 
death thereafter the said maximum bene 
fit shall increase one-fiftieth of the face 
value after cach ninety days during the 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE 
Chartered Life Underwriter 
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Top row, left to right: Frank W. Young, special deputy; Ernest Palmer, director; Roy L. Davis, assistant director; Ray T. Nelson, chief deputy; E. S. Hamm, 
custodian of securities; Harry B. Smith, assistant custodian; G. W. Hubbard, supervisor taxation. 
Second row, left to right: A. C. Resek, special deputy, Chicago; A. A. Braband, investigator, Chicago; Paul G. Dolan, assistant fire supervisor; Miss Mary C. 
Lueschen, supervisor fire division; J. O. Brown, license supervisor; L. D. Grandone, office manager; W. E. Wingert, assistant casualty division; George E. Haas, super- 


visor casualty division, 


Third row, left to right: James U. Cullen, supervisor of Mutual Benefit Associations; H. F. Fultz, supervisor policy forms; Sherman V. Coultas, state fire marshal; 
Roy Becker, addressograph operator; H. A. Miller, special deputy, automobile; A. E. Klophel, assistant supervisor fraternal division; B. W. Risse, supervisor. 
Fourth row, left to right: Hiram McCullough, small loans division; Lorenz Jost, chief examiner; William M. Murray, special deputy, Chicago; Bruce Batho, 


assistant actuary; R. R. Haffner, actuary. 


(Continued from Page 3) 

life of the member until such benefit 
reaches the full face value; and further 
provided that liability under this certi- 
ficate shall in no case exceed one-fiftieth 
of the face value for each sixty days of 
continuous membership after date of this 
certificate or last reinstatement as shown 
by the records in the home office.” 

The holder of one of these certificates 
did die. His widow, the beneficiary, was 
puzzled when the promoters returned 
the premiums that had been paid in and 
she turned the case over to the Depart- 
ment. It was one of the first bad cases 
filed after the Palmer administration 
Went into office. Department actuaries 
pondered over it and admitted it was too 
deep for them to figure out. Outside 
actuaries tried it and thev couldn’t do it. 
Cooperation With U. S. Government 


Convinced that a swindle of some de 


eree had been worked, the Department 
turned the case over to the United States 
Post Office Department. Postal inspec 
tors supplied the solution. The pro 
moters had returned the premium pay 
ments because the amount of insurance 
was only $3.13 


(Editor's Note: Postal inspectors raided 
the association’s offices and from the files 
on the case obtained the working papers 
The promoters explained how the amount 
of the claim was figured.) 


The same promoters of that associa 
tion had three others in operation. Three 
were Illinois companies and one a Dela- 
ware corporation organized “not fo 
profit.” When they were caught up with 
the promoters told postal inspectors the 
Delaware corporation netted them in 
the neighborhood of $20,000 a month. 


and from the three Illinois companies 


they derived approximately $50,000 a 
vear 
James U. Cullen 

This was an extreme case. Mr. Pal 
mer or James U. Cullen, who heads the 
division for Mutual Benefit Assessment, 
\ssessment Accident & Health and As 
sessment Legal Reserve Life Associa- 
tions, will tell that it was extreme even 
for these types of companies. But 
there were several thousand persons wh 
had been flim-flammed by promoters of 
the one company cited. There were 150 
mutual benefit associations in TIlinois 
five vears ago when Mr. Palmer started 
building the department. There are 
thirty-five now. Five years ago the avert 
age Claim paid by these associations was 
less than $300. The average claim paid 
in 1937 was $515.64. 


Writing about Mr. Palmer and _ his 


Department the matter of the 
comes to mind with just about evet 
sub-topic. The rate provision, wht 
some have pointed to as none of tl 
director’s business, sets itself u | 
‘ompanies charge an adequate ( 
their services in the state It cle 

too, that they maintain their solvency 
at all times and have on hand an 
amounts necessary to pay claims pr pt 
lv. Where there was any doubt a 
policy forms, as in certain lines that w 
be taken u 1t 


up later, they were require 
file new for 
solvencies, matters of -investments 
to be prescribed This was a most 
portant item with fraternals and 
others 

The Department has supervision , 
the small loan offices in the st l 
are 304 of these ffices license 
1 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Insurance Men Attend 
International Dinner 


THEN SEE “SING OUT THE NEWS” 
Mary Jane Walsh, Star, Meets Cana- 
dians, Members of A. L. C. and 
Life Agency Officers 
One of the most interesting social 
events of the week was the international 
dinner and theater party given at Sardi’s 
Restaurant, West Forty-fourth Street, 
last night by American insurance men 
to the Canadian insurance fraternity at- 


Herbert Mitchell 
WALSH 


MARY JANE 
tending the annual meeting of the As- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 


| 
it 


is now an annual event. The insur- 
ance men were accompanied by their 
wives. There were about thirty mem- 
bers of the Canadian party. 

Others at the dinner included a large 


croup of officers and committeemen of 
the American Life Convention, here to 
attend insurance events at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and, a number of members of 
the Life Officers Association. Also, at 
the Sardi Restaurant and theater party 
were Commissioners Pink of New York 


State; Blackall of Connecticut; McNairn 
of Ontario, and Lafrance of Quebec 
Harold Warner, United States manager 
f the Royal-L iverpool Groups; A. 
Rendtorff, head of the Sterling Offices, 
Ltd. London, England, and Vincent 


Cullen, president, and E. M. Allen, exec- 
utive vice-president of National Surety, 
were among the guests 


Mary Jane Walsh at the Dinner 
The theatrical attraction chosen was 
“Sing Out the News” in which the star 
is Mary Jane Walsh, who is daughter 
of Eugene Walsh, Davenport, Iowa, in- 
surance man. Mary Jane Walsh and her 
ister, Kathryn, who is also her 


man- 
ager, were guests at the dinner and the 
actress was introduced to the diners by 


Lee J. Dougherty of Davenport, vice 
president of the Occidental Life, who 
has known the Walsh girls from child- 
hood 


aupervines Set Dinner Date 
Baker, Mutual Benefit, pres 
ent of the Life Supervisors Association 
f New York City, announced this week 


that the supervisors will hold their an 

1 linner party at the Yale Club on 

december 14. This vear the affair will 

be | eded by a panel discussion from 
6 o'clock on recruiting 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 
John W. M former Nebraska In 
surance Commissioner, has been made 
manager of Occidental Life at Omaha 
He was once a general agent of Home 
Life. 
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Insurance Reorganization in 


By G. B.C. 


As in all the other recent political de- 
velopments, insurance is again directly 
and deeply affected in the “Anschluss” 
of the German parts of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic and the German 
Reich. As was the case of Austria, now 
known as the “Eastern Marches,” the 
Insurance Department of the Reich in 
Berlin has taken steps to protect local 
insurance enterprises and to arrange for 
an only gradual transfer of the insur- 
ance system to the basis prevailing in 
the. Reich proper. The powerful com- 
panies of the Reich, some of which have 
for instance more than a billion dollars 
each ‘of life insurance in force, would 
otherwise have distanced in competition 
the local enterprises which were not so 
efficiently organized. It is, however, the 
desire of the German Government to en- 
courage individual local enterprise and 
to prevent their being swallowed lock, 
stock and barrel by the big concerns of 
Berlin and Munich. This same tendency 
prevails, of course, not only in insur- 
ance but also in all other lines of busi- 
ness. 

Big Lines in Sudetenland 


The situation in Czechoslovakia insur- 
ance wise was quite different from the 


one in Austria. Most of the companies 
had their head offices in Prague, but 
were doing a considerable business in 


the border sections, known as Sudeten- 
land, in which the great majority of in- 
dustrial enterprises of the country was 
concentrated. The world famous Skoda 
Works, in spite of their Czech name, 
have been an enterprise chiefly owned 
and run by German interests although 
based largely on Czech labor. 
Twenty-six stock companies and twen- 
ty-four mutuals were working in Czecho- 


Sudeten Germany 


slovakia, in addition to some 500 small 
local mutuals and reciprocals. Also, 
there have been nineteen large foreign 
companies operating in the country 

These were chiefly of Swiss, German, 
French and Italian nationality. One of 
the principal foreign companies used to 
be the much talked about Phoenix Life 
of Vienna. The collapse of that life in- 
surance company was a catastrophe for 
many assureds not only in Austria and 
Czechoslov: akia, but also in several other 
central European countries. It had much 
more than economic consequences. It 
caused growth of anti-Semitism in Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia and other central 
European countries, and, therefore, was 
of political importance as a contributing 
cause in the union of the German bor- 
der countries with the German Reich. 

The “Elbe” group of companies of 
Prague, subsidiaries of the Phoenix Life, 
were fortunately saved from collapse, as 
the shares held by the Phoenix could be 
placed elsewhere quickly enough to pre- 
vent a panic. 

Only one stock insurance company had 
its head office in Sudetenland, the “Con- 
cordia” of Reichenberg. The largest one 
of the mutuals, according to “Neumann’s 
Insurance Journal,” appears to be the 
St. Florian of Eger. Whereas, some 
German companies from the Reich were 
working through agencies the bulk of the 
business was probably written, and, still 
is, by German companies domiciled in 
Austria, from which Czechoslovakia had 
been detached about twenty years ago, 
whereas it was separated from the rest 
of Germany more than 100 years ago. 

During the last few months the Vi ienna 
companies and the Berlin companies 
working in the country and finally the 
local companies of German nationality 
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had established a Sudeten German work. 
ing association for the stabilization of jn- 
surance business in Sudetenland. The 
Eastern Underwriter recently reported 
on the negotiations between  yarioys 
Czech and Austrian companies. These 
have now been broken off as the whole 
basis has been changed completely and 
as these Vienna companies will again 
be in the same country as their assureds, 
as they were twenty years ago. 
Insurance Reorganization Didn’t 
Take Long 

The reorganization of Sudeten Ger- 
man insurance began while the troops 
were still marching in. It has made 
considerable progress already as the 
Sudeten German Working Association 
had already prepared the ground for 
the taking over of the country insur- 
ance-wise. 

Results of the insurance business in 
Sudetenland have been decidedly un- 
favorable for the last few years. Fire 
premiums fell off, surrenders of life poli- 
cies were high, largely as a consequence 
of the business policy of the Prague 
which favored the Czech sections of the 
country. A speedy recovery of these 
parts is now hoped for. Local insur- 
ance organizations will get the benefit 
in accordance with the “Decree for the 
Protection of Sudeten German Business.” 
The establishing of new local companies 
as well as the extension of existing ones 
is subject to special permit of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

These measures, of course, are —_—_. 
rary and eventually the Sudetenland will 
become a part of Germany similar to 
every other one. This progress, natural- 
y, has already made further progress in 
the sections formerly known as Austria, 
where, as from October 1, German com- 
panies not formerly sad there were 
permitted to start operating. 

On h> other hand, Instituto Nazionale 
of Italy has sold its Austrian portfol‘o to 
the Austrian Insurance Co. The Fiume 
has been sold to the Nordstern. Mer- 
gers have taken place between the Ost- 
mark (formerly insurance office of the 
Austrian Provinces), and its subsidiary, 
the First Lower Austrian Fire Insur- 
ance Co.; also, between the Mutual Fire 
& Janus General and its subsidiary, the 
Domus. The First Hungarian has ceded 
its portfolio to the Nordstern and the 
Hazai of Budapest will probably do the 
same. 

In the field of insurance legislation 
there are still considerable difference 
between the Austrian and other provinces 
of the Reich. In the Eastern Marches 
automobile liability insurance was com- 
pulsory whereas this was not the case in 
the old Reich. That is one of the points 
which will have to be adjusted. In 
this particular respect it is quite possible 
that the Reich may follow the example 
of Austria and = institute compulsory 
cover, 

Other differences are the legal status 
of producers, the fact that in Austria 
there were no so called “public insur- 
ance carriers,” and other minor features 
which will have to be ironed out gradu- 
ally in order to avoid upsetting the busi- 
ness structure of the redeemed provinces, 
which is what the government of the 
Reich wants to prevent. 





1939 A. & H. WEEK COMMITTEE 
General Chairman H. R. Gordon, of 
the Accident & Health Insurance Week 
commnittee, has picked the following com 
mittee to direct activities for the 1939 
tay 
F. Alldredge, Los Angeles, Occidental Life; 
Earl Firink, Detroit, Mutual Benefit H. & A.: 
Robert A. Cavenaugh, Chicago, Illinois Commet 
cial Men’s; C. Davis, Chicago, Pacific Mu 
tual Life; O. F. Davis, Monmouth,  [linots 
Bankers ‘Life; E. H. Ferguson, Chicago, Great 
Northern Life; H. O. Fishback, Jr., Seattle. 
Northern Life; E. B. Fuller, Boston, Loyal l’ro 
tective Life; Thomas Hook, Detroit, Standard 
Accident; George R. Kendall, Evanston, Ill. 
Washington National; E. Kipp, Philadelphia, 
Indemnity Co. of N. bp Cc. E. Miller, Boston. 
Massachusetts Bonding; C. A. Palmer, Philadel 
phia, Insurance Advertising Conference; F. A 
Post, Chicago, Accident & Health Review; James 
FE. Powell, Chattanooga, Provident Life & Acc! 
dent; Harry Prevost, Baltimore, U. S. F. & G.; 
W. Scheer, Tr, Cincinnati, Inter-Ocean 
Willard Wesner, Newark, Commercial 


Casualty; 
Winslow, New York, Fireman's 


Casualty; L. W. 
Fund Indemnity. 
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“We’re <All “Working ‘Gogether 


Ours is a business in which there is ample scope 


for the spirit of contest and friendly rivalry. 


Every thoroughbred field producer delights in 
making a record that keeps him at the front in 


the competition with his immediate colleagues. 


He takes pride also in helping raise to top rank 
the agency branch to which he owes allegiance. 
Similarly, all of us find pleasure in striving for 
the progress and higher standing of our own 


particular company. 


But now, at convention time, we can look beyond 
our individual accomplishments and join in ac- 
claiming the totals for all companies combined. 
These show what we have been able to do, shoulder- 
to-shoulder and hand-in-hand, to further the great 


eause of life insurance protection. 
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Asks $3,000 Bank Insurance Limit 


On Individuals in 


At the close of the 
mitsStON was appointed to study the 
determine whether 
able to an individual. Floyd E 

president of Massachusetts Association 
committee and among other remarks made 


If it were given to me to declare the 
outstanding distinctions—the achieve 
— in which Massachusetts excels 


I should place first, aside from things of 
ethical or purely spiritual nature, her 
educational institutions; and coming to 
things more physical, let us say busi 
ness and financial, I should unhesitating- 
ly place first on the list her mutual life 
insurance companies, with great credit 
to Elizur Wright, the first insurance 
commissioner, the laws of which he was 
author, and the Insurance Department 
which he created. “No legal reserve life 
insurance company has ever failed in 
Massachusetts.” 

The Mutual Savings Banks 

I perhaps would be justified in placing 
next in order—certainly in a conspicuous 
place—the mutual savings banks of Mas- 
sachusetts. I refer to savings banks as 
savings banks, i.e., in their true charac- 
ter as depositories, and that only. The 
two foremost institutions of thrift in 
America are the life insurance compa- 
nies, and the savings banks. Each has 
a favorable history of more than one 
hundred years. In each the economic 
ratio of benefits to patrons is high and 
commendable, nor do those ratios differ 
widely between savings banks and com- 
panies equally representative. In life 
insurance there is no negative ratio 
Because all savings banks in Massachu- 
setts are mutual, mutual companies are 
here referred to, and because savings 
banks do not write Industrial (weekly 
premium) policies of insurance, Ordinary 
companies are alone referred to. 

Life insurance companies operate in 
every state. Mutual savings banks exist 
in eighteen states. Everywhere the life 
insurance companics operate in perfect 
harmony with national banks, state 
banks, private banks, trust companies 


and savings banks, except that in Mas 
sachusetts serious and growing friction 
exists with savings banks—not all to be 


sure, but with those which through their 
spokesman or spokesmen have seen fit to 
attack and decry the great business of 
life insurance, i.e., all life insurance that 
is conducted by companies. Twenty-six 
savings banks are now conducting a life 
insurance business, for the most part in 
the name of the state, and always flour 
ishing the aegis of the state. 
Attitude of Companies 

Neither life insurance companies nor 
their agents object in the slightest degree 
to the savings banks entering the life 
insurance business, exactly as no objec- 
tion is ever raised (on the contrary wel- 
come is made) to any foreign life insur- 
ance company entering this common- 
wealth. Serious objection, however, is 
properly and legitimately raised to sav- 
ings bank life insurance—the institution 

primarily because it has failed to per 
form in accordance with the sound and 
justifiable purposes for which it was 
brought into being, and for which it was 
subsidized by the state, by private phil- 
anthropy, and later—as is all too evident 

unwittingly by the depositors in those 
banks, the entire constituting a competi- 


Massachusetts legislative 
subject of ! 
a limit should be placed upon the amount that would be legally avail- 
DeGroat, 


a Recess Com- 
Insurance in order to 


session last Summer 
Savings Bank Life 


Boston, general agent, Mutual Benefit, who 
of Life Underwriters, appeared before the 
the following comments: 


tion, the unfairness of which can scarcely 
be questioned. 


Effective in New York After January 1 


Up to the present time no other state 
has in operation life insurance by savings 
banks. On January 1 next a savings 
bank life insurance law will become ef- 
fective in New York State. It is reason- 
able to believe that savings bank life 
insurance in New York will be free from 
the bitterness and friction which have 
developed to so high a degree in this 
commonwealth. The reasons for such 
expectation are plainly to be seen by 
quoting from the “Findings of a Survey 
Committee” recently reporting to the 
Savings Bank Association of New York 
State, which incidentally has been praised 


by the editor of the United States In- 
vestor in the following words: “ a 
report which is to my mind one ‘of 


the most exhaustive and convincing re- 
search reports that we have ever seen.” 
Appear the following excerpts: 

“On a_ self-supporting and sound 
shall no doubt have to require premium rates 
somewhat higher than the Massachusetts rate, 
and to except a policy dividend s« ‘ale somewhat 
less than is paid in Massachusetts.’ 

Savings bank insurance in New York, 
in other words, is to be self-supporting 
from the beginning, and in this connec- 
tion I further quote: 


“ 


basis we 


the promotional effort will be left to 
the issuers and not assumed by the state, as in 
the case of Massachusetts.” 

Again I quote: 

“We must not overlook the fact that the pres- 
ent volume of life insurance in this country, 
far exceeding that of any other country in the 
world, is due to the efforts of life insurance 
agents who maintain that their prime market 
exists among people who normally purchase from 
$3,000 to $5,000 each.” 


No Tax Discrimination in New York 


There should be added to the foregoing 
and emphasized, the provision in the 
New York law requiring that the insur- 
ance departments of the banks shall be 
taxed on the same basis exactly as the 
companies domiciled in that state. (This 
will means that Federal taxation will also 
be the same as for the companies). And, 
further, it should be emphasized here 
that the law as urged originally bv Insur- 
ance Superintendent Louis H. Pink, in 
recognition of the fact that the adoption 
of savings bank life insurance is for the 
benefit of the wage earners of Industrial 
classification, called for a limit of $1,000 
per bank and per person. The law as 
passed, however, definitely established 
limit of $1,000 per bank and $3,000 per 
person. It is quite evident that it is 
the intention of those sponsoring savings 
bank life insurance in our neighbor state 
to avoid those things which have brought 
about the unpleasant and destructive con- 
ditions that exist here. 

Origin and Development of Bank 
Insurance 


It is important to trace briefly the 
origin and development of savings bank 
life insurance. In the report of the Joint 
Special Committee on Insurance, appoint- 
ed to revise and amend the insurance 
laws of Massachusetts, January, 1907, 





FEF. E. DEGROAT 
House Document No. 1085, Section 16, 
reads: 


“There is no class of people having 
dependents to whom life insurance is a 
greater need than that large proportion 
of our citizens whose earnings are so 
meagre that little margin is left above 
the cost of the simplest necessities of 
life. The only form of insurance for this 
class heretofore provided has been sup- 
plied by a few companies, who issue poli- 
cies small in amount, rarely exceeding 
$300, the premiums of which are paid in 
weekly instalments from five cents up- 
ward. There has been presented to us, 
to more fully meet present conditions, 
a general plan of Industrial insurance 
through the savings banks of this com- 
monwealth, The general features of this 
nlan were that a permissive act should 
be passed, allowing savings banks to in- 
stitute a separate department for the 
purpose of doing Industrial life insurance 
business. It was proposed to limit poli- 
cies in amount to the sum of $300, and 
to permit savings banks to issue such 
policies only after a sufficient number 
of individuals had applied for such in- 
surance. If ample safeguards are pro- 
vided in giving savings banks the privi- 
lege of opening an insurance department, 
and in permitting them to issue the small 
policies now written by the Industrial 
companies, the obvious gain to the small 
wage earners of the commonwealth 
would, in our opinion, be so very great 
that the institution would take rank as 
one of the most practical and beneficial 
of this generation. 

“With the adoption of a bill—we be- 
lieve this scheme will be of great benefit 
to the working class of this common- 
wealth.” 

Special Legislation 

There followed in May of that year 
the passage of special legislation set- 
ting up the Institution of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. Chapter 561, Section 10, 
Acts of 1907, contains this important 
paragraph: 

“No savings and insurance bank shall write 
any policy binding it to pay more than five 
hundred dollars, exclusive of dividends or profits, 
upon the death of any one person, nor any 
annuity contract binding it to pay in any one 


Massachusetts 


year more than two hundred dollars, 
of dividends or profits.” 
Over-the-Counter Plan for Workingmen 
a Failure 

After seven years of operation, at the 
end of 1914, the savings banks had ac- 
quired insurance in force amounting to 
$3,566,778. It was evident that the “over- 
the-counter” plan of Industrial insurance 
for workingmen was a failure. In 1915 
a new limit, $1,000 per was sought 
and granted by legislative enactment. No 
'mitation was placed upon the number 
of policies per individual So long a 
$500 was the limit per policy, 
no —— need for limitine the num- 
ber of policies, since $500 would make an 
appeal a to persons of strictly Indus- 
trial classification. With the adoption 
of the $1,000 limit the case was different, 
for that was and is the basic unit for 
all companies writing Ordinary business 


exclusive 


policy . 


there was 


\s early as 1915 authoritative official 
criticisms were made that the = savings 
insurance banks were not holding to the 


original plan and purpose which gave 
them salinoaiie In response to the just 
criticisms thus early made of the $1,000 


limit, and = polictes in more than one 


bank, it has been argued in justification 
that there were originally 189 banks, 
that if each bank issued a_ policy for 
O08, aggre gate insurance of $94,500 per 


individual might 
the very outset. 


have been secured at 
This argument is alto- 
gether specious—it d'd not and does not 
apply. What might have been a theoreti- 
cal possibility was in actual fact a prac- 
tical absurdity. Multiple policies were 
few, and would have continued few. The 
lower limit per policy constituted auto- 
matically an effective limit per person. 
Five-hundred-dollar policies, in other 
words, have appeal only to persons of 
small means—those of strictly Industrial 
classification. 
Twenty-six Banks in System 

Through the banks have 
come into the others are 
constantly being enter the 
life insurance business. The number is 
now twenty-six, each bank may write 
$1,000, and any person may apply for a 
total of $26,000 of savings bank life in- 
surance; he may apply also fo~ a total 
of annuity income, $200 in each bank, an 
aggregate of $5,200 per vear. That no 
such intent existed in the minds of the 
founders of savings bank life insurance 
is plain, not only in that early report of 
the Recess Commission, but also in the 
wording of the orjginal law establishing 
savings bank life insurance. 

It is unthinkable that any legislature 
of the commonwealth would have ap- 
proved then, or would approve now, the 
establishing of savings bank life insur- 
ance by taxpayers’ money, and by the 
many other especially favorable provi- 
sions that have made the present insti- 
tution, the vast preponderance of whose 
insurance in force is upon the lives of 
individuals or groups well above the 
Industrial classification, far removed from 
the need of philanthropy or the charity 
of the state. 

System Could Not Have Been More 

Favored 

No life insurance enterprise in Amer- 
ica has ever been so favored by legisla- 
tive enactment and state aid as has been 
Massachusetts savings bank life insur- 
ance. 


years more 
svstem—the 
solicited to 


Direct cash (net) appropriations, 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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SOLID AND ENDURING 


ee 
Roccep as the giant oaks of the forest, our great Life Insur- 
a ee OE 
ance Companies have weathered the storms and withstood the 
financial shocks that have rocked the world in recent years. These 
impregnable institutions have proved to be veritable towers of 
strength to the people of America.” 

ago. TODAY, WE REPEAT IT 


We said this a year 
EMPHATICALLY. 

Life Insurance management has steadfastly steered a course 
of safety and conservatism. Alert to their responsibilities of being 
prepared to meet whatever conditions the future may bring, Life 
Insurance Companies have once again taken the right action at 
the right time. 

Such vision cannot but intensify the enduring faith of the 
American people in the soundness of these great institutions which 


have proven so indispensible to their well-being. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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Counsel Association 
In Sentimental Mood 
HAS ITS 25TH , ANNIVERSARY 
Greetings From Other Bodies; Lunch 
Talk by J. H. McIntosh; Re- 
Elect C. P. Johnson 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel this week at 
the Waldorf-Astoria was a twenty-fifth 
anniversary Part of the session was 
devoted to talks by representatives of 
other associations congratulating the Life 
Counsel on their organization and de- 
scribing its value to the business. Clyde 
P. Johnson, president of the association, 
did not attend because of illness. Wes- 
ley E, Monk, general counsel Massachu- 
setts Mutual and vice-president of the 
association, presided at the meetings 


Harry Cole Bates, secretary of the 
Counsel, read a brief history of the 
organization It had five organizers. 
They were the late Frederick L. Allen, 
Mutual Life; William BroSmith, Tra- 


velers; Edward D. Duffield, Prudential ; 
William J. Tully, Metropolitan; and 
James H, McIntosh, for years head of 


the New York Life’s legal division and 
now practicing law in downtown New 
York. The principal speaker at the 


luncheon was the sole survivor of the 
organizers, Mr. McIntosh. 
F. A. Howland Read Paper 
At First Meeting 


The first business meeting of the asso 
ciation was held at Hartford in April, 
ivl4, as guests of the Travelers. Onc 
of the papers read then was by Fred 


\ Howland, now chairman of the Na 
tional Life of Vermont, who discussed 
“The National Bankruptcy Act as Affect 
ine Life Insurance.” Mr. Howland, at- 
tended the Waldorf-Astoria meeting this 
week, and was one of the men who ad- 
dressed the association in a reminiscent 
mood. 

Greetings from the American Bar As 
sociation were brought by Thomas B 
Gay, of its House of Delegates, and L 
P. Kristeller, head of the insurance sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association. 
Other greetings were brought by Rk. 
Leighton Foster, general manager, Can- 
adian Life Officers Association; Robert 
L. Hogg, Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents; Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel, American Life Convention; and 
Jelks H. Cabaniss, secretary, legal sec- 
tion, American Life Convention. Short 
addresses were also made by Francis V 
Keesling, president, West Coast Life; 
A. H. Yost, Phoenix Mutual; George B 
Young, National Life of Vermont; and 
James C. Jones, former general counsel, 
Franklin Life. 

The annual meetings have always been 
held in December. The 1916 meetin 
was held in the library of the Metro- 
politan Life, later meetings were held in 
the Bar Association of New York build- 
ing, then the Astor, and, finally, the 
Waldorf-Astoria. There have been twelve 
presidents of the association. Names of 
the presidents follow: 


William BroSmith, four years; and each ot 
these two years lames H. MelIntosh, Edward 
DD. Duffield, John L. Wakefield, Frederick | 
Allen, James C. Jones, William J. Tully, George 
S. Young, Francis V. Keesling, Alfred Hurre 
Louis H. Coo 

Last year Clyde P. Johnson, vice 


president and counsel, Western & South 
ern, was elected president. He was re 
elected this week 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS 
William M. Bullitt Discusses Its Dis- 
tribution In Light of Present 
Economic Conditions 
William Marshall Bullitt, of Louisville, 
addressed the Association of Life Insu 
ance Counsel this week on “Distributior 
of Divisible Surplus in the Light of 

Present Economic Conditions.” 

He said that the only true principle 
of dividend distribution is that the board 
of director ifter first considering the 
financial position of the company and the 
amount which it should maintain as a 
contingency reserve shall be, in dollars 
and cents, the amount of divisible surplus 
ensuing shall be 


vhich, during the vear, 
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HEARD On The WAY | 


One of the best titles I have yet seen 
for a speech before a life insurance or- 
ganization is that which Julian S. My- 


rick, manager Mutual Life, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York, will use when he 
appears in Hartford as guest talker of 


the Hartford Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. It is “Life Insurance As a Plan 
For Living.” 





Benjamin L. Wolberg, formerly in New 
York City life insurance production, is 
now engaged in selling war munitions to 
foreign governments. Since leaving the 
insurance business he has visited China, 
Germany and other warring nations sell- 
ing big and little guns. 

Berkeley Cox, associate counsel, Aetna 
Life, opened his talk the other day be- 
fore the Home Office Life Underwriters 
with this paragraph: 

Once upon a time there was 
sor of Latin who devoted a 
industrious life to the study of th 
second declension. At last, as he neared 
the end of his days on earth, he gave 
voice to a great regret. “Ah,” he said, 
“if | had only specialized. Why didn’t 
I limit myself to the vocative case ?” 

The writer asked Prof. Clarence W. 
Van Beynum of the Travelers battery 
of highbrows for an interpretation of 
this story, many of the readers of this 
page having never gone to high school 
or collec \fter a moment’s reflection 
Professor Van Beynum said: “I think 
Lawyer Cox wanted to be provocative.” 

Uncle Francis. 


a profes 
lone and 


“equitably” distributed among its policy- 
holders. Continuing, he said in part: 
When the board of directors has thus fixed 
the divisible surplus at a definite sum of money, 
it must, under the advice of its actuaries, di 
tribute it by applying to each of the fundamental 
unit “‘classes’’ numerical factors of mortality, 
interest and expenses (and, where applicable, 
Disability and Accidental Death), representing 


to 
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| 107 such organizations, many of them more than once. 


| A true ''Mecca" for Insurance Groups, having served | 
| 
W. M. DEWEY, Managing Director | 


Late News 


\t a meeting of individual insurance 
companies at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Wednesday, agenda subject was_ better 
public knowledge about life insurance. 


late Clarence Mackay, who was chair- 
man Postal Telegraph, left heavy insur- 
ance, Claim filed with companies is for 
$2,200,000. 

Morris Siegel, insurance critic, has sued 
the Metropolitan Life and Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., for $250,000, based on a state- 
ment sent to Metropolitan Life repre 
sentatives by Mr. Taylor. 


New York Life is next company where 
S.E.C. will make examination, Exomn 
ers have been in Metropolitan for some 
days. 

Trustees of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters met at the Wal 
dorf-Astor'ia Wednesday when reports of 
standing committees were received and 
plans for the St. Louis convention were 
discussed. President H. J. Johnson pre- 


sided 


William L. Mooney, retired vice-p~esi 
dent Ae‘na Life, was this week appointed 
by Governor Cross as a member of the 
Connecticut cominission to build a new 
state hospital and institution fo~ feeble 
minded at Southbury, Conn. He = sue- 
ceeds Morean B. Brainard on the com 
mission. 


Thomas I. Parkinson will addres: an 
nual banquet of Insurance Society ot 
Philadelphia February 20, 


the company’s experience in those re 
spec?s 
In order that the application of those averaxe 
factors shall not call for a distribution of more 
divisible surplus than the board of directors 
has fixed to be distributed, there must be applied 
to each of the unit “classes” an adjustment for 
the amount which each ‘class’ is called upon 
t contribute to the maintenance of the re 


quired contingency reserve. 


average 





A Most Cordial Welcome 
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Research Foundation 
Considered Needfy] 


DUPLICATION WOULD BE Less 


Thomas S. Gates Offers Suggesti 
Life Presidents; Source of Financ , 
Support Changing 


In considering education, insurance and 
Thomas S. Gates, president 
University of Pennsylvania, told the an- 
nual convention of the \ssociation 
Life Insurance Presidents in Ney York 
December 1, that he sees two outstand. 
ing possibilities of the future: 

“One is the unpleasant eventuality that 
in tuture years you will less frequenth 
hear the glad t'dings that once again 
there has keen a reductien in the Et 
tality rate. That is the natura’ expecta- 
tion if there is a slackenine in basic 
research. Much ean still be done on the 
basis of what is already krown, but 
eventually the poss’b'lities of appliestion 
depend on discovery 

“The other poss‘bility [see is tha: 
of maintaining the record «f progress 
which has been so frui‘ful: of this prog- 
being attributab'e ‘n= far > 
measure than ever 
surance companies 
life insurance 
%s the leoding 


research 


of 


nee “reater 
before tw the Ife 
themselves: of the 
companies standin ont 
factor in a new demon- 
tration of the ab/litv of private enter- 
prise to justify itself, and the sys‘em 
which mokes it possible, through sery'ce 
1o huniinity “3 


Concept of Insurance 

Mr. Gates dwelt upon what he te-med 
the velocity of the t'mes, the 
unbelievable cro: th of i 
remarked: 

“The fundamental reason why insur- 

ance entered the curriculum and why it 
will stay there, is that it is a subject of 
wide social and economic importance—a 
subject of which neither the man who 
teaches economics, nor the man who 
practices it in the fields of business or 
public service, can afford to be ignorant 
“Thus it has been that the contribu- 
tions of education to insurance have not 
been in adding new tricks to the trade 
but, rather, in such matters as the de- 
velopment of the theory of life value, 
the concept of insurance as a profession, 
the analy sis of its social values, and the 
stressing of the need for better public 
understanding of these values as the kev 
to progress, 
_ “That you are intent on such progress 
is manifest by the theme you have chosen 
for this conference—Underwriting Amer- 
ica’s Human Values. In underwriting 
life, you underwrite the necessary basis 
of all human values.” 


almos* 
insurance, and 


Support of Research 

The speaker then referred to what 
has been accomplished toward prolonga- 
tion of life and prevention and cure of 
disease. Turning to the subject of re- 
search, he said: 

“The primary support of research has 
been industry —industry which made 
money for a man, who assigned that 
money to research which, in turn, bene- 
fited industry and completed the cycle. 
This cycle, thank God, has been the re- 
verse of vicious for all concerned— 
worker, stockholder and consumer. 

“With the growth of income and _ in- 
heritance taxes, industry can no longer 
expect that a few of the more favored 
individual beneficiaries of its earnings 
are to be the main support of those ac- 
tivities in education and pure research 
which underlie hopes of profit and prog- 
ress both for industry and the people 
whole. IT am convinced that the 
time has come when industry itself must 
take more direct responsibility if we are 
to continue to progress. : 

“Only a few of your companies are 
large enough to attempt extensive inde- 
pendent activity in this field, but together 
you could exert a profound influence. 
The profitable opportunities which are 
open to you, profitable both in terms of 
money and in public good-will, are enor- 
mous.” 
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The Craigs of the Metropolitan 


By Jerome Philp 


beginning there has 
actuarial 


Present head of 


From the very 
been a Craig in the 
the Metropolitan Life. 
the clan is James Douglas Craig, vice- 


seat at 


president, now with enlarged responsi- 
bilities and for many years the company’s 
actuary. Before was his father, 
james McIntosh Craig, a smail man who 


stood out like a 
horizon of early life insurance history 
in this country. Then the third 
eration, coming along after J. D., is his 
son, Douglas Scott Craig, an actuary, 
who seems to be steering a course in 
other waters as assistant manager of 
the Ordinary department of the Metro- 
politan. 

To know the Craigs one must go back 
to James M., a great actuary who pio- 
neered new fields for the profession, par- 
ticularly in connection with Industiial 
and Sub-Standard risks. There must 
have been a certain allure to the lite 
insurance business about the middle of 
the last century, because many companies 
were promoted but few lasted. One rea 
son was there were not enough men 
who knew the intricacies of life insur- 
ance to go around. Anyone apparently 
could start a new company, but it took 
experience and technical skill to make 
a go of it. All the companies launched 
in the same year with the Metropolitan 
soon passed out of the picture. The 
Metropolitan’s survival through a long 
stretch of anxious years when fluctuating 
reserves were watched as a _ doctor 
watches the condition of a patient hov- 
ering on the brink, was evidently due 
to a superior quality of management 
ability because it survived with a ven- 
geance. 


The First Craig Antedated the Met. 


3ackground of the Metropolitan is in- 
teresting. In 1863 there was incorporated 
in New York State the National Life 
and Limb Insurance Co., chief object of 
which was to insure against death and 
casualty the soldiers and sailors engaged 
in the Civil War. Later the name was 
changed to the National Life and Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. In 1866 two new 
corporations were formed from it, the 
National Life Insurance Co. and_ the 
National Travelers Insurance Co., the 
life insurance business being taken by 
the National Life and the casualty busi- 
ness by the National Travelers. The 
casualty business was a hazardous under- 
taking and the National Travelers soon 
applied to the legislature for permission 
to engage in life insurance, and in 1868 
its name was changed to Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. The National Life 
soon went into hands of receivers. 

When the National Life passed out 
James M. Craig, whose connection with 
it dates back to May, 1866, two years 
before the Metropolitan was organized, 
Went over to the latter company. John 
R. Hegeman, long president of that 
company, once said that “Jimmy,” as he 
was known to the older officers, was 
the best asset the National had. Years 
later they were to celebrate his fifty 
years of service with the company, the 
first fiftieth anniversary the Metropoli- 
tan had, when among the things they 
said of him to his face was “his guid- 
ance was of inestimable value in the 
many troubled years through which the 
company passed in its Ordinary depart- 
ment and in the dark days which fol- 
lowed the introduction of Industrial in- 


him 
mountain against the 


gen- 





JAMES M. CRAIG 


surance in which his advice was con- 
stantly sought.” These are unfamiliar 
phrases to the present generation when 
actuarial practice has been so well estab- 
lished that it has become an _ exact 
science. 

There are interesting parallels in the 
careers of James D. Craig and his father. 
Both went to work for the Metropolitan 
at about eighteen. Both rose from clerk- 
ships. Both held offices in the Actuarial 
Society of America and both became 
president of that organization which is 
the top honor that the actuaries can 
confer upon one of their number in this 
country. James I). has also been presi- 
dent of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
and his father would have before him 
but it was not in existence when he 
was at the peak of his most colorful 
career. 

James D. Pioneered New Fields Too 

James D. went into the Metropolitan 
just before reaching eighteen, because 
he was going to be an actuary, and in 
what better place could he get that 
training than under his father, who, with 
characteristic foresight in meeting a 
need of the time, had started a school 
for actuaries within the Metropolitan. 
The quality of this training is shown 
by one incident. When James D. went 
up for his Fellowship examination in the 
Actuarial Society in 1905, among thx 
group taking the examination was Ra: 
mond V. Carpenter, who had entered 
the Metropolitan employ at the same 
time as J. D. When results of that 1905 
examination were revealed only young 
Craig and Carpenter had passed, Curious 
coincidence was that J. D. and Carpenter 
traveled together up through the actu- 
arial division of the Metropolitan until 
the death of James M. in 1922, when 
they were made joint actuaries to suc- 
ceed him, Craig in charge of Ordinary 
and Carpenter in charge of Industrial 

That J. D. missed no step in progress- 
ing through the company’s actuarial di- 
vision is shown by the record as clerk, 
section head, assistant actuary, actuary 
and vice-president. In his close to forty- 
three years’ service, he has done his 
share of actuarial pioneering. His was 
the chief responsibility in setting up 


the Metropolitan’s pension plan, one of 





CRAIG 


JAMES PD. 


the largest private pension groups. He 
served on most of the important actuarial 
committees of the societies that have 
considered the larger questions of trends 
and new conditions to be faced. 

J. D. Craig inherited from his father 
the desire to investigate new subjects, 
and made one trip to Europe for the 
sole purpose of studying Health Insur 
ance and another to study Social Insur- 
ance in all its fields. After having pre- 
sented one paper to the Actuarial So- 
ciety, one of the speakers stated: “If 
there be any one here who is not par- 
ticularly acquainted with Mr. Craig, and 
who has any idea of writing a paper on 
a subject new to the Society, especially 
if it is one that has not been presented 
before, | would like to give him a friend- 
ly warning to hurry up and write it 
before Mr. Craig presents a paper on 
the same subject.” 


Had to Set Up Own Tables 


Some of the younger actuaries could 
examine with profit the record of what 
the pioneers in their profession went 
through. James M. Craig prepared the 
first Industrial mortality table, based up- 
m Metropolitan experience, which was 
later made the Standard Mortality Table 
of New York State. Also he constructed 
the Intermediate Table of Mortality 
made standard in New York, and again 
he set up the sub-standard table als: 
inade the New York standard. He sup- 
ervised the reconstruction of the Metro- 
politan’s O:dinary department. 


Background of the Early Days 

No cloistered actuary was James M 
Craig, He knew practically every actuary 
in the country. He had been one of 
the founders of the Actuarial Society, a 
charter member, and from the beginning 
one of its most active figures. The 
Society’s printed transactions of 1922 say 
of him “an eminent actuary, a deep 
thinker, a keen debater, a vigorous but 
fair fighter, a genial companion, a warm 
friend, he was admired and loved by all 
who knew him.” 

Another pioneering activity for which 
the entire life insurance business owes a 
debt to James M. Craig is his work and 
counsel in connection with early legis- 
lation. In those days there were no 





DOUGLAS S. CRAIG 


special organizations watching bill 
troduced im the various state legislatut 
and the Congress for provisions inimica 


be to life insurance. Copies of bills went 
to James M.’s desk where e¢ showed 
an uncanny ability to spot things that 


would affect the business unfavorably. H 
became an expert in insurance law, 
whose advice was sought far outside the 
ranks of the Metropolitan his ac 
tivity brought him in contact with Ir 


surance Commissioners throughout the 
country, and he used to attend thei 
meetings. So popular did he become 
with the Commissioners that he was 
known as their chaplain. When he died 
January 20, 1922, practically every I 
surance Commissioner in the country 
wrote to the Metropolitan to the effect 
that his passing was a great loss to the 
entire institution of life insurance, that 
his counsel would be the ranks 
of insurance supervision 


missed 





In the Metropolitan home fi 
was revered as a Patriarch. On his deatl 
his office was draped in mourning. | 
the entrance door was placed 
ing palm About the walls were hur 
purple d:apings and the desks 
draped His hair was covered Wit 
purple, with crossed palm leaves ! 
flag on the home fice bu vy Was a 
half mast. It was intended at the tir 
that J M.’s roor in the center of the 
actuarial section would not be occu 
in future, but would be kept as a1 

rial roor It is there today 

\ small, rotund man with round pink 
cheeks and a hal f silver hair, stran 
ers meeting him for the first time might 
be deceived by his cherubic countenanc 
Most notable feature was his sparkling 
kindly eyes. Noted for his humor, ful 
of the joy of life, even today his tt 
cisms are recall n the he f 
One who didn’t know } ‘ 
wonder how he would fare in daily ass 
ciation with the brusque and dominat 
Haley Fiske, but here s what tl 
mer president of the Metropolita 
to sav about the kindly and _ bet 


James M At the latte r’s fiftieth an 
versary dinner, Fiske said that he 
mired James M.’s ability to say “Nx 
and t require go d reasons f | 
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Life Advertisers Association Confers 


Four Awards For 
Highest Excellence 
In Advertising 


LIFE ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 
TO 
Bankers Life Companv 
| GROUP Ill FOR THE MOST MERITORIOUS 
. PREPARATION. USE, AND DISPLAY OF 
Weeklw Publications to Agents 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY 
NOVEMBER MCMXXXVIIi 


LIFE ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 
TO 
Bankers Life Company i 
IN GROUP Il] FOR THE MOST MERIT ORIOUS 


PREPARATION, USE, AND DISPLAY OF 
Direct Mail 


1G ITIC CITY 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING AT A TLANTIC Cl 
NOVEMBER MCMXXXVIII 


LIFE ADVERTISERS ASS 
AWARD OF EX 

TO 

Bankers Life Company 

IN GROUP Ill FOR THE MOST ME 
PREPARATION, USE, AND DISPLAY OF 


Publications to Pohcvholders 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING AT ATLA 


NOVEMBER MCMXXX VI 


OCIATION 
CELLENCE 


RITORIOUS 


NTIC CITY 
u 


LIFE ADVERTISERS 
AWARD OF EX¢ 
TO 
Bankers Life Company 
IN GROUP } 
— ll! FOR THE MOsT MERITORIOUS 
SEPARATION, USE, AND DISPLAY OF 
a ) Mlagazine Advernsirig 
XTH ANNUAL MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY 
NOVEMBER MCMXXX VIII 


ASSOCIATION 
"ELLENCE 





Reproduced above are the four Awards of Excellence which this Company received 
in the exhibit of advertising and sales promotion materials at the annual convention of 
the Life Advertisers Association at Atlantic City in November. Materials entered by this 
Company and chosen for the Awards of Excellence in competition with companies having 
more than $400,000,000 of life insurance in force, consisted of a representative selection of 
our national magazine advertisements, several of our Sales Promotion Letters, our weekly 
Agency publication Onward, and our publication to policyholders, the Bankers Life Light. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Established 1879 
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Henry S. Beers 
Aetna Life 


HENRY §S 


BEERS 


One of the youngest vice-presidents 
insurance coinpanies is Henry 
\etna Life. His chict 


activities are with the Group department 


of large 


S. Beers of the 


of the company, head of which is E. E 
Cammack, vice-president and actuary. As 
Mr. had 


figured in the growth and development 


chief assistant to Cammack he 


of Group insurance. He has had much 


to do with evolution of Group annuities 
in the Aetna, and since the company 
started writing Group annuities he has 
that 


to Mr. Cammack. 


been head of division, responsible 
A graduate of Trinity College in Hart 
ford he 
years. 


completed his course in threc 
His first insurance position was 
with the Home Life in its actuarial de- 
partment. In 1923 he came to the Aetna 
Life which made him assistant actuary 
in February, 1924, and associate actuary 
in February, 1925. 

He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society 
of America and served as chairman of 
Governor Cross’ Commission on Unem- 
ployment Compensation which drafted 
the Connecticut Unemployment Compen- 
which was adopted by the 
Connecticut. He 


chairman of the 


sation law 


legislature of becam« 


advisory council aj 


pointed under that law. 


Gordon K. Smith 


Equitable Society 
Gordon K. Smith of the Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society is a graduate of Col- 
gate University, Class of 1923. He is a 
Phi Beta Kappa. 
Mr, Smith came with the Society on 
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With Us Today— 


The insurance business has its share of interesting personalities. Some of them, although 


young or but recently affiliated with insurance, occupy company positions of importance. 


Herewith are presented to readers of The Eastern Underwriter a few such personalities 


—their pictures and brief sketches of their careers and backgrounds. 


lkecember 17, 1923, having entered the 
Equitable cashiers’ training course at 
Spokane, Wash. The following year he 
was appointed assistant cashier at Spo- 
kane and durine the next four years 
served successively as assistant cashie1 
at Denver, Colo., at Provi 
dence and at Syracuse. He received thi 


and a cashier 


C.L.U. degree in June, 1930 
Mr. Smith joined the home office in 
April, 1931, for conservation work in 


the agency department; appointed 
sales consultant on January 1, 1936, han 
dling problems for the agency force deal 
ing with tax insurance, business insur 
ance and competition. On December 1, 
1937, he was appointed superintendent of 
administration for the depart 
ment 


Was 


agency 


The administrat‘on division is the re 


sult of a new and efficient organization 


GORDON Kk. SMITH 

plan within the agency department, and 
combines under one head functions deal 
ing with various agency expenses, agency 
leases, office layouts, production records, 
licensing and bonding of agents, sales 
research and agency personnel problems 


Charles G. Dougherty 
Metropolitan Life 


One of the Southerners in the 
business of insurance who is building uy 
a nation-wide acquaintance is Charles G 
Dougherty of the Metropoltan Life. An 
attorney on the home office legal stafi 
he has attended numerous conventions 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and other organizations 

\ native of Norfolk, Va., where he 
was born in 1907, he attended the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science and the Law 
School of the University of Virginia, 
where he received an academic degree 
in 1929 and the Bachelor of 
Laws in 1931. 

Mr. Dougherty was admitted to the 
bar in Virginia in 1930 and to the New 


young 


degree of 


York bar in 1933. After leaving law 
school he became associated with the 
firm of Gibboney, Johnston & Flynn in 
New York, where he remained until Oc 
tober, 1932, at which time he went with 
the Metre Life’s legal staff 


politan 





DOUGHERTY 


CHARLES G 


Lester H. Van Ness 
Acacia Mutual Life 


In charge of the planning department 
of Acacia Muiual is Lester H. Van Ness, 
who has had a number of years experience 
in office management. Before joining the 
the Acacia office staff in Wash 
ington he chief of the Ik 
partmental Planning Section of the Farm 
Credit Administration in) Washington 
Prior to that he was associated with the 
Standard Accident in Detroit as office 


home 


served as 


supervisor While in that city he 
assisted in the organization of the I) 
troit chaptet of the National Office 
Manavement Association, serving one 


term) as secretary and two years as 
president of that chapter. In 1931 he 
was co-winner of the First Leffingwell 
Award, “For the outstanding contribu 
tion to the science of the office manage 
ent for that vear.” Since joining Acacia 
he has been active on_ the Standing 
Committee of the Life Office Management 
Association on office machinery and equip 
ment 
Acacia’s planning department serves as 
clearing house to bring to all depart 
ments of the organization benefit of late 
efficient methods available. The depart- 
ment insures definite responsibility for 
planning work; time available for special 
investigations as the need arises; expert 
opinion available to all departments; 
close integration of all departments; and 
a smooth and efficient flow of work 
Some of the routine now carried on 
under Mr. Van Ness’ supervision include 
a study of and checking proposed home 


office forms for necessity, design, and 
changes to further facilitate their use; 
investigation of machinery and equip- 
ment to effect standardization; recom 





mendation for equipment and personnel; 
making departmental studies and analyses. 
Recent studies of the agency, claim, 
actuarial and policyholders service de 
partinents are typical examples. Such 
studies determine whether actual 
practices are being carried out in at 
cordance with predetermined policies of 
the company. 

Among the recent special work partici 
pated in by the planning depariment was 
the preparation of material for a new 
company rate book \n unique method 


also 


was employed in preparing this rate book 
f calculating the life in- 
premium rates and withdrawal 
by means of 
provided, 


It consisted of 
surance 
values directly 
equipment and 


tabulating 
also, for the 


LESTER H. VAN 


NESS 


remiums and values being tabulated 
which were 


b ok sheets 


This method was cor 


master sheet 


hen use t produce the rate 


] intl by 
ind actuarial department of the c 
Another special work ; 

was an improved method for handlins 
avents’ financial accounting and the pre] 


aration of insurance in force statements 
\ further activity of the planning de 
partment of increasing importance these 
lays is the work which they are doing 
jointly with the general comptroller it 
making functional and departmental cost 


studies 


Sylvester C. Smith, Jr. 
Prudential 


One of the new figures in the business 
seen at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago is 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr. a prominent fig- 
ure in the New Jersey bar who joined 
the Prudential in April as an ass 
solicit 


ciate 

ceneral 

\ graduate of Lafayette College an 

f the New York Law School, he wa 

idmitted to the 1917 and has had 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Clarence C. Fowler Dead; 
Was Long in Poor Health 


FORMER HEAD OF LIQUIDATION 


Did a Service for New York 
Department Before Retirement 
in 1931 


Clarence C. Fowler, for years head of 
the Liquidation Bureau of the New York 
State Department, died 
day of this week. While in the Insurance 
forty-six in- 


Insurance Tues- 


Department he liquidated 





CLARENCE C 


FOWLER 


surance companies. He was one of the 


finest characters that the world of insur- 


ance supervision has yet seen and 
of its hardest workers. His long night 
hours on Departmental problems finally 
broke down his health. 

Mr. Fowler retired from the New York 
State Insurance Department in 1931. At 
the time he was guest at a dinner at 
the Park Central Hotel given by his 
associates. Among tributes paid to him 
at this dinner were those by William 
H. Hotchkiss, under whose regime he 
entered the Department; James A. Beha, 
Albert Conway and Col. Francis F. Stod- 
dard, Jr. At the dinner he made a par- 
ticularly modest speech giving credit to 
his associates for his fine work. He left 
the Department to become a member of 
the law firm of Cabell, Ignatius & Lown, 
but after some period of service there 
he retired because of condition of his 


health. 


one 


His Career 
Mr. Fowler was a native of Kentucky 
and finished his law training at New 
York University which awarded him the 


degree of L.L.M. At one time he was 
a member of the faculty of St. John’s 
College, School of Law, Brooklyn, and 


was also a member of the American Bar 
Association, Bar Association of City of 
New York, New York Law Institute and 
New York Southern and Kentucky So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Fowler was appointed special Dep- 
uty Superintendent in 1918. At the same 
time he became chief of Liquidation Bu- 
reau. He was also made Deputy Attor- 
ney General in special cases. For two 
years before his appointment as special 
deputy he was trial counsel of the De- 
partment, appointed by Superintendent 
Phillips. 

Probably the most interesting 
handled were those of 
Russian companies. 
Chrysler-Palmetto 
state law, and 


cases he 
liquidation of 
He also handled the 
suits involving inter- 
Lion Bonding & Surety 
v. Karatz, in which questions of state 
laws and state rights were involved be- 
tween Nebraska and Minnesota. In that 
case Mr. Fowler represented both New 
York and Pennsylvania as a friend of 
the Supreme Court at Washington, While 
with the Department he was attorney in 
hundreds of assessment cases and in im- 
portant litigation involving premium 
rates. 
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D’Olier Signs First Policy 
As President On Son’s Life 


There was sentimental interest at the 
Prudential home office connected with 
the issuance of the first policy bearing 
the name of Franklin D’Olier, who was 
recently elected president. Gong through 


the Ordinary issue department at the 
lime was an approved application for 
$5.000 Modified Life, insuring Franklin 


who is 
4 hiladelphi: i office 


1y’Olier, Jr., the president’s son, 
an executive in the 


of the General Refractories Co. The 
policy was taken out of routine, sent to 
President [’Olier’s office, where it be- 
came the first policy bearing his name 
as president. Jt was taken to Secretary 
William W. VanNalts, who also signed 
it personally. 

sual procedure, because of the thou- 


sands of policies that go through the 
issue department every day, is to issue 
policy forms bearing the engraved fac- 
simile signatures of the president and 


the secretary. Bearing the actual signa- 
tures, the policy held by Franklin 
IY’Olier, Jr., is of special sentimental 
interest. The application was written by 
Walter DPD. Mills, connected with the 
Homer C, Cross agency of the Pruden- 
tial in Philadelphia. 


Lodge’s $60 a Month 
The developments, theories, ramifica- 
tions and whatnot of the Old Age pen- 
sion situation is getting too deep for 
most people. Latest development is Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., coming out 
as advocate of - amendinent to revise 
Social Security t boosting the pensions 
to $60 a ann ‘$40 to be dtonsaed by 
U. S. and $20 from the states. 
MEMORIAL TO ALFRED HURRELL 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel at its meeting in New York 
City this week, adopted a memorial 
resolution on the late Alfred Hurrell, 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Prudential, rec uunting his career in the 
law and his service to life insurance. 


New England Mutual 
Forms Change Jan. 1 


USE STANDARD ANNUITY TABLE 


Joint Life Income for Assured and Bene- 
ficiary Provided, Also New Contract 
Without Refund 


New Mutual Life 
nounced its new edition of policy forms 
effective January 1. The style of the 
policy has been changed to the so called 
legal form. The contract has been com- 
pletely rewritten to increase clarity. The 
company will continue without change 
its practice in regard to surrender values 
\ll policies issued on the new form will 
have a loan interest rate of 5% 

A new option which provides a joint 
life income to the insured and a_ bene- 
ficiary, with two-thirds of the income to 


England has an- 


the survivor, has been included. This 
annuity may be purchased by the sur- 
render value when the insured attains 
ace 55, 60 or 65. 

As a basis for the options of settle- 
ment the company has adopted the 
Standard Annuity Table. A new life 


annuity, without refund, is included in 
the options, in addition to the life an- 
nuity with payments guaranteed for ten 
or twenty years. 

Rates of Interest 

The guaranteed rate of interest under 
the first, fourth and fifth options is 2%, 
with participation in excess interest earn- 
ings. The interest basis for the second, 
third and sixth options, which always in- 
volve a life contingency, remains at 3% 
The guaranteed rate of interest for divi- 
dends on deposit will be 2%% with par- 
ticipation in excess interest. 

There is an increase in the rates for 
retirement income and multiple income 
policies. The face amount of insurance 
for each unit of monthly income remains 
$1,000, but the cash, paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance values will be corre- 
spondingly increased. 

















To the chief executives of Life Insur- 
ance Companies who are members 


of the 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


meeting in New York this week: 


GREETINGS! 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
149 Broadway and 1440 Broadway 
New York City 


886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Better Business Bureau Of 
Boston Tells Public About 
Critic Siegel’s “Services” 
While the New York office of the 


Setter Business Bureau has made no 
statement about Morris Siegel, 


insurance 
critic, the Boston Better Business Di. 
reau, Inc., has. Recently Siegel, who in 


New York is calling his organization the 
Policyholders Advisory Council of New 
York City, and is associated with his 
brother in the Security Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York City, opened 
Boston office under name of Policyhold- 
ers Advisory Council of Massachusetts, 
Inc. He is in partnership with his 
brother, S. M. Siegel. In a broadcast he 
aitacked the Boston Better Business By. 
reau. In Boston he engaged radio time 
on Stations WMEX, WCOP and WORL 

Radio Station WMEX has advised the 
Bureau that it would not continue this 
type of advertising. Siegel, however, also 
aitacked the Boston Better Business Buy- 
reau over Station WMCA. 

The Boston Better Business Bureau 
devoies to a discussion of Siegel methods 
a page of its November 26 bulletin. 


Many isis Made 
For Life Managers Dinner 


Some of New York City’s 
veneral agents and managers 
thespian on next Wednesday evening, 
when the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York makes its first at- 
tempt to stage a gridiron dinner and to 
call on its own membership to furnish 
the entertainment. More than 300 paid 
reservations had already been received 
early this week for the annual affair, 
which will be held December 7 in the 
ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, and 
Sam P. Davis, Phoenix Mutual, general 
chairman for the affair, is reported as 
confident that there are still many more 
to come. Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential, 
is president of the managers association. 


Cast for one of the 


prom.nent 
will turn 


leading acts, entitled “A 
Star Is Born,” will feature Manuel Camps, Jr., 
John Hancock; Fred S. Goldstandt, Equitable 
Society; Timothy W. Foley, State Mutual; Hu 
bert Davis, Union Central; Eric J. Wilson, 
Penn Mutual; Abe Rosenstein, Equitable So 
ciety; Harold Taylor, Mutual Lite of New 
York, and Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual 
The program calls for sixteen skits in all with 
two professional acts, and George P. Shoe 
maker, Provident Mutual, and his entertainmen 
committee have been busy directing rehe: one 

As already announced, the managers annual 
party will be preceded by an afternoon business 
conference in the Biltmore. 


Ott Agency Has Best Month; 
Frank Shields Leading Agent 


The A. V. Ott agency, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York City, in November had 
the best month in written business in its 


history. Climax of the month’s effort 
was a birthday party on November 2 
honoring Agency Manager A. V. Ott, 
when he was presented with a_ scroll 


signed by every man in the organization, 
representing 100% partic:pation of the 
agency with the majority of men paying 
for five or more cases. Duuring a named 
period of one month before the birthday 
party 246 applications covering $3,160,176 
of business were written while the paid 
business was $1,384,072, covering 16 
cases. 
This 
currently 
“scrimmage 
with their 
the New 
Skins professional 
December 4 at the Polo Grounds. 
sy virtue of his leading the 
in paid production for the month, Frank 
X. Shields, whose sports ability is best 
known in the tennis field, was chosen 
the leading mythical All-American foot- 


run con- 
agency’s annual 
campaign.” Agency leaders 
wives will be entertained at 
York Giants-Washington Red 
football game on 


birthday tribute was 


with the 


agency 


ball captain. Top-ranking players on 
the All-American team are these: . 
X. Shields, J. Seligson, R. Rubinstem, 


B. Rubinstein, J. B. Kirschner, L. 
Meeker, C. M. Cashman, R. W. Jones, 
a. GS Stephos, J. D. Marrus, E. D. Mil- 


bank. The agency was divided into three 
scrimm: age 


teams for the campaign 
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We Have With Us Today 


Sylvester C. Smith, Jr. 


(Continued from Page 13) 





Underwe 


on & Underwood 
I 


lashinyten, . 


SMITH, JR. 


SYLVESTER C-. 


an extensive state-wide practice in 


seventeen years he 
Warren County. 

Mr. Smith is a vice-president 
New \ssociation 
delegate to the 


Jersey. For 
prosecutor of 
of the 
State 


Amer 


Jersey Bar and 


New 


\ssociation. 


from Jersey 


ican Bat 
CALIF. PRODUCERS UNITE 


Agents, Brokers and Life Underwriters 
Form Associated Producers of 
California 
Insurance producers in San Francisco 
have organized to form the Associated 
Producers of California in order to bring 
about uniformity in consideration and 
action on problems of mutual interest 
to California producers of all types of 


insurance. It is said to be the first time 
that all the various classifications of 
producers in the state have come to- 


gether under one organization. The new 
group was formed by representatives of 
the Insurance Brokers Exchange, the So 
ciety of Insurance Brokers, the Califor 
nia Association of Insurance Agents and 
the California State Life Underwriters 
\ssociation, with Fred Hohwiesner of 
the Society of Insurance Brokers chair 
man. Hugo Meyer, secretary of the In- 
surance Brokers Exchange, was elected 
secretary for the new organization. Es- 
tablishment of the Associated Producers 
of California means a combination of all 
organized insurance agents and brokers 
in California, including approximately 
fifty local fire and casualty groups, 
twelve life underwriters associations, 
the Los Angeles Insurance Exchange and 


the Oakland-East Bay Insurance Ex- 
change 

What may have been the original 
basis for the development of such an 


organization was the joint legislative con- 
ference held prior to the 1937 session of 
the California legislature when former 
Commissioner Samuel L. Carpenter called 
all groups together for the purpose of 
xoing before the legislature with a uni- 
form program devoid of factional contro- 
versies. 


Two Men with Continental Assurance 


Willard N. Boyden 


Willard N. Boyden, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Continental Casualty Co, 
and the Continental Assurance Co., was 
born in Chicago on March 6, 1897. After 
his graduation from high school he at- 
tended Evanston Academy for a year be- 
fore entering Williams College. His col- 
lege career was interrupted by the World 
War when he entered the Army Air 
Service and became a second lieutenant. 
Returning to Williams after the war, Mr. 
Boyden was graduated in 1919 with an 
A. B. degree. 

His first position after leaving 
was with a member firm of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. In 1921 he went with 
the Northern Trust Co, of Chicago as a 
member of the staff of its bond depart- 


college 


ment. Three years later he resigned 
from the trust company to become asso- 
ciated with Marshall Field, Glore, Ward 
& Co. With that outfit he first sold se 


curities, later engaging in investment re- 
search work. 

In 1930 Mr. Boyden joined the Conti- 
nental organization as financial assistant 
to President H. A. Behrens; later he 
was made a vice-president of both com- 
panies, and in 1935 was elected as one 
of their directors. In 1937 he became 
vice-president and treasurer, 


Mr, Boyden is a member of the board 
of directors of the American Federation 
of Investors, a trustee of Lake Forest 


\cademy and a director and chairman of 





WILL 


ARD N. BOYDEN 


the finance committee of the University 
Club of Chicago. He is also a member 
of the Attic Club of Chicago, Onwentsia 
Club of Lake Forest, IIl., and the Chi Psi 
Fraternity. He resides in Lake Forest, 
is married, has a daughter, 4, and a son 
one year old. Formerly on the William 
varsity baseball team Mr. Boyden now 
makes tennis his chief athletic activity. 





BANK ADOPTS PENSION PLAN 


A retirement pension plan to make 
certain that all employes “may be sure 
of reasonably adequate incomes on and 
after retirement from active work” has 
been adopted by the Denver National 
Bank, Denver, Colo. The plan will be 
administered by the Prudential. 


Boyd N. Everett 
Boyd N, Everett, who joined the Con- 
tinental Casualty and Continental Assur- 
ance on January 26, 1938, as their financial 
secretary, was born in Pasadena, Cal. 
After attending the Thacher School in 
Ojai, Cal., and Phillips-Exeter Academy, 
Mr. Everett entered Harvard, graduating 
in 1926 with a Bachelor of Science de- 
eree. He continued his studies at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
\dministration, receiving the degree ot 
Master of Business Administration in 
January, 1929. 


Mr. Everett’s first position was with 
the investment banking firm of Bond 
& Goodwin in New York, where he was 


work. He left in 
Management 


engaged in statistical 
1930 to join the Investment 
Department of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. In 1935 he was tr ansferred 
to the uptown office of that company anc 


placed in charge of trust investments 
From 1933 to 1935 while with the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. Mr. Everett 
was also an instructor in banking and 
finance at the College of the City of 
New York. 

In February, 1937, Mr. Everett = 
the trust company to become manage! 
of the investment department of Dela- 


York City. He 
Com 


field & Delafield in New 
resigned to join the Continental 
panies. 

Mr. Everett 
small sons. He 
Ill., where he 


is married and has thre 
resides in Lake Forest, 


plays tennis and golf in 





BOYD N. EVERETT 


weather permits. 
hobby is playing 
clubs of which he 
Harvard Club of 
Club of 


his leisure time when 
In Winter his chief 
squash. Among the 
is a member are the 
New York and University 
Chicago. 


REED HEADS CLUB AGAIN 


Tom Reed, Oklahoma City, general 
agent Great Southern Life, has been re- 
elected head of the President’s Club, a 
$100,000 organization. Reed’s production 
was $1,000,000, with 85% renewal ratio. 


SCHULTZ SUCCEEDS SMITH 


Charles F, Schultz, formerly manager 
of the Metropolitan Life in Batavia, N. 





(Continued from Page 13) 


W. E. Bixby 
Kansas City Life 





W. E. BIXBY 
W. E. Bixby, executive vice-president 
Kansas City Life and one of the ablest 
of the younger men in the American Lift 
Convention group of companies, had his 


first business experience in the East 
as he entered the service of the Federal 
Light & Traction Co. of New York fol 


lowing the World War, and 
with the Springfield Gas & 
of Springfield, Mo. 


later went 
Ele ctric Co 


Educated in public schools at Cham 
paign, Ill., and Springfield, Mo., he late1 
attended Culver Military Academy, Dur 


ry College and Missouri University. He 
left his studies in Missouri University 
to enter the World War where he served 
as first lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
It was in 1923 he joined the Kansas 
City Life and soon became an officer 
(assistant secretary) of the company. H¢ 
became a member of its board of direc 
tors in 1934 and in March, 1937, wa 
elected executive vice-president He is 
married and has two sons, Joseph Reyn 
olds, age 12, and Walter Edwin, J1 
age 60 


OHIO STATE LIFE WINNERS 


Results of Nation-Wide Campaign Con- 
ducted in Honor of Company’s 
President, Claris Adams 


Frank L. Barnes, ag 
dent Ohio State Life, has announced 
that the Akron agency was leader in a 
nation-wide campaign in honor of 
President Claris Adams. Pittsburgh 
was second, Chicago-Law third, Detroit 
Suffron fourth, Los Angeles fifth \l 
fred Guay of Los An; ranked firs 
among the individual writers and was 
followed by R. W. Law, Chicago. In 
surance written by the Ohio State Life 
in October was 22% greater than that 
written in October a year ago, and acc 


ency vice-presi 


geles 


dent insurance written in October was 
154% greater than that written in the 
corresponding month last year 

Y., has become manage f the Filln 
district in Buffalo. He succeeds Pete 
M. Smith, who has retired after thirty 
eight years with the company 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


TOOLS TO FIT THE JOB 


LIFE INSURANCE — ALL FORMS 


Guaranteed Cost Insurance. 
Waiver of Premium if disabled. 


Double Indemnity, accidental death. Men and 
women. 


Term Insurance. All forms convertible. Waiver 


of premium in event of total and permanent dis- 
ability. Five and ten year plans issued up to age 60. 


Convertible to 65 low cost protection through 
income producing period. Often just right for 
business purposes. 


Family Income. Additional insurance at low cost 
during period of greatest need, while children are 
growing up. 


Family Maintenance. Additional low cost insur- 
ance for 10, 15, 20 years. Convertible to permanent 
insurance. 


Life Income Plan. Complete protection. Includes 
life insurance up to age 55, 60 or 65, disability 
protection and monthly life income (or optional 
lump sum) at maturity date. 


Salary Savings Insurance. New income settle- 
ment presentation and Social Security Act com- 
bine to increase employers’ interest. Demand 
growing. 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 
225 Broadway 
New York 
Tel. REctor 2-6633 


ANNUITIES OF ALL KINDS 


Single Premium Annuities on one life or more 
with income payable immediately—monthly, quar- 
terly, semiannually or annually. 


Retirement Annuities to mature at any age be- 
tween 50 and 70, with or without disability 
protection. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Reimbursement Accident Insurance. Best seller. 
An important part of the life program. 

Health Insurance. Weekly benefits. 
and nursing benefits. 


ALL GROUP LINES 


Group Life with waiver of premium in event of 
total and permanent disability. Wholesale Life 
for organizations too small to qualify for group 


life. 


Hospital 


Accident and Sickness. Death and Dismember- 
ment. Hospitalization and Surgical Benefits. 
Creditor's Group Insurance. 


Group Retirement Annuities. 


Philip B. Holmes Agency 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 
Tel. LExington 2-0034 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon 


General Agents 


80 John Street, New York 
Tel. JOhn 4-2800 
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The Recent U. S. Visit of Notable 


Actuaries from Great Britain 


Vice-President and Actuary New York 


Arthur Hunter was 


(Editor's : é 
committee of the 


Note: Dr 
chairman of the general 
Actuarial Soctety of America and the 
wr gpm Institute of Actuaries which 
; charge of the arrangements for the 


pee joint convention of the two Ameri- 
can associations which had as its guests 
votable actuaries of Great Britain. The 
‘int meeting was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City.) 

The recent visit to this side of the 
water of many notable British and 
Scotch actuaries who came here to at- 
tend the joint meeting of the Actuarial 


Society of America and the American 

Institute of Actuaries, as well as to visit 
several of the principal cities of Canada 
and the United States, will long be a 
most pleasant memory to the member- 
ship of these organizations. All of the 
visitors were known to us by reputation ; 
some had already been met abroad by 
American actuaries, 

We were particularly honored that 
making this trip were the president of 
the Institute of Actuaries of London— 
Col H, J. P. Oakley—and Sir William P. 
Elderton, manager and actuary of the 
oldest life insurance company in the 
world, the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
cietv of London; and of G. H. Maddex, 
assistant actuary of the British Govern- 
; that 


ment. We were. gratified, also, 
there was opportunity for the members 
of the American societies and their fam- 


ilies to meet the wives of the visitors. 
All aspects of this visit, the proceedings 
and discussions in the meeting room as 
well as the social affairs, were stimulat- 
ing to the cause of international friend- 
ships. 
Received by British Ambassador 
Sir Ronald Lindsay 


At the International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries in Paris in the Summer of 1937 
plans were laid to have a number of 
British actuaries visit this country in 1938 
to attend the joint meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries. As a result, 
twenty-eight actuaries attended the 
meeting, twelve of whom were accom- 
panied by their wives. The party ar- 
tived in Quebec and proceeded to Mon- 
treal and Toronto being cordially enter- 
tained by the Canadians in all of these 
cities. They then visited Niagara, Wash- 
ington and New York. In Washington 
they were given an informal reception 
by the British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay. 

The subjects for discussion were these: 


1. Mortality Experiences; Selection 
of Risks; Non-Medical Business; 
Ratings for Impairments, Occupa- 


tion, Habitat. 


2. Investments; Valuation of Assets 
and Liabilities; Guarantees in In- 
surance and Annuities with special 
reference to the basis of interest. 

3. Policy Contracts with particular 


reference to incontestability, suicide 
clause, non-forfeiture values and in- 
terest on policy loans. 

4. Social Security Plans including (a) 
Old Age Benefits, (b) Widows and 
Orphans Pensions, (c) Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, (d) Disability 
Benefits and Health Insurance, 

The Meetings 
There was a wide scope in these sub- 


By Dr. Arthur Hunter 


jects, so that many interesting phases 
were presented. Each subject was 
opened by an American or Canadian who 
was followed by a British actuary. The 
earlier speakers on each topic 
invited in advance to prepare discus- 
sions and accordingly they were of a 
high order. After the “prepared” dis- 
cussions were presented an opportunity 
was given for a free exchange of views. 
Our actuaries were particularly anxious 
to hear the British views on Social In- 
surance as their experience has been 
very wide on these lines. So much in- 
terest was taken on old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance that many 
others had asked to be heard when the 


had been‘ 


Life 


of Washington. 
Lincoln, the 
Building, the 
Library, the 


beauty 
monument to 

Supreme Court 

Shakespearian 


pressed with the 
The stately 
inpressive 
charming 


beautiful Pan-American Building and 
many of the other sights in Washington 
pleased them greatly. In New York 


view from the Empire 
their ride along the Hud- 
son to West Point and the courtesy 
with which they were received by our 
\rmy representatives, their dinner in 
the Rainbow Room, the view from the 
Battery, the Ackley Exhibition of Afri- 
can animals at the National 
Natural History and other sights which 
New Yorkers appreciate more when ac- 


they liked the 
State Building, 


meeting adjourned. It is expected that companied by friends who see our city 
the discussions, after editing, will be for the first time. 

published. ; The British visitors were greatly 

Our visitors were particularly im- pleased with the unbounded hospitality 

A British Act ’s Vi 

One of the British actuaries who at time but often frequently in the course 

tended the American actuarial meetings ©! r — ' ; f ; 

at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel was J. vette pr gh er a nese 

; = . ? quarterly re s to the central depart- 

Murray Laing, F. I. A, F. F. A. After ment of the earnings of his workers, 

expressing the pleasure of the visitors however few or many they may be, and 


with the courtesies shown them and the 
hospitality received, and some discussion 
of the evidence on every hand that the 
United States is “insurance-minded” Mr. 
Laing made some interesting comments 
on Social Insurance here, its pensions 
feature, and the Hollerith machine sys- 


tem. He said in part: 
Social Insurance 
“For one interested in social insur- 


ance, as all industrial actuaries must be, 
one of the most interesting topics for 
discussion was that of the comparatively 


recently established social security plan 
of the United States—-or rather “plans,” 
because they embrace (1) old age bene- 


fits, (2) widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 
and (3) invalidity. They have set up a 
large establishment in Washington, but 
so vast are the data to be handled that 
they have had to house a large part of 
the organizations in a disused factory in 
Baltimore, some thirty-five miles dis- 
tant. Those of us who visited both cen- 
ters were particularly interested in the 
latter, where some 40,000,000 cards are 
stored, and kept up to date by the use of 
Hollerith machines. With regard to the 
pensions section, it appeared to some of 
us that what they are attempting in 
America is a degree of refinement which 
will prove impracticable. For instance, 
instead of charging the workers a flat 
rate of contribution and providing for 
them a flat rate of pension in old age, 
the principle of the scheme is that the 
contributions deducted week by week 
from wages are a percentage of the 
wages themselves, and the pension in 
old age is in itself a percentage of the 
total of the wages earned by the worker 
during his whole period of insurable 
employment. It is not uncommon in the 
old country in connection with pension 
schemes relating to individual firms for 
some such principles to be followed, but 
it is a different matter when one has 
to deal with 40,000,000 workers, chang- 
ing as they do from one employer to 
another, not only in the course of a life- 


it is not uncommon for one worker to 
appear on the quarterly return of more 
than one employer. In addition to hav- 
ing a perforated card for every worker, 
they also have a loose leaf for each 
upon which the figures appearing for 
that worker on the quarterly returns of 
one or more employers are entered, and 
one has only to conjure up what the 
record of a young employe of 20 years 
of age will be at the end of the next 
forty-five years to realize the scope for 
confusion and error. 


Mechanical Processes 


“Great ingenuity has been shown in 
the adaptation of mechanical processes 
to the keeping of these records, and 
elaborate checks have been introduced 
to deal with such matters as the detec- 
tion of wrong numbers, changes in 
name, etc. A further feature of special 
interest was the fact that they have 
even introduced the cinema into their 
system by the use of 16 mm. films, which 
are used to photograph every member- 
ship record, each film containing some 
5,000 records in a very compact space 
The result is that if a record card were 
lost or destroved, or worse still, if a 
whole section, say, were destroyed by 
fire, it would be possible to reproduce 
the records from these films, which 
when they are required to be read off 
are inserted in a machine, which projects 
them on to a screen, where they appear 
at the full normal size. One wonders 
how far such a process may have been 
resorted to in the old country during 
the past few weeks for the duplication 
of the records of banks and other insti- 
tutions about which a good deal was 
heard during the time of crisis. 

Future Exchange of Views 

Not only does the American continent 
look to the old country as the home of 
life assurance, but thev also recognize 
that we are far ahead in the matter of 
social insurance plans, and one wonders 
why, having had the advantage of study- 





Museum of 
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of the Canadians in addition to the op- 
portunity of seeing their cities, the Au- 
tumn foliage and Niagara. 
A Presentation by Actuaries Club 
of London 
The Senior Actuaries Club of New 
York entertained the actuaries at a din- 
ner at the University Club during the 
course of which short addresses were 


made by Sir William Elderton, Colonel 





Oakley, E. E, Rhodes and Ray D. Mur- 
phy. The club was es sented by the 
\ctuaries Club of London with a beauti- 
ful antique silver snuff "heen 100 vears 
ld. The presentation was made by M1 
Penman, chairman of the London Club, 
who was the principal speaker and whos« 
ren were greatly appreciated as_ he 
has many vis to this country 
Colonel Oakley, president of the In 


stitute of Actuaries, leader of the dele 
cation, has received several medals for 
his war services. His scientific and so 
cial addresses excellent. Sir Wil- 
liam Elderton, become know1 


were 


who has 


as the “Father of Actuaries” in Great 
Britain, was recently given a_ gold 
medal by the Institute of Actuaries for 
outstanding services His remarks in 
New York City were among those to 
which the American actuaries listened 
with great attention. His genial per- 
sonality and deep scholarship, which in 
cludes an extensive knowledge of 
Egyptology, made him a particularly de- 
ional companion. We all heard with 
ereat regret of the death in England 
after his visit here of C. R. V. Coutts of 
the Provident Mutual Life Association 
We found him a genial, cultured gentle- 
man 

While the personal association with the 
actuaries of Great Britain was a most 
pleasant one the main feature was the 
enlightening exchange of views at. the 
scientific sessions, and, i1 smaller 
groups, at one time 
ing our plans—a necessary feature of 
which is their simplicity of operation- 
they should have ventured on anything 


so elaborate and likely to prove so un- 
workable as the pension plan referred 
to. They have still a good way to go in 
the matter of social insurance befor« 





they reach the British standard, but 
there is little doubt that ing made a 
start they will develop rapi and just 
as in the matter of life assurance the 


American public has surpassed ours at 
home in their appreciation of its 
fits, so may they in future even 
our attainments in the realms of s 
insurance. The conference was an 
unqualified success, and while in no way 
interfering with the well establi 
Triennial International Actuarial Con- 
gresses, it is by no means unlikely that 
further opportunities will be sought in 
the future for an exchang 


of views be- 
tween actuaries on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 
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CELEBRATION FOR MacEWEN 


Pacific Mutual Vice-President Completes 
Thirty Years of Service; Fitting 

Commemoration Held 

MacEwen, 


and 


es < 
Mutual 
agency department, is rounding 
that institution, 


vice-president Pacific 
executive 
out thirty 


manager of its 


years with Long active 





MacEWEN 


a & 


in national affairs of life insurance, Mr 


MacEwen has served as a director of the 


Life Agency 


Insurance 


Officers Association and Life 
Cele- 


was marked 


Sales Research Bureau. 
bration of the anniversary 
a special meeting 


which Mr. 


within the company by 


of the president’s council, at 


MacEwen was accorded testimonials by 
his associates, Members of the execu- 
tive agency department also gave special 


notice to the occasion with an informal 


eathering 





‘ plavs 


= ne 3h. 
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The Twentieth 


The recent publication in daily 
papers of the Twentieth Century 
Committee on Debt Adjustment 
emphasized that the private credit in 
stitutions are linked closely with the 
other major parts of our economic struc 
ture, one member of the committee being 
Stillman F, Westbrook, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, calls new attention 
to the activities of the Fund, 
The Eastern Underwriter has 
asked to tell its readers something 
this organization. 


The 


The Twentieth Century 
of the principal research 
ing organizations in the 
its board of trustees 
H. Fahey, chairman, Federal Home Loan 
Land Bank: James G. McDonald, former 
High Commissioner for Refugees and 
now of editorial staff of New York 
Times; Charles P. Taft, son of the 
former President; William Allen White, 
famous Emporia, Kan., editor; Bruce 
Bliven, managing editor The New Re 
public; Francis Biddle, chairman Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; Henry S 
Dennison, Federal Reserve 3ank of Bos 
ton and well-known manufacturer, and 
A. A. Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State. Its economic advisers are J. Fred- 
erick Dewhurst, Wesley C. Mitchell, Jo- 
seph H. Willits and Sumner H, Sclich 
ter. Its executive director, Evans Clark. 

Among life insurance presidents who 
have acted as chairmen or been on its 
epenemtioes. are Thomas I. Parkinson, 
E quit: ible Society, and M. Albert Linton, 
Provident “Mutual. 

The Twentieth 
founded in 1919 and endowed by th« 
Edward A. Filene, 
concentrates on 
questions. Unlike 
canizations in this 


news- 
Fund's 
which 


bec n 
about 


Trustees 


Fund is one 
and fact-find- 
United States, 
consisting of John 


was 
late 
Boston merchant. It 
social and economic 


Century Fund 


other disinterested or- 
makes spe 


field it 


* senting 


ania Fund 


cific recommendations for immediate 
action, 
Objectives of Fund 

The Fund attacks current social and 
economic problems scientifically; seeks 
rather than avoids controversial issues. 
\nalvzing facts, the Fund = appraises 
needs. It is interested in long range ob- 
jectives. In its studies of economic dis- 
orders it applies the method employed 
by the medical foundations. It does not 
stop at research, Whatever the public 


questions at issue—Old 
bor relations, taxation, 
its, government credit or 
it investigates before it 


Age security, la- 
corporation prof- 
private debts 
acts, 

research staff, 


It makes use of a large 


selected from among leading scholars 
and authorities in the field on the basis 
of their experience in getting and pre- 


data, their scientific de- 
tachment and their professional reputa- 
tion. [t maintains no permanent re- 
search staff. Each staff is chosen for 
a particular study. When the facts are 
gathered they are presented to a spe- 
cial committee. These special committees 
are selected by the trustees from lead- 
ers in science and industry, men of cour- 
age and judgment. After the trustees, 
special staff and special committees have 
concluded their work the officers of the 
Fund are responsible for disseminating 
the results. Distribution of the facts is 
wide, 


factual 


Some of the Fund’s Studies 


The Fund is interested chiefly in those 


questions which touch the daily lives 
ot people, 
It has studied ways of financing the 


medical sery 
security markets; of 
wastes in distribution. It 
problems of debt, 


consumer: of organizing 
controlling 
reducing the 
has investigated the 


ices; of 


Taylor Reports Several 
Banks to Act as Agencies 


That a number of New York savings 
banks have expressed a willingness to 
open life insurance departments on Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, was announced over the 
radio last week by Judge Charles Poletti, 
lieutenant governor-elect. days 
later, November 26, Paul Taylor, “ai 
surance Department deputy in charge of 
bank life insurance, said five 
banks had indicated that they would js. 
“fifteen or twenty will 


Two 


savings 


sue policies and 
act as sons. 

Mr. Taylor declined to name the banks 
which intend to participate in the in- 
surance selling plan pending official j- 
ing of their applications on January 3 
He said his department is completing 
preparations for instituting the plan, in- 
pts oe printing of policy forms, rate 
books, and application blanks and get. 
ting doctors to make 
examinations, 

“We'll be in fine shape b 
he added. 

Speaking on the Savings Bank Life In- 
surance program, broadcast over Station 
WNYC, Judge Poletti declared’ that he 
and Governor Lehman hoped that “, 
substantial number of the mutual savings 
banks chartered in this state will take 
advantage of this permissive legislation 
and will establish life insurance depart- 
ments.” 


necessary medical 


y January 1,” 


public and private; of taxation; of the 
relation of labor to government. _ Its 
researches and recommendations are pro- 
ducing a growing arsenal of documented 
facts and programs of action for the 
attack on problems of public importance 


The studies of the Fund are designed 
to be useful aids to the next step for- 
ward. 


BEGIN AT HOME— 











LIFE INSURANCE ESTATE 
or 


CLEAN-UP PUND EDUCATIONAL FUND 








1948 





FAMILY INCOME 


During the past twelve months the Asso- 


ciates of the Osborne Bethea Agency have 
presented to the public more than |200 of 
these constructive and illuminating plans, 
each a definite step forward in the improve- 


ment of public relations. 


OSBORNE BETHEA 
General Ugent 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


50 Church St. 








New York, N. Y. 
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Discusses Double Indemnity 


\n interesting talk on Double Indem- 
underwriting was given before the 


nity * 5 7 . 

Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
jation, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, at 
Ute ’ 


speaker being 
the 
said 


its recent meeting, the I 
Lewis W. Robotham, secretary of 
Travelers Life Department. He 
im part: I LS . . 

“With the introduction of an accidental 
death benefit underwriters of life in- 
surance found it necessary to acquaint 
themselves with the technique of acci 
dent underwriting, for there are distinct 
differences in the hazards involved. Claim 
adjusters ol purely life companies also 
discovered fundamental differences in the 
work of investigating and settling claims. 

“An increase in litigation of life claims 
where alleged accidental deaths were in- 
volved was inevitable. Decisions have 
sometimes been rendered in favor of 
claimants which appeared to violate the 
language and intent of the contract and 
the cash box of the company. Some 
apprehension has been felt for the pos- 
sble effect on future experience of a 
broader interpretation of Double Indem- 
nity clauses than would be justified by 
the standards of law and equity that have 
heretofore prevailed. 

“Whether in future the courts will in- 
cline to the theory of distribution of 
wealth or adhere to the sanctity of con- 

It may depend some- 
course as_ individuals, 
there isn’t much 


tracts is not clear. 
what upon our 
but as underwriters 
we can do about it. 
“I do not believe the remedy lies in 
attempting by use of language and added 
exclusions to make the provision §air- 
tight. 

“It seems desirable to make the cover- 
age as inclusive, and the exceptions as 


few as possible, 
Speculative Enterprises 


“It is not safe to conclude that every 
risk accepted standard for life insurance 
is eligible for Double Indemnity. As to 
risks that are acceptable and financially 
eligible, it is not always desirable to 
grant the maximum limit in territory ad- 
verse as to laws or court rulings, or 
where the enterprise in which the appli- 
“ant is engaged, while presently prosper- 
be of a speculative nature, as 
for example, oil, cattle, mining or promo- 
tional enterprises. 
of Double Indemnity t 
sub-standard life risks is open to ques- 
tion \ latent impairment aggravated 
by an accident, or an active impair- 
ment attended by a very minor mishap 
may result in an accidental death claim, 
and any defence may be seriously weak- 
ened by evidence, in the form of the 
sub-standard issue, that the risk was ac 
cepted with knowledge of the impair- 

ent 

“The hazards of speculation, incentive 
claims, and probability of liti- 
bviously increase as the amount 
increases, and of all factors in- 


us, May 


t false 
cation 
it stake 


SELLING SALARY ALLOTMENT 


Small business concerns are joining the 


inks of larger organizations in adopt- 


life insurance protection for their 
aze earners, An announcement recent- 
vy made from the home offices of the 


‘rudential indicates that fourteen em- 
plovers have acquired salary allotment 
Insurance for their workers. In each in- 
stance the firm employs fewer than 100 


workers. 


FEESE ELECTED PRESIDENT 

R. M. Feese, branch manager at Lex- 
ington, Ky., for the Stanley and McKay 
Reed general agency, John Hancock, at 
Louisville, has been elected president of 
the Lexington Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation 





ST. LOUIS COURSES OFFERED 
The St. Louis chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, has perfected arrange- 
ments with Jefferson College to offer 
courses in preparation for examinations 
in all five of the CLU subjects. 


volved in the consideration of double in- 
demnity, the matter of limits is perhaps 
the most important. 

“Any mental or physical condition in 
which the life hazard is deferred but of 
a character readily activated by in‘ury, 
is not generally acceptable for indemnity, 
although such may qualify for standard 
issuance of life insurance. Habits, per- 
haps admissible for life insurance, but 
with a suspicion of careless use of auto 
mobile. are not granted indemnity cover- 


age. Occupations involving an accident 
hazard greater than it is felt can b 
covercd by the rate, are not granted 


indemnity. In general, double indemnity 
coverage is not considered an appro- 
priate addition to business life insurance, 
but where the amount of insurance d« 
sired seems modest in relation to the 
value of the life, indemnity is sometimes 
granted. 


“The experience thus far may be said 
to be satisfactory, but since in the busi- 


ness of underwriting there is no fiscal 
year, eternal vigilance is the price of 
ultimate safety. It is well established 


that the loss rate under the Double In 
demnity benefit increases with advancing 
age. For this reason a ratio of current 
losses to premiums cannot be accepted 
as a good index to the probable ultim 
ate experience of the underwriting 
company.” 


Refugees as Risks Problem to Underwriters 


(Continued from Page 1) 


insurance. Companies find writing this 
insurance profitable as a whole provided 
caution is observed on those particular 
classes which show an unexpectedly high 


mortality. It is natural that the risk 
having knowledge of impairment will 
accept a sub-standard policy where the 


man who believes himself in satisfactory 
condition will refuse it which to a certain 
degree ,creates a selection against the 
company. 

Sub-Standard Overweights 

Sub-standard overweights appear to 
show a satisfactory mortality and greater 
liberality can be exercised in accepting 
these risks. Those, however, showing 
heart and blood pressure complications 
must be accepted cautiously. 

On the subject of reinsurance many 
arrangements are being revised, effec- 
tive January 1. It appears probable that 
most of the reinsurance placed in the 
future will be handled facultatively and 
will be on a term rather than a coinsur- 
ance basis. 

With the increase of flying it is natu- 
ral that the companies are liberalizing 
on their treatment of fare-paying passen- 


gers, not only as to limits which will 
be accepted at standard rates but also 
as to double indemnity. Risks which 


formerly were refused coverage are now 
taking on a sub-standard basis and as 


the experience broadens undoubtedly 
greater liberality in underwriting will 
follow 


As the annual statements show, practi- 
cally all the companies are still suffer 
from their old income 
disability clauses. It seems to be quite 
eenerally agreed that the waiver of pre 
mium disability has been satisfactory 
There is some tendency for the various 
companies to liberalize in the granting 
of the waiver clause, especially with sub- 
standard ratings adjusted to minor physi- 
cal impairments and occupation hazards 


losses 


ing severe 


Double Indemnity 


Double indemnity is still discussed at 
ereat length whenever underwriters as- 
semble. From a strictly statistical stand- 
point the coverage has not resulted in 


any bad losses to date. It is interest 
to notice that one large company 
recently announced dividends to policy- 
holders whose coverage includes this 
feature. Underwriters agree that there 
are factors involved in double indemnity 
underwriting that make it necessary to 
distinguish between this coverage and the 
life policy to which it is always attached 

The courts are interpreting the claus 
from time to time and in a general way 
the interpretations have the effect of 
broadening the coverage. This makes it 
necessary for an occasional revision and 
rewriting of the terms 

Through combined and individual sta 


tistical studies much has been learned 
of the variation in accidental rate by 
ages, by the section of the country in 


which the applicant resides, and by the 
amount of coverage carried by the in- 
dividual policyholder. 

Some life underwriters and many acci 
dent and health underwriters feel that 


to date on double indem- 
nity cannot be relied upon as being the 
ultimate experience. Some of them think 
there is a deferred hazard and _ that 
eventually double indemnity is going to 
prove a rather troublesome problem for 
the life business. 

Anyone familiar with the life insurance 
business is free to admit that most com- 
panies went a bit “haywire” in_ their 
underwriting practices, especially as re- 
eards big risks in the period from 1920 
to 1930. Of course, the life companies 
were not peculiar or unusual if we keep 
in mind the mistakes made by practically 
every other form of business during that 
time. 


the ¢ Xe rience 


Big Risks 
From 1930 to 1935 or 1936, there was 
a very decided tightening up in the un- 
derwriting of big risks. It becarne in- 
creasingly to place large lines, 


difficult 
even when they were split up and offered 
to a number of companies. 

\s might have been expected, some of 
this unusual severity wore off as business 
improved along in 1936 and the early 
part of 1937. The falling off in general 
business early in 1937 again emphasized 
to all underwriters that it wasn’t wise 
to base underwriting decisions on the 
best years, or largest profits, and the 


biggest incomes. 


Promoted by Bankers Life 





GEORGE A. HARPER 

Here is a picture of George A. Har- 
per, the new assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the Bankers Life of Iowa 
\s announced in The Eastern Under 
writer last week with the story of his 

omotion, he has been with the com 
nanv since 1926 in both the home office 
and field, spending the first six months 
f this year as acting manager of the 
Cleveland agency. 
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Osler Vice-President 


Manufacturers Life 
HAS BEEN DIRECTOR 27 YEARS 


Active in Many Business Enterprises; 
L. M. McCarthy and C. S. Band 
Elected to Board 


F. Gordon Osler, director Manufac 
turers Life for 
been elected vice-president to 
the late Mitchell. 
cancies on the board resulting 


deaths of 


twenty-seven years, has 
succeed 
George G. The va- 


from the 


Mr. Mitchell and Harvey B 





F. GORDON OSLER 


were filled by the election of 
McCarthy and Charles $S 


Henwood, 
Leigh M. 
Band. 

To the vice-presidency Mr. Osler 
brings not only the experience of more 
than a quarter-century on the company’s 
directorate, but also that resulting from 
his widespread and varied business in- 
terests. A senior partner of Osler & 
Hammond, Toronto stockbrokers and 
financial agents, he also is president of 
the Canada Permanent Mortgage Corp 
and has plaved a prominent part in the 
iffairs of many of Canada’s leading in- 
dustrial -and financial corporations 

Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Band also are 


prominent in Canada’s business _ life 
Prior to 1921 Mr. McCarthy had an ex- 
tensive and varied banking career, dur- 


ing which he occupied several important 
ositions with large Canadian banks. I: 





that vear he joined in organizing Mara 
& McCarthy, members of the Toront 


of which he is the 
senior partner In addition, Mr. Me 
Carthy is a director of a number of 
-ompanies 

Mr. Band is vice-president of Gutta 
Percha and Rubber Limited and is also 


Stock Exchange, 


prominent 


a director of various industrial organiza 
tions as well as a member of the Cory 
ration of Trinity College, Toronto, coun 
il of the Toronto Art Gallery, board of 


ollege and 


vover rs of Have rgal e& 


KIRK WINS TWO PRIZES 
E. Kirk, 


Sherman Bremerton, Ore 


with the Earle W. Zinn agency of Seattle 
became the thirteenth fieldma: f the 


Northwestern Nationa] Life to complete 
} in the company’s applicatio: 
a-week, when he qualified for the 520t} 
nsecutive weck, November 3. He 
awarded $100 and a special prize 


pair of silver candle stic 


ten vears 





VW 
+ 








HELEN ROCKWELL AT BUFFALO 
Miss Helen Rockwell f Cleveland 
f the \ en's ¢ ittee, Na 
na \ssoct 1 i Life erwriters 
iddress¢ a luncheon o iffal ire 
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Acacia offers: 
I. First Year Commissions IV. Disability Benefits 
V. Death Benefits 


VI. Retirement Privileges 


II. Monthly Income 
III. Quality Bonus 


Acacia’s Opportunity Contract is a distinctly differ- 
ent plan of compensation, years removed from the 
experimental stage 


It makes an agent’s income more regular 
It gives greater reward for quality business 


It helps an agent increase his income, even in depres- 
sion years 


It eliminates an agent’s fears about the financial 
future of himself and family 


This contract puts a premium on permanency of 
employment and offers an incentive to build on 
quality business. Earnings do not decrease in later 
years as they would under the usual renewal con- 
tract; instead, an Acacia agent increases his compen- 
sation every time he adds $25,000 to his insurance in 
force 


An agent working under an ordinary renewal con- 
tract has two handicaps—an automatic decrease in 
renewal commissions every year after the tenth, and 


Why Acacia Agents Enjoy Unusual 


FINANCIAL SECURITY 


lessened earnings in later life through decreased pro- 
duction because of reduced activity 


Instead of having to contemplate the position in 
which he would ordinarily find himself as a result 
of these two handicaps, an Acacia agent can look 
forward to a steadily increasing monthly income and 
a substantial competence for his old age, aided and 
encouraged by the Company through reduced pro- 
duction requirements at sixty and again at sixty-five 


Passing years do take their toll, and lessened physical 
energy is reflected in decreased earnings 


Acacia realizes this fact and helps the agent solve 
his old-age problem 


He can participate in a voluntary and mutually- 
contributory retirement plan 


He is safeguarded in his daily work against the ever- 
present hazard of permanent or even temporary 
total disability 


His family is assured of the continuance of income 
for a period of years after his death 


Everything possible has been done to lessen worry 
or concern about the future, thereby enabling the 





agent to work with maximum effectiveness 


Acacia is proud of this great forward step—increased compensation, 
permanency of employment and security in old age, through the Acacia 
Opportunity Contract. It is all described in an interesting booklet 


ACACIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL LIFE 





WILLIAM Montcomery, President 


Branches In Sixty Principal Cities 


CHARTERED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1869 


Home Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Underwriting A 
Discussed by 


Addressing the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents as chairman of its 
ihirty-second annui ul convention which 


pened at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
> wt York City yesterday morning, 
Julian Price, president Jefferson Stand- 
=rd Life, Greensboro, touching on the 


convention theme of ,, Underwriting 

\merica’s Human Values,” said that — 
insurance itself might be represented % 
4 ledger of human values. 

Those vital human values which are 
created by life insurance and which pro- 
tect the welfare of life insurance policy- 
holders and beneficiaries are recorded on 
the outgoing side of the ledger, he said. 
They include the prevention of poverty 
or dependency for families deprived of 
their income-provider, the care of aged 
persons, the education of children, the 
payment of home mortgages, and many 
other items. Such values, however, are 
made possible only because of those con- 

tributed human values noted on the in- 
come side of the ledger. The first re- 
cording here is, of course, the thrift and 
sacrifice of policyholders. Here also are 
recorded the human values contributed 
by the institution itself through human 
vision, human ability and, above all, hu- 
man responsibility. Pausing to contem 


plate the significance of these values 
which underlie life insurance steward- 
ship, we might well annotate this page 
of our ledger with a line written by 
Emerson, “An institution is the length- 
ened shadow of a man.” 

Continuing, Mr. Price said, “Life in- 


surance stewardship as it is understood 


and applied throughout the life insur- 
ance world today will be the subject of 
a later address from this platform. It is 


my purpose here merely to stress the 
importance of stewardship as a conscious 
and living ideal—an ideal which demands 
of us not only faithfulness and integrity 
in the actual administration of company 
affairs, but also the constant exercise of 
our creative imaginations to the end that 
life insurance may grow not in_ size 
alone, which is incidental, but in quality 
and usefulness. In pursuit of that broad- 
er phase of stewardship, these annual 
occasions have a special value. Coming 
together, less as representatives of life 
insurance companies than as individuals 
who have an absorbing interest in life 
insurance, we find here opportunity for 
the interchange of ideas so essential for 
the stimulation of creative thinking. 
“During the course of these sessions, 


experienced life insurance men_ will 
share with us some of the facts and 
——er they have absorbed and as- 


similated through serving the interests 
of life insurance policyholders, The 
messages of leaders in fields other than 
life insurance will broaden our appre- 
ciation of the aims and problems of 
various important spheres of activity in 
American life and will give us a larger 
view of our own field. Informally, we 
shall have the opportunity to renew old 
and make new acquaintances among peo- 
ple engaged in our own line of work 
in various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 
Underwriting Values 

_“The word ‘underwriting’ has a dis- 
tinctly e economic flavor—to write under, 
to subscribe one’s name; hence, in in- 
surance parlance, to assume a risk or, 
in a more general sense, to guarantee. 
‘America’s human values,’ on the other 
hand, is an redolent of 
America’s since 


expression 
hopes and 


aspirations 


early colonial times. The words of our 
theme scem to frame a window of the 
mind through which we glimpse a moy- 
ing picture of America’s history, reveal- 
ing in every phase a valiant struggle, 
through both individual and cooperative 
effort, to guarantee human values. Into 
this pageant of the mind come the early 
settlers, struggling with nature, fighting 
the Indians, setting up governments un- 
der which they might enjoy those lib- 
erties—political, religious, or economic— 
variously denied them at home. Next 
come scenes of the struggle of the thir- 
teen colonies, first for self-government 
and finally for complete independence; 


the winning of that independence; the 
struggle to form a workable union, the 
framing of the Constitution. 

“As the nineteenth century comes into 


view, we see the American frontier move 
steadily westward and industrial cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Pio- 
necrs, in increasing numbers, trek across 
the plains, the desert, the mountains, 
partly in response to an inner urge to 
seck nature and the simple life, partly 
in response to the lure of free land, 
the chance of a fresh start. Enacted 
in this drama of the great westward 
movement—strongly romantic in its con- 
ception, brutally harsh in its actualities 

are scenes of supreme heroism reveal- 
ing the pioneer’s magnificent struggle 
to survive and other scenes revealing 
the crudity and spiritual barrenness of 
life on the frontier where cultural values 
are lost in the forgetfulness of physical 
necessity. In the wake of the land 
pioneer, we see the industrial pioneer 
and his partner, the inventor. Railroads 


rise 


are built and, riding the railroads, still 
greater numbers go West. 
“Into the picture come vast armies 


of immigrants arriving on our shores in 
quest of the promised egal in the 
new world. We see them dispersing into 
all sections of the country, contributing 
enormously to the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of the nation—a few 
destined to fulfil the American fairy tale 
of “rags to riches,” the majority be- 
coming absorbed and assimilated into the 
so-called middle class life of America, a 
residue failing to find places much above 
the poverty level they had known at 
home. Finally, we see a continent trans- 
formed, through the processes of settle- 
ment, railroad-building, immigration, in- 
dustrialization, invention and _ scientific 
discovery, from a wilderness to a modern 
mechanized civilization, a great wealth- 
producing nation. But we are chiefly 
interested in how human values have 
been affected in this changed aspect.” 


Raised Standard of Living 


Interpreting this growth, Chairman 
Price said, “The very circumstances of 
our national existence have tended to 


America an intense absorption 
in economic activity. Not only have we 
had a vast continent with a wealth of 
natural resources to develop, but we have 
had two oceans to keep us comparatively 
free from the constant threats of war 
which sap the resources and energies— 
physical, mental, and spiritual—of so 
many nations less fortunately situated. 
Our preoccupation with economic growth 
and development has appeared to many 
observers of American life to emanate 
from a narrow, purely materialistic con- 
cept of life in which all values were sub- 
ordinated to that of money. This in- 
terpretation, however, seems to have 
missed entirely the significance, from the 


foster in 


merica’s 


standpoint of human values, of the evolu- 
tion of American life. Viewed in this 
light, we find the most striking aspect of 
the picture is the enormous increase in 
the standard of living of our population, 


generally, over a period of 100 years 
On the average, our people have better 
food, better clothes, better houses. They 
are healthier, have more leisure and are 
better educated, not only through school 
ing but through books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, and travel. They not only 
spend more but they save more. These 





JULIAN PRICE 


proof of a 
America’s 


average, long-term trends are 
tremendous enhancement of 
human values. 
“But we are 
rightly so. We 


still not satisfied, and 


want more of these good 
things and for more people. We want 
greater stability and security. With the 
vast resources we have at our command 

not only in natural supplies but in an 
enormous capacity for mass production 
—there is no reason why we cannot 
make further progress along the paths 
to which the lessons of our past dis- 
tinctly point. There can be little doubt 
that the long-range increase in our na- 
tional wealth and the wide diffusion of 
its benefits have been brought about 
both through the industry and thrift of 
our people individually and also through 
an increasing sense of cooperative re- 
sponsibility on the part of our American 
institutions. 

“The opportunity to work and save 
has represented to most Americans the 
meaning of the inalienable right of every 
man to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. The great majority who 
have risen in the scale of economic wel- 
fare—and happily that has been a com 


mon rather than an exceptional experi- 
ence in American life—have done so by 
working and saving.” 
Approached an Ideal 

Bringing the picture down to today, 
the chairman continued, “Of course, we 
recognize that we have never had in 
America, and probably there never could 


be in any country, an ideally equal op 
portunity for every man. In the days 
when our government had an abundance 
of free land to give away, America en- 
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Human Values 


Julian Price before Presidents 


joyed perhaps the closest approach in 
history to that ideal. Then, every man, 
regardless of economic status, could be- 
come a property owner provided he was 
willing to settle upon and cultivate the 
land, The settler’s life was exceedingly 
arduous but it was simple. He was sub- 
ject to many hazards beyond his control 
such as the marauding of the Indians, 
the rigors of the climate, and devastat- 
ing pestilences but, if he succeeded at 
all, it was purely through his own ef- 


forts. Whether his neighbor’s efforts 
succeeded or failed, did not, materially, 
affect him. 

“In our highly complex and interde- 


pendent economic life today, the welfare 
of every individual directly affects, and 
s affected by, that of the community 
as a whole, both local and national. In- 
dividual effort and individual responsi- 
bility, therefore, are more than ever 
essential to general progress, but the re- 
inforcement of individual effort through 


cooperation is also necessary to an in- 
creasing degree. During the past twen- 
tyv-five years, particularly, we have been 


learning new ways to apply such cooper 
ation. The recognition of an interest 


and a responsibility in the  con- 
sumer’s welfare on the part of the pro- 
ducer and in the worker’s welfare on the 


part of the employer are manifestations 
of a broader viewpoint with respect to 
ur national economy, and one which has 
contributed greatly to the fruits of in- 
dividual industry and_ thrift, 
_ “The institution of life insurance of- 
fers a concrete example of human values 
underwritten through individual effort 
applied cooperatively under the guidance 
of able, experienced, and _ responsible 
management. The economic value of an 
individual human life is one of the most 
fundamental of human values because 
upon it depend so many other values 
The sustenance of life itself, health, and 
happiness, not only for the individual 
but for those he loves, depend in a 
large measure upon his earning capacity 
Death, disability, i. old age destroy 
earning power and, therefore, represent 
hazards which threaten human values. 
Life insurance, however, is an economic 
instrument which may be _ utilized to 
guard against the economic. conse- 
quences of these contingencies and thus 
preserve many human values dependent 
upon earning capacity. 

“It operates very simply. 
nakes a contract 


i An individual 
with a life insurance 
company and, in accordance therewith, 
pays a regular premium. The company, 
by assuming the risk not only on this 
individual life but also on a large num- 
ber of other lives, utilizes the law of 
averages and can thus guarantee to each 
individual, the payment of a fixed sum 
either upon maturity of the contract or 
in the event of death or other specific 
contingency provided for. The guaranty 
made by the company and represented 
by the life insurance contract has both 


a scientific and a human basis. It rests 
upon actuarial calculations taking into 
account premiums, expected mortality 


among the group insured, a conservative 
interest rate, and the cost of carrying 
the business, and also upon the ability 
and integrity of the company in manag- 
ing its business in the interests of policy- 
holders 
Serving America 
“Thus, through cooperative 
principle of life insurance and the 
(Continued on Page 27) 


thrift, the 
faith- 
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By Paul Troth 


IDEAS that CLICK | 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time 


No. 61 


A variation of an idea from this column 
was used the 
which finally 
insurance. 


other day to close a case 
totaled $105,000 in new life 


wr x 





There without even 


you sit dreamin’ 
enough to heat the place! 


The agent on the case was a woman, 
Miss Florence E, Stieler, who is with 
the Forty-second Street branch office of 
the New York Life in New York City. 
Joseph M. Schirmer is in charge of the 
office. Miss Stieler has been actively 
engaged in the life insurance business 
for about three years and is doing a 
good job. When I asked her for her 
card—I like to be sure of the spelling 
of names with “ie” in them—she handed 
me one which I'll probably carry for the 
next twelve months. It is a 1939 calen- 
dar. She has discovered prospects keep 
calendars longer, A clever line under 
her name is this one: “Specialist—Per- 
manent Incomes.” 

About the idea that closed the big 
case: Miss Stieler’s prospect was a well- 
to-do gentleman, married, with two chil- 
dren, who owned no life insurance and 
was not interested in it because he be- 
lieved he could make his own invest- 
ments. Miss Stieler talked‘to him about 
a family maintenance plan that would 
provide $500 a month income until his 
children were both of age. The prospect 
asked the premium for such a plan and 
then complained that the policy cost too 
much. Miss Stieler answered: 

“Why, Mr. Prospect, the policy really 
doesn’t cost a nickel. It’s just a piece 
of paper that sets forth the terms of 
our agreement. What I’m talking to you 
about is money for future delivery for 
your children, your wife or for you. The 
policy doesn’t cost anything; what you 
are paying for is the standard of living 
to which you have accustomed your fam- 
ily.” That idea closed the case for $50,- 


000 and Miss Stieler ordered out an 
additional fifty and five which were 
placed and paid for. 

There are many men, both young and 


old, who have set for themselves and 
their families high standards of livine 
and elaborate plans for the future, built 
gorgeous dream castles and failed to put 
real foundations under them. Through 
life insurance is the only way to create 
in immediate estate to meet those ob- 
jectives 
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Harvard Makes Research Into 
Life Insurance Marketing Methods 


of life in- 
methods in this coun- 
try during the 1814-1843 has 
been published by the Harvard Business 
Historical Society in its 
November, 1938. The article was written 
by J .Owen Stalson of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business 
and is based on his study of the 
books, letter books 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Annuities. 


\ most interesting account 


surance marketing 
years just 


3ulletin for 


Administration 
record 
and accounts of the 


Lives and Granting 
That 
been in close touch with life insur- 


pioneering company appears to 
have 
ance men in England and to have imi- 
tated the English companies in its busi- 
ness methods. The problems encountered 
by “all novel establishments” are set 
forth in this article’s description of the 
Pennsylvania Company’s efforts to get 
the attention of the public focused on 
life insurance a hundred and twenty-five 
years ago; its advertisements are quoted, 
its advertising expenses noted, its rejec- 
tion of the idea of agency representa- 
tion and the consequent modest success 


of the company are interestingly de- 
scribed. 
Career of Mr. Stalson 
At a time when insurance men are 


studying every aspect of the selling prob- 
lems of our own day it is refreshing, if 
not actually helpful, to look at a picture 
of life insurance selling in the days when 
life insurance selling in this country was 
only beginning. 

Mr. Stalson is a Minneapolis man. 
After going through high school there 
he was graduated from the University 
of Minnesota. When he was going to 
high school and also when he was going 
to college he devoted his Summers to 


salesmanship which covered a_ wide 
range, including sales of oil burners, 
real estate and books. In the latter 
field he made a good record of selling 


75% of his interviews 
pe riod. 
st the 
Stalson became 
manager for a trade 
journal in the construction field. His 
next position was with the investment 
banking house of Blair & Co., New York 
He studied investments and salesmanship 
for a period of several months at the 
New York headquarters of the company 
and spent the balance of a year selling 

securities in the Chicago office. 


With Penn Mutual and Home Life 


He was brought into life insurance by 
Major Alexander E. Patterson, now vice- 
president in charge of production with 
the Penn Mutual Life and at the time 
general agent of that company in Chi- 
cago. When Major Patterson temporar- 
ily went to New York, and the late Frank 
H. Davis had charge of the Chicago 
agency, Mr. Stalson had valuable train- 
ing under him too, During his first year 
of selling life insurance Mr. Stalson paid 


as he closed in 
over a two months’ 

After graduating 
of Minnesota Mr. 


year advertising 


University 
tor a 


for $250,000. John Gordon, now general 
agent for the Home Life in New York, 
and formerly general agent in Chicago, 


made Mr. Stalson his supervisor in Chi- 
cago. Later, with the Home Life, Mr. 
Stalson became assistant manager in Chi- 
cago for two years and then general 
agent of the Home in that city. In the 
meantime, he studied law at night for 
two years, attending the DePaul Law 
School, 

Mr. Stalson found himself becoming 
more and more interested in the scien- 
tific technique of selling and sales man- 
agement. He decided that he wanted 
to study sales management in a broad 
educational field where this more spe- 
cialized study would be carried on under 


the direction of professional academic 
teachers. He, therefore, entered the 
Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion from which he was graduated in 
1934, receiving the degree of M.B.A. with 
distinction, 


Joined Research Faculty 


Following graduation Mr. Stalson joined 
the faculty of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, his duties being 
in connection with research. He made 
special studies in fire insurance, life 
insurance and marine insurance for use 
in the school’s course in business history, 
in which department he was also occa- 
sionally a lecturer on risk and insurance. 
Following a year of this work he began 
a two-year program of special study in 
life insurance marketing; he has concen- 
trated on tracing the development of 
sales management ideas and method in 
the business. In this work he has vis- 
ited many companies and most libraries 
of significance in the field of life insur- 
ance in this country. 

During the year 1937 Mr. Stalson gave 
most of his time to special research for 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau. One of his assignments there was 
a study, only recently issued by the 
sureau, called “Organizing for Sales.” 
This consisted in a survey of the selling 
and sales management programs of five 
important companies not in the life in- 
surance business. Mr. Stalson prepared 
the plan of research, made the investi- 
gations at the several companies, and 
wrote the reports on each company, 
later assisting in the formulating of a 
general report based on the material of 
the individual “case” studies of each 
company. 

Mr. Stalson is at present giving full 
time to research on a life insurance sales 
management study at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration 
where he is a member of the research 
faculty and occasionally a lecturer on 
risk and i insurance in the business history 
course given by by Oe hecananall 


Los Angeles A Agency Change 


Charles K. Brust has succeeded to the 
sxeneral agency in Los Angeles of the 
Guardian Life, formerly operated by 
Brust & von Breton. Mr. von Breton, 
junior member, goes on retirement. in- 
come from the company. His health is 
not good. Mr. Brust, who established 
the agency, will continue. Sidney Leh- 
man, supervisor, will also continue. 


STAMP CLUB MEETS TODAY 


Members of the New York Life Stamp 
Society will participate in their sixth 
annual exhibition December 1] and 2, at 
51 Madison Avenue. The annual meet- 
ing and election of officers will take 
place at the same address on Decem- 
ber 5. 


MOYER GOES TO NORANDA 
\ O. Moyer, who has 
secretary at Kitchener, Ont., for Mutual 
Life of Canada, has been appointed 
branch secretary in charge of new No- 
randa, Quebec. He started in the in- 


vestment department at head office in 
1925, 


been. branch 





WHITSITT GOES TO URBANA 


LeRoy Whitsitt, a member of the De- 
catur, Ill., agency, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
has removed to ‘Urbana where he will 
serve as district representative of the 
same agency in Champaign and Vermil- 
lion Counties. 


CANADA INSURANCE SALES 


More than $275,000,000 of new Ordinary 
was sold in Canada and Newfoundland 
during the first nine months of 1938, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. 





— ———_—_ 


Bridal Couple Sail 





H. H. Kirwin and Bride 


H. H. Kirwin, assistant 
the Group department of the 


manager of 
\etna Life 


at Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. Kirwin 
were photographed for The Eastern Un- 
derwriter as they left on their honey- 


moon trip on the Queen of Bermuda a 
few days ago. Mrs. Kirwin is the for- 
mer Phyllis May Chandler, daughter of 
William J. Chandler, Boston, and Mr. 
Kirwin is a son of Dr. Henry Kirwin, 
Dedham, Mass. 





MISSTATEMENT VOIDS POLICY 


St. Louis Judge Reverses Circuit Court 
on Award to Widow Whose Husband 
Gave —_— Birth Date 
Presiding Judge Hostetter of the St 
Louis Court of Appeals has declared that 
‘age itself is not a disease” in a decision 
which reversed an award of $1,300 grant- 
ed to Mrs. Blanche E. Langan in an in- 
surance suit. The decision reversed was 
by former Circuit Judge Wesley J. Me- 
\fee. Judge Hostetter held that Mrs 
Langan could not collect because the 
evidence tended to prove that the policy 
on which she was suing contained mis 

statements as to the assured’s age. 

The policy had been taken several 
vears ago by Mrs. Langan’s husband, 
Oliver Langan, and gave his birth date 
as in 1873, while other insurance policies 
and family records indicated he was 
born in 1871. 


SPEAKS ON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
Vincent S. Welch, second vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Society, stopped in Den- 
ver = route to the East, coming from 
the Pacific Coast. He said that while 
business throughout the nation is ona 
“sit-tight” basis, because of so much un- 
certainty, there are profits for the in- 
dividual or firm willing to go out and 
hustle. 


JOHNSTON GUEST SPEAKER 


Gale F. Johnston, manager southwest- 
ern division, Group department, Metro- 
politan Life, was guest speaker to the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 


Louis November 17. New — general 
agents and managers who have been ap- 
pointed in St. Louis during the past few 
months occupied places at the head 
table. 


MANY TAKING CLU CLU COURSE 
Fifty-nine agents of Richmond, Va. 
are taking a course leading to the de- 
gree of Chartered Life Underwriter be- 
ing conducted by H. W. Vaden, manager 
at Richmond for the Guardian Life, un- 
der sponsorship of the University ot 
Richmond. Practically all the general 
agencies in that city are represented in 
the school. 
Ww. J. ‘LAVELLE ‘DEAD 
(Mike) Lavelle, veteran Bankers 
lowa agent in Montana, and 
“Dean of the Grizzlies,” died 


W. J. 
Life of 
known as 


at his home in Helena, age 75. 
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Mortality Experience in Favorable 


Dr. Frost Tells Presidents 


address on the human signifi- 
changing mortality, delivered 
Association of Life Insurance 
New York December 1, 
Harold M. Frost, medical director New 
England Mutual Life, said at the outset 
that he is temperamentally averse to a 
mathematical presentation of mortality 
figures. He believes that this is the 
proper reé alm and prerogative of the vi- 
tal statistician. He said: 

“Naturally, I understand and concede 
their pri actical importance in the conduct 
of the institution of life insurance. | 
prefer rather to interpret them in the 
light of their bearing upon the develop- 
ment of human health and happiness; of 
the picture they portray as to the im- 
provement in the living conditions and 
comfort of mankind. I am aware that 
for good reasons a comparative survey 
of current mortality has become a tra- 
dition of this feature of your program. | 
shall respect this custom, though in brief 
fashion.” 

Dr. Frost then summarized the mor- 
tality among insured lives in 1938 as 
compiled by the association. The records 
cover the first ten months. The out- 
standing feature of this survey is that 
the mortality for 1938 is markedly less 
than that for 1937. In fact, it is the 
lowest for all the years during which 
these records of the association have 
been compiled. In specific figures, 747.9 
of each 100,000 policyholders will have 
died this year, as compared with 7943 
in 1937. This represents an improvement 
in the death rate of 5.8%, a saving of 
46.4 lives for each 100,000 policyholders. 

Dr. Frost observed that if the same 
degree of improvement continues and 
applies to our general population, we 
may expect 73,000 fewer deaths than last 
year in spite of an increase in popula- 
tion. He continued: 

“Considering the lower death rate in 
conjunction with the increase in popula- 
tion, we conclude that there will be about 
1,378,000 deaths in the United States in 


In his 
cance of 
before the ; 
Presidents in 


1938—a saving of 85,000 lives as com- 
pared with 1937. This forecast appears 
conservative. 


Industrial and Ordinary 


“As for insured lives, the death rate 
of both Ordinary and Industrial policy- 
holders has improved: in the former by 
a decrease of 4.0% and in the latter by 
a decrease of 6.5%. Here again, as in 
recent years, improvement is greater 
among Industrial than among Ordinary 
policyholders. As usual, the causes of 
death are divided into twenty-one speci- 
fic categories. In twelve of these the 
death rate is the lowest since this series 
egan, reflecting the general improve- 
ment, In only three is there any ma- 
terial increase. 

“Considering first the three classes 
showing an increase in death rate, we 
note that deaths from organic heart dis- 
ease have increased from 1586 to 164.3 
per 100,000 insured lives, the highest rate 
ever recorded in this series; and that 
deaths from cancer have increased from 
91.0 to 94.1 per 100,000. These are the 
two foremost causes of death. 

“The increased death rate from or- 
ganic heart disease derives almost entire- 
ly from the Ordinary policyholders. 
Among the Industrial policyholders this 
rate shows an increase of but 0.2 deaths 
per 100,000. The death rate from suicide 
increased by 16.1%, from 13.7 to 15.9 
This is 





deaths per 100,000 insured lives. 
not surprising, 
“Turning now to the brighter side of 


the picture we find that influenza and 
pneumonia registered the most prominent 
gains, representing 62% of the total say 
ing of 1938 over 1937. The deaths from 
influenza decreased by 65.9%—from 17.3 
to 5.9 per 100,000 policyholders ; those 
from pneumonia, by 26.3—from 66.5 to 
49.0 per 100,000. These are the lowest 
rates for these two diseases in the cours¢ 
of this series. 

“Tuberculosis 
lowest death rate, yet 
series: 39.5 deaths per 
holders, a decrease of 
with 1937. It has shown a 
provement since 1920.” 

Dr. Frost also observed that “since 
1929 deaths from Bright’s disease have 
declined by 31.1%—from 65.3 to 45.0 per 
100,000. The death rate of the six chil- 
dren’s diseases is 10.9 deaths per 100,000. 
It includes new low figures for scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, meningitis and diarrhea 
and enteritis. 

“Not all of the improvement is to be 
found among deaths from disease. By 
no means the least welcome news is that 
deaths from automobile accidents have 
declined almost 20%. 


likewise registers the 
recorded in this 
100,000 policy- 
88%, compared 
steady im- 


Significance of Changes 


“In proceeding now to the attempt to 
visualize the human significance of but 
a few of the changes in the death rate 
from disease, we must as a preliminary 
consider briefly the work of one of the 
foremost contributors to the well-being 
of the human race, Louis Pasteur.” 

Dr. Frost spoke at some length re- 
garding Pasteur’s work, history of tu 
berculosis, smallpox, diphthe ria, typhoid 
fever, diarrhea and enteritis. Then he 
referred to the development of modern 
surgery and shifted his discussion from 


these favorable changes of mortality, 
“understanding somewhat better why, in 
our country, the mean duration of life 
has increased from approximately forty 
years in the year 1850 to abont = six‘) 
vears at this time. We must face the 
fact that this gain of about twenty years 
is due mainly to improved mortality at 


ages under 60; that beyond age 60 the 
expectation of life has increased but 
little, if any.” 

He then took up the degenerative dis 
eases. They chiefly include heart diseas 
not caused by acute infection, apoplexy, 
hardening of the arteries, chronic inflam 
mation of the kidneys, cancer, and ‘suga 


diabetes. They are primarily an attri- 
bute of advancing age. Three of them 

heart disease, cancer and diabetes—serm 
to be definitely on the increase. The 


reasons are not clear.” <A contributing 
factor is undoubtedly the increasing av- 
erage age of our population. Other rea 
sons are doubtless the increasing ac- 
curacy of diagnosis and more modern 
classification of diseases. 


“Cancer has become the second most 
common cause of death, exceeded only 
by heart disease. It is only natural and 


proper that heart disease should be the 
outstanding cause of death of our race 

“The problem which faces us, there- 
fore, is not the elimination of heart dis 
ease, which can never occur, but rather 
its postponement to even older ages, and 
particularly beyond the prime of life, 


to the end that the longevity of man 
may be increased. It must be confessed 
that at present there is no clue as to 


how this problem may be solved.” 

In concluion Dr. Frost said: “The 
predominant role which the institution 
of life insurance has played in the de 
velopment of human health, comfort and 


Julian Price on Underwriting Human Values 


(Continued from Page 23) 


ful stewardship of the companies, each 
policyholder may convert not only a por- 
tion of his present but his anticipated 
earning power into future benefits neces- 
sary for the welfare of himself and his 
dependents. Such benefits are received 
in the form of money either in lump 
sums or in income payments but their 
human value to the recipients can be 
calculated only in terms of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, family life, recreational, and 
educational activities and in the enjoy- 
ment of many other human values—eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural. Operating in- 
directly to protect the general welfare, 
these benefits relieve the community of 
the burden of caring for many citizens 
who might otherwise become dependent 
upon public or private charity; they tend 
to sustain the spending capacity of the 
community and they afford to their re- 
cipients opportunity to lead healthful 
and wholesome lives as useful members 
of the community. 

“The institution of life insurance, 
therefore, serves in a most constructive 
way the community which is America. 
The extent to which the American peo- 
ple, through this cooperative means, are 
meeting their individual responsibilities 
and are materially contributing to the 
general welfare may be judged from 
estimates for the current year showing 
the total coverage they enjoy, the amount 
of new protection purchased during the 
year and the amount disbursed or cred- 


ited during the vear by life insurance 
companies to policyholders and_benefi- 
ciaries. Announcement of such estimates 
at this time is made possible through 
the generous cooperation of member and 
non-member companies of this associa- 
tion who have furnished their 1938 data 
for this purpose. The 208 companies 
which furnished data relative to their 
new business and insurance in force 

based upon actual records for the first 
ten months of the year and estimates 
for the last two—had in force, at the 
beginning of this year, 97% of the in- 
surance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve life insurance companies. 
The forty-eight companies, which fur- 
nished the policy payment data, dis- 
bursed last vear 92% of the total pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
by all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. Based upon these _ individual 
company records, estimates for the 
country as a whole have been made and 
the figures projected to December 31.” 


New Business $11,800,000,000 


It is estimated that new life insurance 
acquired from United States legal re- 
serve companies during 1938 will amount 
to $11,800,000,000- $2,996,000,000 less than 
the 1937 figure. The total amount of 
life insurance in force on December 31 
will approximate $110,300,000,000, repre- 
senting an average coverage of $1,725 on 


about 64,000,000 lives. While this out- 





Kay Hart Studi 
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DR. HAROLD M. 


and which it will play in fu- 


happiness, : 
pertect 


ture endeavors to attain a more 
goal, should inspire a lasting pride in 
every one of us who is fortunate enough 
to be associated with it; in you, its ex- 
ecutives; in us, its medical directors ; 
in every member of its home office 
and field forces.” 





total is the largest on “record, 
it is the spread of the protection, rather 
than its dollar value, that indicates its 
importance in the underwriting of hu- 
man values. When beneficiaries and 
policyholders are counted together it is 
indicated that the current life insurance 
coverage extends to 100,000,000 persons. 
\ctual payments under present insur- 
ance in force will be distributed over a 
long period of years in the future but 
each policy has a very real present value 
in that it represents a definite sum avail- 
able at any time whenever the need, for 
which it was designed, arises. 

Payments $2,600,000,000 


During 1938 many thousands of Ameri- 
can families have experienced the com- 


standing 


fort of having this ready source of 
funds at times when they were most 
needed. It is estimated that by the end 


of the year amounts paid or credited by 
life insurance companies to policyholders 
and beneficiaries will total $2,600,000,000 
Of this amount 37.5% or $975,000,000 will 
have been paid in death claims to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders. The 
remaining 62.5% or $1,625,000,000 will 
have gone to living policyholders as ma- 
tured endowments, annuities, surrender 
values, policyholders’ dividends, and dis- 
ability payments. These 1938 payments 
are part of the stream of funds which 
are annually sent into American homes 
to take care of expenses attendant upon 
illness and death, to help in the read- 
justment of families bereft of their in- 
come-provider, to continue sending chil 
dren to school who might otherwise have 
to contribute to family support, to en- 
able elderly persons to retire inde- 
pendently, and to accomplish a thousand 
other purposes for which thoughtful and 
responsible individuals provided through 
life insurance. 

“The present volume of life insurance 
in force guarantees the continuous flow 
of such funds into the homes of the na- 
tion for many years to come,” said the 
chairman. “Thus, American policyhol- 
ders, faithfully served by life insurance 
companies, are contributing in a very 
practical way toward the underwriting of 
America’s human values.” 
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Values That Can’t Be Measured 


father 
a man’s value cannot be appraised or underwritten. 
or replacing. 


an influence on his children 


HUMAN LIFE has two values. 


As a husband—a 


a guiding spirit in his community,— 
It is beyond measuring 
But a man possesses a second value—one which his family rarely 


thinks about, possibly because they feel it is “commercialistic,” or perhaps sim- 


ply because they take it for granted. 


The second value is a tangible quantity that can be calculated. It is a 
man’s worth as a money-producing machine, an apparatus that generates the 
constant flow of income which his family consumes. Customarily we separate the 
salary-producing function from the spiritual values and call it “earning power.” 

Earning power can be replaced wholly or in part. And that is the pri- 
mary job of life insurance—not merely because earning power is a measurable 
value that can be replaced, but because of the immeasurable sentimental values 
that grow out of the replacement. No man shows his loving-kindness more 
unselfishly than the man who arranges a substitute for his money value. No 
family understands the power of a father’s thoughtfulness more than the family 
that is living on a replacement income issuing from a life insurance contract. 


STRETCHING THE INCOME 

ONTINENTAL AMERICAN believes that every earning man 
C should arrange not merely a sum of life insurance, but a sub- 

stitute income. Such a replacement salary should be as large 
a part of his present income as possible—and should cost as 
little as possible. In practical life, this is a vital problem which 
often seems unsolvable. It has always been the special 
philosophy of Continental American to stretch the income- 


producing power of the premium dollar. 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARI 


vrite W. M. ROTHAERMEL, Vice President 
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Check these 


Points of Extra Protection 


a a a 


S 


XS 


aS 44 4 


Assets 10% more than liabilities—double the usual 
margin of extra protection. 

Preferred Class rates on a full line of ten different 
contracts. 

Originators of the Family Income Policy—also com- 
plete Family Protection rider for almost any policy. 
Extra-Protection “Business Policy” providing to Age 
65 an average of about 50% more than the usual 
amount of insurance per premium dollar. 


One-Year-Term Additions—without evidence of in- 
surability—providing an average of $100 of extra 
protection for every $1 of dividend. 

New 20-Year Term policy with reduced rates for first 
§ years—convertible during first 15 years. 
Change-of-Plan privilege permits Endowment and 
Limited Pay policyholders to reduce premium to 
lower than Ordinary Life premium as of original age 
regardless of health or insurability. Limited Pay 
policies contain guaranteed Endowment option. 


Unique Educational Income Agreement automatically 
insures student beneficiary at no extra cost. 

Monthly premiums on all plans. 

Protection for every class of risk—preferred, standard, 
and substandard up to 2% times standard mortality. 
For retirement protection: Optional Retirement 
Annuity and Adjustable Income Endowment giving 
complete flexibility to meet unknown future conditions. 
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Stewardship in Life Insurance Management 


As Told to Presidents by E. I. Low 


Life insurance is the lineal descendant 


of the 
when a new house was to be raised or a 


custom of the pioneers whereby 
barn built or any work of major import- 
undertaken, the neigh- 
wether and, by their 
enterprise to 
conclusion, Ethelbert 
Ide Low, chairman of the board Home 
Life of New York, told the Life 
dents Association at its convention yes- 
terday in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


“This was not charity, 


ance was to be 

bors eathered — te 
ynited efforts, brought the 
, successful 


Presi- 


not dependence 


on the government. It was self-reliance 
and cooperation,” he said. “Each man 
knew that, when his turn came, his 


would rally to his assistance. 
The modern, independent, — self-reliant 
\merican—rugged individualist, if you 
will—still wants to ‘do his own doing,’ 
to take care of himself, his wife, and 
his children. He has taken on certain 
responsibilities and believes that, while 
he lives, he can fulfill these responsi- 
bilities himself. But in case of his pre- 
wants to feel that he 


neighbors 


mature death, he ; 1 th 
himself has taken care of their future 
He, therefore, combined with millions 


f others in purchasing life insurance, 
saying to himself, ‘If I die, I, with the 
help of the other millions of policy- 
holders, will have provided for my loved 
ones. If I do not die, I will have helped 
the other fellow provide for his.’ In 
making up his budget, he sets aside the 
funds necessary for the payment of his 
premiums, He keeps them paid, some- 
times at a great sacrifice—by going with- 
out things he would like to have—but he 
says to himself, ‘This is my job and | 
am going to do it.’ These sixty-four 
million policyholders have turned over to 
us some twenty-seven billion dollars of 
savings. They have said to us, ‘Here are 
our savings. They represent our plans 
for the future security of our families 
and ourselves. They are a sacred trust 
Administer them wisely.’” 


Duties to Field Force and Public 


Asking when is the duty, the stew- 
ardship, Mr. Low continued, “When life 
insurance was young, the answer was 
comparatively simple. Our policies pro- 
vided for the payment of a lump sum to 
the beneficiary and, when this was done 
our duty was ended. Now our duties 
have become more complex. Experience 
taught that the payment of a lump sum 
to the beneficiary did not, in many cases, 
carry out the wishes of the policyholder. 
The beneficiary sometimes was extrava- 
gant and wasted the proceeds. More 
often the beneficiary was inexperienced 
and entrusted the investment of these 
tunds to well-meaning but equally in- 
experienced relatives and friends. Some- 
times the beneficiary fell into the hands 
ot crooked schemers. The plans of the 
policyholder were not carried out and his 
sacrifices were in vain. We saw that we 
were not doing our full duty, although 
we were living up to the letter of our 
contract, 

“We saw that our stewardship required 
us to provide policies that would carry 
out more fully the wishes and _ satisfy 
the needs of each one of our _ policy- 
holders. How we are fulfilling this duty, 
an examination, even a cursory one, of 
the policies now issued will show. They 
range from Convertible Term insurance, 
for the man who can pay but little but 
needs immediately protection, to the in- 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
come policies and the modern supple- 
mental agreement, which require us to 


retain the proceeds and administer them 
for the be nefit of the beneficiaries in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the policy- 
holder. We believe our policies cover 
every need that can be covered by the 
legitimate use of life insurance. Never- 
theless, the best brains in the business 
are working continuously in an effort to 
provide even more complete coverage. 
“But having the proper policies is not 
enough. We must have the means of as- 
certaining the needs of our prospective 
policyholder and of placing the proper 


policy in his hands—plan his insurance 
estate. This brings us to our duties in 
respect to our agency force, and the 


responsibilities of our agency 
public. 


duties and 
force to the 

“Gone are the days when the broken- 
down second cousin sold one thousand 
dollar policies to his unwilling relatives 
and friends for no good reason except 
that he needed the money. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the modern life insurance 
agent—or ‘life underwriter,’ as he should 
be called—to equip himself with a full 
canatalies of the policies he has to place 
so as to be able to analyze intelligently 
the needs of his clients and sell them 
the type of policy or policies that satisfy 
those needs—to properly plan their in- 
surance estates. He is no longer a high 
pressure salesman who, with a flow of 
language and an overbearing personality, 
forces a bewildered prospect to sign on 
the dotted line, the prospect knowing 


neither what he bought nor why he 
bought it. This type of salesmanship 
eave a large volume of sales, but a 


larger proportion of lapses. Neither the 
company nor the policyholder was satis- 
fied. Neither the company nor the un- 
derwriter had fulfilled their responsibili- 
ties. The modern life underwriter first 
ascertains his prospect’s circumstances, 
what insurance he has, what results he 
wishes to obtain, and then maps out an 
intelligent program. His prospect be- 
comes his client, as well as his policy- 
holder, and relies on him for insurance 
advice in the same way that he relies on 
his physician for medical and his lawyer 
for legal advice. He has become a tech- 
nical adviser—not merely a salesman.” 


Responsibilities on Executives 
Touching on the responsibilities on of- 


ficers in investing these funds Mr. Low 

said, “Life insurance executives have 
made this possible by their own study 
and by their careful education of their 
agency force. The life underwriter has 
made it possible by the realization of 
his stewardship- -the realization that he 
is a trustee in the very highest sense, 
by his willingness to give the time and 
effort necessary to thoroughly study and 
master his subject. His expert knowledge 
and disinterested advice more than any 
other factor determine the effectiveness 
of the life insurance plan which the 
policyholder is making sacrifices to carry 
through. The sales organizations of 
American life insurance are discharging 
their trusteeship with fidelity and intel- 
ligence. 

“Some sixty-four million of  policy- 
holders have placed in our hands ap- 
proximately twenty-seven billion of their 
savings. How this is invested is not 
within the scope of this paper. That 
subject is to be treated by another speak- 
er tomorrow morning. It is enough to 
say that it is invested in farm and city 
mortgages, Federal, state, and municipal 
securities, in the bonds of railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and other industries. This 
reserve of funds, which otherwise might 


. have been dissipated, has helped largely 


in the development of our country. Our 
question today is our responsibility and 
how we are living up to it. 

“The weight of the proper investment 
and preservation of these twenty-seven 
billion of assets rests on the shoulders 
of the directors and executives of the 
life insurance companies. It is their 
duty and responsibility to see that these 
funds are properly and wisely admin- 
istered. The responsibility is theirs and 
cannot and should not be shifted to the 
legislatures of the various states by too 
hampering restrictions. That there 
should be a broad law governing these 
investments is necessary and proper. It 
should not be possible, and is not under 
the New York law or under the laws of 
any state with which I am familiar, for 
the board of directors or for any direc- 
tor, to use the funds under their control 
to control any other corporation or busi- 
ness. Their discretion is wisely confined 
to underlying securities which have no 
voting power, or to such a small pro- 
portion of securities carrying voting 
power that no dominance of industry is 
possible.” 

Harm in Rigid Investment Laws 

Pointing out the danger that result 
from rigid legislative control of invest- 
ment, the speaker continued: “Minute 
legislative directions and limitations as 
to how these funds must be invested 
cannot but work harm. Legislative en- 
actments are fixed and not flexible. They 
cannot be made to fit the changing in- 
vestment situation as it shifts from year 
to vear. One year it may be to the ad- 
vantage of the companies to invest their 
ever-increasing funds largely in mort- 
gages, in another vear it may be in a 
certain type of serene bond or in gov- 
ernment securities. I have said, this 
responsibility rests on the trustees and 
directors of the companies, and they 
cannot and should not be able to shift it. 

“The assets of the life insurance com- 
panies are bound to increase. This is 
inevitable under the system of ‘level pre- 
smium’ insurance, which requires an an- 
nual addition to the reserve on each 
policy. The problem, then, is the wise 
and safe investment of these ever in- 
creasing funds. In mapping any invest- 


ment policy, the first question to be 
asked is what is the purpose of the in- 
vestment, what results are to be ob- 
tained, what obligations are to be un- 
dertaken? The investments of a bank 
require a large amount of liquidity. 
large depositors may make heavy with- 
drawals without warning. Their invest- 
ments must be made with that in mind. 

“Other organizations, formed primarily 
for profit, may legitimately invest in 
more speculative securities—their stock- 
holders knowing and assenting to the 
added risk in the hope of larger profits. 
In the case of fire insurance companies, 
their obligations run for a short period 
—one to five years. Their investments 
must be made accordingly. Examples 
could be multiplied. What, then, is our 
stewardship in regard to this twenty- 
seven billions of dollars? Why were they 
entrusted to us What results are we 
expected to obtain? 

“They were entrusted to us by some 
sixty-four million policyholders in order 
that we might achieve for them their 
hopes and aspirations for the future eco- 
nomic welfare of their familes and for 
themselves. They do not ask us to make 
money for them. They do not loan it to 
us that we may use it for our own pur- 
poses. It is not entrusted to us for a 
quick turnover. We are not investing 
for a few days or years. Some of our 
policies may run for sixty-five years or 
more, 


Obligations of Stewardship 

“Our obligations are simple and clearly 
defined. Our duty and our sacred trust 
is to so invest these funds that every 
payment called for by our policies may 
be made promptly on the day Jit is due, 
whether that day comes tomorrow, next 
+ hese next year, or sixty years hence. 
Safety first must be our motto. Our 
stewards hip calls for the highest fidelity, 
foresight, and care. 

“While the technical side of our busi- 
ness, the preparation of our policies, the 
actuarial work, and the training of the 
agency force, must of necessity be left 
to the technical experts, and the duties 
of the board of trustees and directors 
restricted largely to the wise selection 
of these experts and to seeing that they 
properly perform their duties, the in- 
vestment policies are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the trustees and direc- 
tors. The proper officers may suggest 
and advise but the final responsibility 
rests on the boards, and especially on 
the finance committees. 

“T doubt if the public, or even our 
policyholders, realize the amount of 
time, care, and thought given by our di- 
rectors to the conservation of the policy- 
holders’ assets. In the case of our own 
company, the finance committee meets 
weekly. Suggestions for the purchase 
and sale of securities, mortgages and real 
estate are brought before them by the 
various departments. Suggestions are 
made by members of the committee. 
Every proposal is carefully analyzed, 
both by the members of the committee 
who happen to be especially skilled in 
the form of investments under discus- 
sion, and also by the other members 
who bring to bear on the \blem their 
business experience. The result is that 
every asset of the company is kept under 
the watchful care of the finance commit- 
tee and, through them, the board which 


scrutinizes monthly the work of that 

committee. Furthermore, members of 

the committee are consulted by he 
(Contnued on Page 55) 
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ENTER, MUTUAL BENEFIT... 


® Through the doorway sits the prospect—and a problem. His wants, his ambitions, his life are his 
alone. No one in the world has a wife and children like HIS. Ask him. 

He is an individual . . . and he needs an individual solution to his problem. That’s where 
the Mutual Benefit man steps in—with the answer. 
© The Mutual Benefit man can render a personalized service, “custom building” a life insurance estate 
to fit the life plans of each individual. He can draw on a vast resource of forms, plans and combinations 
of settlement agreements to fit almost any situation. That’s how flexible and adaptable Mutual Benefit 
contracts are. 
® Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home office with a proved ability to cooperate in the drafting 
of even minute details of an individual life plan. Back of him also stands a record of stability and 
fair dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as possible all new benefits to old policies, making them 
in effect as modern as the newest. 
© The Mutual Benefit story of personalized service and fair dealing is earning its men a welcome. The 


Mutual Benefit man speaks the prospect’s language—the language of individualized service. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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John J King’s Party For 
President of A. L. C. 


w. T. GRANT HIGHLY HONORED 
Large Company Delegation Representing 
All Parts of Country; Many Claim 
Men Also Among Guests 
At the New York Athletic Club on 
Wednesday night John J. King, president 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, gave his 
annual dinner to the new president of 
the American Life Convention. This is 
W. T. Grant, president Business Men’s 

Assurance of Kansas City. 

The cuisine as usual was extraordi- 
nary; the esprit de corps at full speed 
from the start, 

The Guests 


In addition to member of the Hooper- 
Holmes organization the following is the 
list of guests: 

Col. C. B. 


Convention, 


Robbins, manager American Life 


, Roberts, vice-president Minnesota 
Mutual. ; 
George A supervisor 
underwriting department, Prudential. 
Dr. Eugene F. Russell, medical director Mu 
tual Life. ; <i : f 
Miles Scheaffer, secretary United Benefit Life. 


Rogers, IJr., Ordinary 





Allied-News Photé 


W. T. GRANT 
Harry L. Seay, president Southland Life. 
W. P. Stevens, president Scranton Life. 
John A. Stevenson, executive vice-president 
Penn Mutual. 

’. H. Trentman, 


vice-president Occidental 


Webb, vice-president, Bankers Na 

Harry R. Wilson, vice-president, American 
United Life. 

J. Wolfe, actuary New York. 

Herbert M. Woollen, president, 
United Life. 

Henry Abels, vice-president, Franklin Life. 

Claris Adams, president Ohio State Life. 

Charles E, Anstett, superintendent Depart 
ment of Inspection, New York Life. 

0. J. Arnold, president Northwestern National. 

James Victor Barry, vice-president, Life Ex 
tension Institute. 

James A. Beha, attorney, New York. 

Dr. J. Rozier Biggs, vice-president and medical 
director, Union Cooperative Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

Samuel C. Carroll, vice-president, 
Benefit Health & Accident. 

L. D. Cavanaugh, executive vice-president Fed 
eral Life. 

Digby W. Chandler, New York. 

Supreme Court Justice Albert Conway. 

William M. Corcoran, actuary New York. 

C. A. Craig, chairman National Life & Ac 


American 


Mutual 


cident. 

D. S. Craig, assistant manager, Ordinary, 
Metropolitan Life. 

a C. C. Criss, president, United Benefit 
zife 

umes H. Daggett, vice-president Old Line 
«ife 


William H. Dallas, vice-president, Aetna Life. 

M. J. Denda, vice-president Postal Life. 
we A. Dennis, chief claim adjuster Pru- 
dential. 

Lee J. Dougherty, vice-president Occidental. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, vice-president John 
Hancock. 

Richard B, Evans, assistant secretary, Colonial. 

Dr. C. V. Everitt, vice-president Preferred 
Accident. 

Lawrence K. 
Metropolitan Life. 

J Fordyce, vice-president Manhattan Life. 


Farrell, assistant secretary, 





R. Leighton Foster, Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association. 

Harry P. Gallaher, superintendent Bureau of 
Investigation, Mutual Life. 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference. 

William J. Graham, vice-president, 
Society. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president, Federal Life. 

Walter W. Head, president General American, 

Charles A. Hines, Woodmen of the World. 
Hoey, collector of internal revenue, 


Equitable 





John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. 

Ransom H. House, supervisor 
partment, Metropolitan Life. 

B. L. Hupp, president Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co 


Ordinary de 


JOHN J. KING 


W. W.. Jaeger, vice-president, Bankers of 
lowa. 

N. Jamison, executive vice-president Re- 
liance. 
Albert F. Jaques, administrative supervisor 


‘2ims, Prudential. 


L. J. Kalmbach, second vice-president Lincoln 
National, 
Ralph H. Kastner 


American Life Convention. 


Francis V. Keesling, president West Coast 
Life. 
John M. Laird, vice-president Connecticut 


General. 
Stewart M. La 
Metropolitan Life. 
Frank S. Lantry, chairman disability 
committee, New York Life. 
Laurence F. Lee, president, Occidental Life 
Herbert K. Lindsley, president Farmers & 
Bankers Life 


Mont, third vice-president 


claims 


Lounsbury, president Bankers Na 
Thomas E, Lovejoy, president Manhattan Life. 
A. J. McAndless, executive vice-president Lin 

coln National Life. 

*. McConney, vice-president Bankers Life. 

Henry E. McCurry, Detroit. 

James A McLain, vice-president Guardian Life. 

Samuel Milligan, second vice-president Metro- 
politan Life. 

William Montgomery, president Acacia Mutual. 

John J. Moriarty, vice-president American 

Mutual. 
William I. 

Life. 

Major Nicholas W. Muller, executive director, 

New York State Insurance Fund. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager Mutual Life. 
Farrar Newberry, Woodmen of the World. 
lohn B. Northrop, manager claim division, 

Metropolitan Life. 

Howard Oden, vice-president North Amer- 


Morrow, assistant sccretary Aetna 


Frank A. B. Page, assistant supervisor Ordi 
nary underwriting, Prudential. 

Lee N. Parker, president American Service 
Bureau. 

W. B. Parsons, vice-president Equitable So- 
ciety. 

Clarence O. Pauley, secretary Great Northern 
Life. 

r. A. Phillips, president Minnesota Mutual. 

John M. Powell, president Loyal Protective 
Life. 

Julian Price, president Jefferson Standard. 


Edward B. Raub, president Indianapolis Life. 

Austin D. Reiley, supervisor of risks, Mutual 
Life. 
Edward FE. 
Benefit 


Rhodes, vice-president Mutual 


EXECUTIVES AT OKLAHOMA CITY 
Tom Thach, general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit in Oklahoma, addressed 
the General Agents and Managers Club 
of Oklahoma City at the November 
meeting, on “Training New Agents.” 
Special guests of the occasion were 
Bradford H. Walker, of Richmond, Va., 
President of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia; and Clifford Morse, 
agency superintendent for the Phoenix 
Mutual at Hartford, both of whom were 
visiting their respective agencies. 


Many Notables to Attend 
Chicago Golden Jubilee 


Nearly 100 out-of-town guests, includ- 
ing home office executives of practically 
all the life insurance companies which 
have Chicago general agencies, will at- 
tend the golden jubilee celebration of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
December 7. James H. Bren- 
general chairman. Charles J. 
Zimmerman, general agent Connecticut 


Mutual and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, reports having re- 
ceived acceptances from the following 
persons: 

George H. Chace, vice-president Pruduential; 
Chester O. Fischer, vice-president Massachusetts 
Mutual; E. E. Rhodes, vice-president Mutual 


writers, 
nan is 


Sonefit; James A McLain, vice-president Guar- 
dian; Fred H. Rhodes, president Berkshire; 
\lexander E, Patterson, vice-president Penn 


Mutual; Walter A. Paxton, treasurer Berkshire; 
Ichn H. Evans, vice-president Ohio National; 
A. Mackenzie, manager of agencies Manufactur- 
ers Life; Karl B. Korrady, vice-president Illinois 
Bankers; Harold J. Cummings, vice-president 
Minnesota Mutual; Vincent B. Coffin, vice- 
president Connecticut Mutual; James Lee 
Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual, and Mrs. 
Loomis; Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president and 


medical director Continental Assurance; R. E. 
Moyer, vice-president and actuary Continental 
Assurance; Daggett, vice-president Old 


Live Life; Frank H. Sykes, Fidelity Mutual; 
L. D. Fowler, general agent Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati; Paul C. Otto, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual, Davenport, lowa; W. W. 
aeger, vice-president Bankers Life of Iowa; 
’. F. Winterble, director of agencies Bankers 
Life of Iowa; M. E. Lewis, superintendent of 
agencies Bankers Life of Iowa; Lee Dough- 
erty, vice-president Occidental Life, Davenport, 
and Eugene B. Stinde, St. Louis; Dr. George 
FE. Woodford, medical director Home Life of 
New York; A. Kinch, agency superintendent 
Manufacturers Life. 


National Ass’n Midyear 
Meeting at Louisville 


The midyear meetings of the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., on March 31 and 
April 1, it was announced this week by 
Holgar J. Johnson of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the association. 

The board of trustees of the National 
Association will meet on Friday, March 
31, and on the same day the Louisville 
Association will stage an all-star sales 
congress. The National Council will hold 
sessions all day on Saturday. At the 
last annual convention the national by- 
laws were amended, making local asso- 
ciation presidents members of the Na- 


tional Council, entitling them to the 
right to vote. This gives each local unit 
two representatives in the National 


Council, i.e., the president and national 
committeeman. This year’s meeting will 
thus be of added interest to associations 
throughout the country. 


The meetings will be held in the Brown 
Hotel and room reservations should be 
made through Edwin W. Baker, Starks 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Reasons for Purchasing 
Life Insurance Are Stable 


No fundamental change in life insur- 
ance is seen by President Frederick D. 
Russell, Security Mutual Life, as ex- 
pressed in an address to the Utica As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters Novem- 
ber 17. Mr. Russell observed that today, 
more than ever before. we appear to be 
facing a changing world, but as respects 
life insurance the same conditions will 
continue to exist, 


TERM VS. LEVEL RATE 

In the June 1, 1938 Life Insurance 
News, issued by Alfred M. Best & Co., 
New York, the publisher ran an article 
on the general subject of term insurance 
as contrasted with level premium life 
insurance forms—advantages and disad- 
vantages—which because of it popularity, 
soon exhausted the issue. Because of the 
continuing interest in this subject, Best 
& Co. is again writing on term insur- 
ance, but instead of reprinting the pre- 
vious article, which in itself contained 
reprints, the publisher is combining all 
the previous material, 


F. V. Keesling Now 
West Coast President 


PROMINENT ON PACIFIC COAST 


Gordon Thomson First Vice-President 


and Harry J. Stewart Vice-President 
and Manager of Agencies 


Francis V. Keesling, one of the most 
San 
former president of both the American 
Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Counsel, has been elected 
president of the West Coast Life In- 
surance Co. Gordon Thomson has been 
elected first vice-president and actuary, 
and Harry J. Stewart, formerly super- 
intendent of the company’s northwestern 
agency, has been elected vice-president 





prominent men in Francisco and 


Association of 


and manager of agencies. The changes 





KEESLING 


FRANCIS V. 


in the company’s administration have 


been brought about in fulfillment of the 
policy which has been under considera 
tion for some time of entrusting direc 
tion of the company’s affairs to’ those 
who are actively engaged in its opera 
tions. 

Prominent on Coast 


In addition to being an outstanding 
ficure in life insurance Mr. Keesling is 
a noted member of the California bar 
He has been admitted to practice be 
fore the United States Supreme Court 
and the Supreme Court of California. H« 
probably has as many affiliations as any 
insurance man. He was chairman of 
the Republican State Central Committee, 
1914-1918; was a member of the Philip 
pine Islands Situation Committee, cham 
ber of commerce; served several years 
on behalf of the Community Chest of 
San Francisco, being chairman of the 
building fund committee and a member 
of the general executive and ways and 
means committee for two years. He was 
chairman of the legal section of the 
American Life Convention, 1915-1916, and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
District, being chairman of the building 
committee. He has also been president 
of the American Life Convention. He 
saw many years’ service in the National 
Guard of California, retiring with the 
rank of major in 1909. In 1930 he was 
a member and vice-chairman of the 
Board of Free Holders which drafted 
the new charter adopted by the city and 
county of San Francisco. He has the 
following Masonic affiliations: 

Member of all Masonic organizations; 
past master, California Lodge; past po- 
tentate, Islam Temple, Mystic Shrin« 
past grand master of California; and 
thirty-third degree Scottish Rite Mason 
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A | a of Defense 


As a method of building up a secure, 
non-fluctuating estate—a bulwark of 
defense against the unknowable fu- 
ture—the importance of life insurance 
can hardly be overestimated. And 
its ultimate aim—adequate financial 
security for a family—is so vital that 
it must surely be considered a neces- 
sity by all clear-thinking people. 


Massachuselt Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Broadening Field Of 
Home Office Counsel 


DECHERT OFFERS SUGGESTIONS 


tive Plans Affecting Bar Asso- 
oe Law Schools, Junior Asso- 
ciates, State Officials 


Comment on the future of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, and 
many suggestions for improvement, were 
embodied in an address by Robert Dech- 
ert, counsel Penn Mutual Life, delivered 
before that association in Convention in 
New York November 30, in the course 
of which he said: 

“I think I can fairly say that the 
worthiest statement of our goal for the 
future is a determination to keep the 
faith with the spirit of the founders of 
this association twenty-five years ago. 
The home office lawyer, to fulfill the job 
which is his, must combine in himself 
three major considerations: The profes- 
sion of the law; the business of insuring 
lives; the responsibilities of citizenship. 

“My purpose in considering the nature 
of our job is to lay out before us the 
three fields in which our ‘look to the 
future’ of the association will lead us; 
our sense of devotion to the principles 
of the law, of life insurance, and of good 
citizenship. 

Cooperation With Bar 


“First, let us look to the future of the 
association in the distinctive field of the 
law, and then consider the other fields. 
1. Cooperation with the American Bar 
Association. It seems to me that we 
must do more to integrate ourselves with 
the profession of the law as a whole. 
Our ability to represent our own policy- 
holders well will be enhanced by our 
continued activity in the professional 
activities of the bar as a whole. 

“My thought as to the manner of 
bringing this about would be for us to 
ally ourselves with the recently created 
Insurance Section of the American Bar 
Association, with which some of our 
members are already actively associated. 
While maintaining in full vigor our own 
association, could we perhaps aid in the 
creation of a life insurance sub-section, 
or else a new section of life insurance 


lawyers alone? Having thrown our 
members enthusiastically behind some 
such section, could we not then at stated 
intervals (once every two years, per- 


haps) substitute for our own separate 
Spring association meeting a joint mcet- 
ing with the American Bar Association, 
thus giving our members not only the 
opportunity of joining in the sectional 
activities, but also of playing a substan- 
tial part in the whole association ? 


Work With Law Schools 


“2. Relations with the law schools, An- 
other field in which our association 
should develop a closer relationship is 
that occupied by the law schools of 
\merica. I propose that our associa- 
tion shall take steps to create an active 
program for closer relationship with the 
law schools. This can take the form of 
making available voluntary series of lec- 
tures for law students upon special prob- 
lems of life insurance; of offering 
classes of students opportunities to see 
the workings of the home office of a life 
insurance company (if one is located near 
the particular law school); of associa- 
tion in research problems with members 
of the faculty or with graduate students 
of nearby law schools. Some form of 
closer association with the law schools is 
clearly desirable. 


Helping Younger Men 


“3. Our own junior associates. It 
seems to me that we have not yet 
solved the problem of how best to de- 
velop our own successors among the 
ranks of the young lawyers who enter 
the legal departments of the life insur- 
ance companies. What the association 


in the past twenty-five years has done 
tor the senior lawyers of the companies, 
it must look forward to doing in the 


Seventeen Get Invitations to Attend 
O.J. Arnold’s Fishing Party In June 





O. J. Arnold (at left) with four of his fishing party guests at Basswood Lake in 1938 


Six years ago O. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National Life, in- 
vited a group of the company’s leading 
producers to go fishing with him on 
Basswood Lake and to be guests at his 
cabin on the Canadian border in North- 
ern Minnesota. Now the fishing party 
has become an annual affair and a tradi- 
tion in the Northwestern National. The 
top producers during President’s Month 
in October make the trip, which usually 
takes place in July. 


Mr. Arnold has just extended invita- 
tions for next Summer to. seventeen 
members of the agency organization. 


They include Paul Dobson and Si Ryan 
of Minneapolis; Carleton Cummings of 


Moscow, Ida.; H. J. Wulfsberg, James- * 


Tohn W. Stannard, Willis- 


town, N. D.; 


ton, N. D.: B. M. Stewart, Houston, 
Tex.: Ernest Tuller, Portland, Ore.; 
Warren H. Smith, Ivan L. Van Horn, 


and Leonard E Brown, all of Cleveland; 





future for the juniors as well. We need 
to give similar opportunities to the 
younger life insurance lawyers. Why is 
it that so seldom does one company 
reach out to the legal department of an- 
other when it wants to fill a new posi- 
tion? It seems to me that we must 
each bear this in mind as one of the 
future needs of the association, A minor 
method of aiding the situation would be 
the amendment of our by-laws to allow 
a departmental membership rate for 
dues so that all members of a depart- 
ment might for a certain sum dependent 
perhaps on company assets, become mem- 
bers of the association. 

“Another possibility 


would be the 


J. S. Lichliter, Lincoln Neb.; E. P. Bal- 
kema and Watt Graham, Detroit; Lee 
i. Gillis, Omaha; W. F. Preston, Great 
Falls, Mont.; E. W. Merrill, Kansas 
City, and Dillon J. Patterson, South 
Bend, Ind. 


Basswood Lake is situated in the heart 
of the Superior National Forest and the 
Quetico Provincial Park of Canada. It 
is the key lake for canoe trips into the 


parks. An angler’s paradise, the lake 
is a favorite haunt of Robert Page Lin- 
coln, writer and sportsman, and Bob 
Mueller, managing editor of Sports 


\field, has picked it as a place to write 
about. He wrote recently: “The world’s 
record great northern pike was Basswood 
progeny. Uninhabitated except for Sum- 
mer fishing camps, sportsmen take from 
Basswood annually an unbelievable num- 
ber of the larger game fish. It has a 
reputation as one of the best Great 
Northern lakes in the country.” 
creation of a junior section of the asso- 
ciation, with lower dues, which might 
sometimes meet with the rest of the as- 
sociation, and sometimes by itself, but 
with some of the senior members pres- 
ent as special guests. 


Cooperative Studies 


“4. Technical assistance from the as- 
sociation. There are certain fields where 
it seems that the association could be- 
come more active, without a_ radical 
change in the manner of its organiza- 
tion. First among these would seem to 
be the enlargement of the program for 
cooperative studies of certain problems 
which are common to all of us who are 





etc. to 





WANTED 
JUNIOR PARTNER 


Young man, gentile, about 30 years old, experienced in 
life insurance Selling, who needs no financing, to become 
associated, in name, with an agent who has invaluable 
connections and has been actively engaged with a high 
grade clientele for over 10 years but whose 
become limited for full time production. 


stating age, experience, production record 


Box No. 1341, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New York 
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home office counsel. I recommend more 
such efforts, and also that more mem- 
bers of the association be brought ac- 
tively into the work of carrying out such 
cooperative studies, 

“The American Life Convention staff 
does a valuable work in presenting an 
annual review of legal matters affecting 
life insurance. To duplicate this would 
seem absurd, and yet the fact that it is 
not available to members of our asso- 
ciation (unless they are also members of 
the Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention) makes one believe that the 
time has come for joint consideration 
with that section as to whether there 
cannot be greater cooperation, or iden- 
tity, between the two groups. 

Association With Practitioners 
5. Association with trial counsel in 
the field. The home office counsel is an 
agent for prevention of litigation even 
more than he is a defender of litigation 
already commenced.” 

Mr. Dechert then dwelt upon the small 
number of litigated cases under life in- 
surance policies and said: “The figures 
demonstrate the small percentage of out- 
standing law suits which our companies 
have through the country, yet taken as a 


“ 


group we maintain active association 
with many practicing lawyers in the 
field. How can this association aid in 


bringing such attorneys in the field into 
closer contact with the home office 
counsel ? 

“We might invite some of them to join 
with us from time to time in our group 
studies of knotty problems of life insur- 
ance law and administration, and in our 
efforts to interpret life insurance to the 
law schools and local bar associations. 
We might establish an annual or an oc- 
casional bulletin to the firms on our re- 
spective lists of counsel in the field, giv- 
ing information of value as to develop- 
ments in the realm of life insurance law. 

State Insurance Officials 

“6. Relationship with administrative 
bodies. The understanding and coopera- 
tion between the insurance departments 
of the states and the legal departments 
of the companies have been of material 
help in producing the results of the last 
twenty-five years. For the future the 
need of such understanding and coopera- 
tion will continue great. In such need 
this association may supplement the in- 
dividual work of each of us, by tendering 
its services, through committees to be 
appointed, to work with committees of 
the commissioners’ association or with 
the authorities in any given state upon 
matters which from time to time need 
cooperative study and _ solution. Per- 
haps on some occasion our association 
might be host to one of the periodic 
meetings of the commissioners’ own as- 
sociation. 

Public Relations 

“7. The association and the general 
public. Each member of the association 
is, whether he likes it or not, a public 
relations representative of his own com- 
pany and of the business of life insur- 
ance as a whole. The bewilderment of 
most policyholders when faced with vary- 
ing forms and provisions emanating 
from our respective companies is no 
compliment to our fulfillment of our 
end of the public relations side of our 
duties. There is still much room for 
approaching understandable uniformity 
in matters touching the legal affairs of 
life insurance companies, before anyone 
could complain that such uniformity had 
become mere slavish copying 

“After all, our business is primarily 
one based upon integrity. The product 
sold by the life underwriter is the jude 
ment, the ability, the energy of the ad 
ministrators in the home offices of the 
companies, but greater than all these is 
the element of integrity.” 

DAY GAVE ST. LOUIS COURSE 

Under the joint sponsorship of the 
General Agents & Managers Association 
of St. Louis and the Life Underwriters 
Association of St, Louis a life insurance 
sales training course was conducted by 
Carroll C. Day, general agent Pacific 
Mutual at Oklahoma City. 
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QUALIFIED MILLENNIUM 


“The population of the United States, according to the National Resources 
Committee, will reach a peak of 158,000,000 in about fifty years. Many inter- 
esting problems are involved. . . . While business for some time to come will 
probably continue to operate on the basis of expanding markets, it must 
ultimately adjust itself to the idea of markets more or less static. Sales gains 
will come not so much from new-born purchasers as from an intensive cultiva- 
tion of old customers. It is not too soon now to begin increasing the profits 
from this latter field. Generally speaking, it costs more to get a new customer 
than to keep an old one. The old customer will become more important as 
the years go on.” 


—Babson’s Re ports. 


The financial value to the life insurance agent of resales to clients has been well established. More 
and more Company sales training is being devoted to inuring agents old and new in the belief that 
their best source of new business is among the men and women whose initial sales resistance they have 


already overcome, either by virtue of previous sales or through friendship built on another strong 


foundation. 


Any such qualified millennium, anticipated today by an adjustment in sales philosophies, will accent 
rather than change the problem of the new man in he business. In teaching that the job of building a 
clientele bears a close family likeness to the job of maintaining established policyholders, State Mutual is 
merely pointing out this similarity: That all selling, for new men and old, is based on cultivating natural 


contacts. 


Methods of cultivating old policyholders for future sales, and of maintaining friendly relationships 
with prospective customers, have never before been analyzed so thoroughly; yet our population is far 
from the saturation point. Life companies may have been planning on changed circumstances in their 
market, but they have done so without the empiric assistance of population research, by isolating the 


reasons why sales are made at any time. 


These beliefs—that selling to a group of clients already established by circumstances within the 
agent’s control; and the proof of experience that most first sales also result from friendly cultivation— 


have helped in training the underwriter of today to sell in the way his successors will sell of necessity 
in 1988. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
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Stewart M. La Mont Retires Dec. 31 


Third Vice-President Metropolitan Life in Charge of Commercial 
Health & Accident; Insurance Career of Half a Century 


Outstanding as a personality in the 
accident and health insurance world is 
Stewart M. La Mont, third vice-president 
Metropolitan Life. 
in his relationships, he 


Considerate of others, 
amiable has had 
the esteem of officers and executives of 
other companies as he traveled the road 
which led to the top of 
It will, therefore, 
received with genuine 
surance circles of the United States and 


his profession. 
be news which will be 


regret in the in- 


Canada that on December 31 he will 
leave the Metropolitan Life as on that 
date he will have reached the age which 


makes him eligible for retirement by the 


rules of the company. A coincidence is 
that on the same date, December 31, Mr. 
La Mont will have completed fifty years 
in the Accident and Health field. 

Started Department From Scratch 


Mr. La Mont started the Acci- 
dent and Health division of the company 
The Metropolitan Life 

net A. & H. premiums 
Of this volume $5,700,000 
commercial Accident and Health 
and the balance Group A. & H. Mr. 
La Mont’s division is in charge of com- 
mercial A. & H. and supervises Group 
A. & H. as well as commercial A. & H. 
claims. 

One of the innovations introduced by 
him was the participation feature in ac- 
cident insurance. The company pays 
dividends on policies after they are 
earned, at the present time those divi- 
dends being 5% after they have been in 
force three years or more. Another idea 
which the company adopted was the 
grace period—an extension of time to 
thirty-one days—if premium is not paid 
on due date. 

During his administration many 
developments incorporated 
Metropolitan & H. contracts. These 
included the flexible benefit, graded 
health rates according to age, and other 
clauses, including those in its standard 
Accident and Health policies of today. 
rhese achievements had a_ widespread 
effect on the conduct of the Accident 
and Health business and did their part 
in placing the standards on the present 
level. 


creat 


from scratch. 
last year wrote 
of $16,000,000. 


was 


other 


were into 


Interest in Law and Medicine 


\s a self-made man who did not have 
the advantage of a college education he 
often surprised people in the business by 
his knowledge of law and of medicine. 
From the time he entered the insurance 
business in New York City he became in- 


terested in the reading of legal decisions 
and as the years went by that interest 
in the law as respects casualty insur- 
ance, particularly in reference to Acci- 


dent and Health, grew. He began keep- 
ing a card index of notation from inter- 
esting decisions he read in the Insurance 
Law Journal and elsewhere; and has a 
couple of thousand of those cards on his 
desk at the present time. One decision 
frequently led to his looking up others. 
He is still reading decisions of striking 

interest to him, but nowadays it has de- 

veloped into something like a small hobby 
as he finds entertainment as well as in 
struction from some of them. He is not 
a lawyer. His interest in medicine nat 


urally grew out of his daily vocation and 
reading 
too 

A gauge of 


on that subject has been wide, 


Mr. La Mont’s ability and 


its recognition on the scientific side of 
the business was illustrated when he was 
admitted to the Casualty Actuarial So- 


ciety as a Fellow as that admission was 
without examination. He has had a num- 
ber of other honors from groups and 


associations in the Accident and Health 
field. He was vice-president of the In- 
ternational Claim Association and at one 
time was a member of the board of 
governors of the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. For about fifteen 
years he has been chairman of the gov- 
erning committee of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau. 
N. Y. Accident & Health Club 
Testimonial Dinner 


finest testimonials 
Mont has had was the 
dinner given in October, 
New York Athletic Club by the 
Accident & Health Club. Among the 
were insurance men from’ other 
Many alumni of the old Metropol- 
Plate Glass & Casualty Co., with 
Mr. La Mont was associated in 
years, attended, among them be- 
Thistle, Joe Marron, Ira Hassell, 
S. W. Burton, Hugo Henn, Ed. Aichele, 
Fred Cloos, W. E. Kipp and L. K. 
Farrell, assistant secretary of the Metro- 


One of the 
Mr. La 


monial 
at the 


which 
testi- 
1937, 


euecsts 
cities. 
itan 

which 
earlier 
ing Ed. 


politan Life, one of Mr. La Mont’s prin- 
cipal asistants. He has been affiliated 
with Mr. La Mont since Mr. Farrell's’ 


fifteenth birthday. Principal representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan Life at the din- 


ner was J. E. Kavanagh, vice-president 
of Metropolitan, head of its Group di- 
vision, and with whom he has been 
closely associated from the first day he 
joined the Metropolitan. 
Early Career 
Born in Hudson, N. Y., Mr. La Mont 


was educated at public element: iry and 
high schools there; and then for a time 
worked for his father who ran a cooper- 
age plant. In those days in towns the 
size of Hudson jobs which would at- 
tract high school boys were scarce. The 
bank would put on some one new once 
in about three years and the shops and 
stores didn’t do much better in engag- 
ing boys, so La Mont came to New 
York, where he found employment with 


Volkhausen & Co., wholesale hardware 
house. After a few months he decided 
to look for something else. He got a 
job as a clerk with the Traders & Trav- 
elers Accident Insurance Co. C. Stuart 
Somerville, the manager there, would 
transfer young men from one point to 


another until he found where they fitted 
best. Where La Mont fitted best was 
as general assistant to the manager. He 
began to do considerable work with 
claims. Somerville became one of the 
organizers of a new company, Interstate 
Casualty Co., and when he went to the 
Interstate he took La Mont with him to 


WINS CHICAGO SONG CONTEST 


Miss Kate Berkman, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, has been awarded first 
prize of $25 in the song writing contest 


sponsored by the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters in connection with its 
Golden Jubilee celebration to be held De- 
cember 7. 


SALES IN CANADA 

October sales of new Ordinary in 
Canada and Newfoundland totaled $31, 
854,000, according to the Life Insurance 
Sales Kesearch Bureau and issued by 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. This compares with the Sep- 
tember total of $27,442,000 and with the 
October, 1937, total of $33,762,000. 


be manager of its claims. Interstate was 


first located on Nassau Street; then 
moved to William. 
The Interstate consolidated with the 


for which company 
claims in the 


Pacific Mutual Life, 
Mr. La Mont handled 
Eastern part of the country for three 
years. There was an interlude in which 
Mr. La Mont went into the import and 
export business for a few months—but 
even during that period he did some 
consultant work in casualty insurance. 


How He Joined Metropolitan Life 


About that time Eugene H. Winslow, 
who was president of the Metropolitan 
Plate Glass Co., decided he would 
broaden the writing of the company. Its 
name was changed to Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Co. Mr. La Mont was asked to 
organize the accident and health depart 


ment which he did, remaining with it 
for sixteen years. During those years 
he became widely known through the 


business because of the manner in which 


he administered his department as weil 
as for his ability to win friends. The 
company was content to do a moderate- 


sized business with a small agency plant. 


The future looked circumscribed. Mr 
La Mont finally left the Metropolitan 
Casualty to go with the Indemnity In 
surance Co. of North America in 1920 


Health 


He organized the Accident and 
Department of that company. 
In 1921, Haley Fiske, 


then president 


of the Metropolitan Life, decided to ex 
tend the company’s activities to cover 
\ccident and Health insurance, having 
been convinced by J. E. Kavanagh, vice- 


of Group insurance, 
that there was a broad opportunity for 
extension of the company’s service to 
meet Accident and Health needs. 


“T think the 


president in charge 


Metropolitan should en- 
ter this new field,” Mr, Fiske said to 
Mr. Kavanagh, “but who have you got 
in mind to run the department ?” 
with the country’s 

the Accident and Health 
Kavanagh thought that Mr 
logical man. An in- 
Fiske was arranged 
this initial interview 


Familiar leading 
personnel in 
field, Mr, 
La Mont was the 
terview with Mr. 
Later, in discussing 
Mr. La Mont said: 
“It was a terrific grilling of my 
my present and my views of the 
which left me wilted, but gave me an 
idea of the searching mind, the extraor 
dinary mentality and the great vision of 
the Metropolitan Life’s president.” 
Knowing that Mr. La Mont had but 
made a start on his organization work 
with the Indemnity Company of North 
America, and naturally was loath to leave 
in the middle of that work, Mr. Fiske 
said: “We will wait for you until the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer 


past, 
futurc 


HARRY WRIGHT LEADS COMPANY 


Harry T. Wright, associate agency 
manager for the Equitable Life ‘Assur 
ance Society at Chicago, who has quali 
fied for the Million- Dollar Round Table 
for the past sixteen straight years, is 
the leading agent in the United States 
for the Equitable in new business for 
the first ten months. His writings in 
that period have totaled more than 


$1,500,000 and have been on 146 lives. 


NEW VETERANS CLUB OFFICERS 

New officers of the Veterans Club, Mu 
tual Benefit Life, are Walter J. Adams, 
president; Howard W. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent; David B. Andrews, secretary, and 
Joseph Walden, treasurer. 





LA MONT 
That 


STEWART M. 


ica is ready to release you.” was 
six months later. 
Department Started With 


Staff of Eight 


The Accident and Health division be- 
ean to function with a staff composed 
of a mere handful of men. All were 
experienced men. With two exceptions 
they were employes of the company. 
Those exceptions were L. K. Farrell, now 
chief underwriter, and T. F. Hickey, 


now superintendent of the claim section 
\Ir. Farrell had been with the Metro 
politan Casualty for some years and it 
where Mr. La Mont had met 
Hickey was with the Trav- 
joined the Metropolitan 


was ther 
them. Mr. 
elers when he 
| ife. 

The other members of this 
inal Accident and Health nucleus 
\W. F. Marriner, now supervisor ; 
Marriner, now head of the Issue sec- 
tion: C. B. Smith, now head of the Re- 
newal section; W. R. Tyler, now in 
charge of the Form Printing Unit. The 
Marriners are not related to each other. 
\lways as a counselor with the com- 
mercial Accident and Health organiza 
tion has been Mr. Kavanagh. The orig- 
inal staff of eight men, all of whom 
having since been advanced to more re 
sponsible positions, has grown until the 
department has more than 200 employes 
If certain other sections, such as Perma- 
nent Disability, Group Health and Em- 


orig 
were 


C.. G, 


ployes Group claims, are included, the 
number of persons now working under 
Mr. La Mont’s direction total 335. In 
addition to being in charge of the com- 


mercial Accident and Health department 
of the company Mr. La Mont for the 
past eleven years has had charge of the 
Disability claim division, which admin- 
isters the claims in Group Health and 
Permanent Disability in all departments 
Asked by The Eastern Underwriter t 
diset iss the change in trends he has seen 
n the Accident and Health business, M 
cn Mont said: 
“Companies today understand what the 
needs of the public are more than ever 


before and what the fundamental costs 
aré necessary to fulfill these needs 
Therefore, we find the Accident and 
Health business conducted on a sound 
underwriting basis, looking forward t 
even greater service to the public. The 
annual premium volume for Accident 
and Health is in excess of $200,000,000 

“Undoubtedly, two fine influences of 
a stabilizing nature are the Bureau of 


Accident & Health Underwriters and the 


Health & Accident Underwriters ‘ 
ference 4 
Lives in New Rochelle 

Mr. La Mont lives in New Rocl 
N. Y. In his younger days he pla 
a good game of tennis He formerly 
belonged to the New Rochelle Yacht 
Club His present chief recreation is 
golf and he is a member of the Wins 
foot Golf Club of Mamaroneck. He has 
two daughters—Mrs. Russell A. Fair- 
burn and Miss Marguerite La Mont. 
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Tue BERKSHIRE Life Insurance 
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Company stands among the leading 
companies of the country today in 
the wide variety and broad diversity 


of its policy contracts and plans. 


women and children, and are adapt- 


able to serve a wide variety 


é of specific purposes. 


2. 
" & 
“Meaty su. 0008 


The satisfaction of generations of policyholders is evidence that the Berkshire is and 
always has been a friendly company---large enough to serve you, small enough to know you 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRED. H. RHODES, President 


-- BERKSHIRE policy contracts offer a 
cS 


z 
e 
complete, modern circle of financial 
security and protection for men, ; 
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Palmer’s Illinois 
Insurance Department 


pertaining to the small loans business 
have been revised and are considered to 
be the best in the country. Head of 
this division is Hiram McCullough, from 
\r. Palmer’s home town of Evanston. 
Small loans operators used to be con- 


with Mr. Mc- 


sidered racketeers, but 
Cullough’s aid Mr. Palmer has been able 
to bring uniformity out of the chaos 


that existed. 
Nelson, Haffner, Batho and Jost 


Nelson, chief deputy, is the di 
hand man. He was the 
appointed to Palmer’s 
staff. He was with the director for 
seven. years on the Chicago Board, and 
previous to then had had a wide experi- 
ence with company rating bureaus, and 
is an expert on schedule ratings. 


Rk. Haffner 


Ray T. 
rector’s right 
first one to be 


is recognized to be an 
unusually able actuary. He was with 
the Department when Mr. Palmer took 
over. Before then he was assistant actu- 
ary for the National Life of the U. S. A. 
There are twenty-one domestic life 
companies, eighty-seven foreign and 
four alien (C anadian) companies licensed 
to do business in the state. Bruce 

Batho is assistant actuary. 

In Lorenz Jost, chief examiner, Mr. 
Palmer went outside the state for his 
man. Mr. Jost was with the Minnesota 
Department of Insurance, but he was the 


one whom Mr. Palmer wanted to take 
over this important job. His assistant 
is Frank X. Moose. There are thirty 


examiners in Mr. Jost’s department, and 
five or six are doing their work outside 
the state nearly all the time. An innova- 
tion in the Illinois method of examina- 
tion is to survey the company’s progress. 
If it is going forward or backward, Too, 
when examinations are made, copies are 
sent to all directors as well as officers, 
and they are requested to sign a form 
that they have read it. With no attempt 
at censuring the acts of certain company 
officers, there have been times when di- 
rectors have known little or nothing 
about what was going on and in some 
instances they have been so startled 
with things their officers were doing 
that they have resigned. 


Young, Miller, Murray, Risse, Klophel 


Frank Young, special agent, as has 
been told, was a lawyer in private prac- 
tice. He worked hand in glove with Mr. 
Palmer while the code was being pre- 
pared and worked hard for its passage. 
Mr. Palmer, being a lawyer himself, is 
able to obtain the legal viewpoint on any 
question that may arise. 

In connection with the Department’s 
legal matters, Mr. Palmer gives high 
praise to Attorney General Otto Kerner 
for his assistance. The Illinois law de 


mands that the attorney general must 
represent all departments in court ac- 
tions, and the Department has had only 


from that office. 
A. Miller and Wil- 


the finest cooperation 
Special Deputies H. 


liam M. Murray are a pair frequently 
called in where issues have two sides. 
Miller is in charge of the automobile 
division. He was formerly assistant 


manager in Chicago for the Insurance 
Co. of North America. Murray was for- 
merly with Fred S. James & Co., largely 
on automobile business. From Miller, 
Mr. Palmer is able to obtain the com- 
pany point of view, and from Murray 
he can get the agency and agent’s 
views. 

B. W. Risse, with a background of 
sixteen years as a producer of life in- 
surance and as general agent, is in 
charge of the fraternal division. His 
assistant is A. E. Klophel. There are 
134 fraternals in Illinois, of which fifty 
are domestics. These were probably af- 
tected more than any other group when 
the code went into effect. With many of 
them, their policy forms consisted simply 
of membership certificates. They had no 


investment programs, nor did they make 


(Continued from Page 5) 


any pretense of following any mortality 
table in establishing their rates. The De- 
partment, through Mr, Risse and H. F. 
Fultz, head of the policy forms division, 
who also has a wide background in the 
life insurance field, worked with them 
so they might comply with the code. 
Woman Supervises Fire Division 
Miss Mary 
Supervisor, is the 
Mr. Palmer’s staff. 


Lueschen, Fire Division 
second holdover on 
She has been with 
the Department twenty-four years and 
had headed the fire business four years 
when Mr. Palmer became director. While 
he was with the Chicago Board, essen- 
tially a fire group, Mr. Palmer had had 
frequent contacts with Miss Lueschen. 
There are 575 companies—stock, mu- 
tuals, state mutuals and farm mutuals in 
Illinois. There are seven domestic stock 
fire companies. In the last two or three 
years, Mr. Palmer has been able to get 
through two premium reductions, agegre- 
gating savings of an estimated $1,500,000 
to policyholders. Miss Lueschen’s assist- 
ant is Paul G. Dolan. 


Haas, Hamm, Fultz 


George E. Haas is another member of 
the staff who was drafted from out of 
the state. He entered the insurance 
business in 1889, and while he was for 
a number of years located in Chicago, 
when he was appointed as casualty su- 
pervisor he was a member of the firm of 
Gearge H. Olmsted & Co. in Cleve- 
land. W. E. Wingert is his assistant. 
The division has 220 companies under its 
These include stock, mutuals, re- 


wing. 
ciprocals, Lloyd’s and non-profit hospital 
service. Since each company writes from 


two to fifteen lines of coverage, the scope 
of work that Mr. Haas’ division is called 
on to handle is wide. 

Down in the vault in the basement of 
the state house are over $42,000,000 in 
securities that are deposited by com- 
panies in compliance with the code. E. 
S. Hamm, banker from Becatonia, is 
custodian over this young fortune that 
belongs to 203 companies. Largest de- 
posit by any single company is $15,000,- 
000. By means of a dual control, Mr. 
Hamm is able to tell always the exact 
amount which all companies have on de- 
posit with the state. Harry B. Smith is 
Mr, Hamm’s assistant. 

The Department’s accumulation of all 
types and kinds and classes of policy 
forms will number close to 300,000. Since 
the code became effective the division 
under H. F. Fultz has passed on about 
1000 a month. The code prescribes 
that when a company doing business in 
the state makes any change in its poli- 
cies, copy of the new form must have 
approval before it can be used. Certain 
classes of writers, fraternals and benefit 
associations notably, were required to 
submit all their forms immediately when 
the code became effective. Many of 
these had had no policies, as such, merely 
issuing certificates of membership which 


resembled school diplomas. With offi- 
cers of these organizations, their attor- 
neys and actuaries the Department 


worked out forms that were acceptable. 
In some cases these had no legal coun- 


sel or actuarial assistants and had to 
provide themselves with them. 
Brown, Hubbard, Coultas 
The third ranking state in the country 


Illinois 


in point of insurance in force, 
issued to 


has outstanding 90,484 licenses 


insurance producers. J. O. Brown is 
the license supervisor. His records in- 
dicate that there are approximately 


37,000 individuals licensed in the state. 
There are 75,853 licenses to agents for 
all jines, 10,243 licenses to brokers, 3,994 
to solicitors, 376 to company service 
representatives and 18 to surplus line 
brokers. The agents and brokers license 
and qualifications law, which was en- 
acted in 1935, when the code was de- 
feated the first time, comes under Mr. 


A Company’s Club for Visitors 








A Portion of the Acacia Club 


\t the home office of the Acacia 
Mutual in Washington the company has 
a club room for the accommodation and 
reception of out-of-town policyholders of 
The Acacia Club 
to many visitors 


the company. has 
proved a convenience 
to the nation’s capital. 

In the spacious library 
rooms is an efficient 
duties include helping the club members 


and writing 


secretary whose 


plan their Washington sightseeing, re- 
serve hotel accommodations, make train 
and travel reservations. Showers are 


provided, reading matter and stationery. 
The club also serves as an accommoda- 
tion address for out-of-town visitors. 
\bout 30,000 people, -in Washington 


either for business or sight-se eing, n mz ike 


Brown’s division. Before anyone can 
secure a license he must first be of good 
character and trustworthy, and must 
show by examination that he has under- 
standing of the line or lines he will be 
writing. Mr. Brown’s division conducts 
examinations for new agents in sixteen 
cities throughout the state. 

; ’. Hubbard is the senior member 
of the Departmental staff. He has served 
the state in the Insurance Department 
for forty years. His job is to collect 
fees and taxes due from insurance, and 





in his years on the job his collections 
have totaled more than  $114,300,000. 
Also, he is one of the best posted au- 
thorities on tax matters with their re- 
lation to insurance to be found any- 
where in the state, by Mr. Palmer’s own 


valuation of him, and whenever the di- 
rector has a conference where the sub- 
ject is apt to come up Mr. Hubbard is 
always by his side. 


Attached to the Department is the 


state fire marshal’s office, presided over 
by Sherman V. Coultas. Mr. Coultas 
has forty inspectors going about the 


state, educating and training local fire 
departments, conducting investigations 
where there is suspicion of arson, in- 
specting new construction and in other 


ways aiding to reduce Illinois’ fire losses 
In the last year his division has secured 
fifty-five confessions from arsonists, and 
there have been forty-five convictions 
Hershey, Bartsch, Grandone 

Liquidation of companies in receiver- 
ship are handled through the Depart 
ment by Harry Hershey of Springfield. 
Frank J. Bartsch is in charge of liqui- 
dation matters in Chicago. 

The old room that comprised the en- 
tire division’s quarters is now the re- 
ception room to the Department. It has 
a larger room in back of this, and private 
offices for Mr. Palmer, his deputies and 
the secretarial staff. An entire wing 
on the fifth floor of the new = state 
armory, across the street from the state 
house, has been taken over and is occu- 
pied by the divisions for small loans, 


home 


visits to the Acacia Home Office Build 
ing annually. 

President William Montgomery ot 
Acacia sends a personal letter to each 


new policyholder offering membershi 
in the club, and, when application is 
made for membership, a club card in an 
attractive penguin grained leather cass 
is sent out to members. 


“Washington is getting to be more 
popular all the time as a_ sightseeing 
place.” said President Montgomery t 
The Eastern Underwriter. “It is the 


aim of hundreds of thousands of parents 


to bring their children to Washington 
to see as much as they can of the whecls 
of the nation go ‘round. Our _ policy 
holders have shown that they appreciate 
having their own club in the city, and 
it is also a satisfaction to us to meet 
so many of our policyholders in_ the 
office building.” 


licenses, taxes and policy forms. On the 


sixth floor are the offices of the state 
fire marshal. 
The Department’s payroll has 205 


\bout half this number are un 


names. 
der civil service. Office manager is L. D 
Grandone, who is also assistant to Mr 


division over mutual bene 
Those not under civi 


Cullen of the 
fit associations. 


service have been appointed because 
they know the insurance business, or a 
particular phase of it, and can handl 
tasks to which they are assigned. In 
not a single case is there anyone in the 
Department who had a ward _ politiciar 
front for him. If politics were permitted 
to run the Department, it would require 


a staff half again or twice large to do 
the same amount of work 


Director’s Family 


Of the personal side of the director's 
life, he and Mrs. Palmer celebrate 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
on October 25, which was also his birth 
day The Palmers have two_ sons 
Ernest, Jr.. who graduated from An 
herst and is now in his second vear at 
Northwestern Law School, and Bradley 
J... a senior at Michigan Bradley 
thinking of going into business after he 
graduates. The Palmer home in Evan 


ston has been closed, and with Mrs. Pal 
mer he lives on a “young farm” a short 
distance out of town. It has five acres 


two for the house and other buildings 
and in lawn and shrubs, and three acre 

of fruit trees, garden and other forms 
of cultivation. When I asked the dire: 

tor if he had turned gentleman farmet 
he replied “only quasi gentleman farmer” 
on five acres 


OCTOBER GAIN 
The Business Men’s Assurance C 
ported a gain of 14% in busi 
October as compared to the corres 


ness f 


ing month a year ago. Ten of the sever 
teen branch offices of the company ex 
ceeded their volume of Octobe r, 1937 
while five showed a gait the firs 


ten months of 1937. 
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Life Insurance Speaks... 


HUMAN VALUES" 
























On the occasion of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents’ 32nd Annual 
Convention, The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America takes pleasure in 
again extending congratulations. 


We believe the theme of this year’s 
Convention is particularly appropriate. 
For, throughout the years, Life Insurance 
has steadfastly ministered to, kept alive 


GU al m oe 


ee 





the all-important human values of Amer- 
ican life . . . providing financial stability, 
binding families closer, molding workable 
patterns in youth for serene retirement 


years. 


Truly can it be said that here is a busi- 
ness which has been, which will continue 
and which is “UNDERWRITING 
AMERICA’S HUMAN VALUES.” 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A MUTUAL COMPANY — ESTABLISHED 1860 


NEW YORK CITY 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN 


FAMILIES’ FOR 78 


—————— 


“UNDERWRITING AMERICA’S 


YEARS 
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Chicago to Open Its 
Sales Course Jan. 21 


cost TO MEMBERS ATTRACTIVE 

icher ual | Chhesies J. Zimmer- 

Start Series Which Will Run 
Up to April 14 


Paul Spe 
man to 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is offering the R & R Sales 
Training Course beginning January 21, 
for thirteen weeks at the favorable cost 
of $7.50. The regular cost for the texts 
alone is $8.50 and the normal fee for 
the course is $24. The luncheon speaker 

January 20 is Paul Speicher of the 
r "¢ R Service. Mr. Speicher will in- 
aucurate the R & R Service for the as- 
sociation, January 21. The lecture dates 
and subjects follow: 
“The Job of Selling,” 
agent Connecticut Mu- 
of Life 


Insurance Re- 


January 21 Charles 


J, Zimmerman, general 


Uses 


managing 


tual; “Purposes and Insurance,” 


Paul Speicher, editor 


search & Review Service. 
lanuary 28—“Types of Contracts,” Earle S. 


Rappaport, assistant general agent Pacific Mu- 
tual; “Presenting the Case to the Home Of- 
fice.’ Dr. Harry W. Dingman, medical director 


Continental Assurance; “What’s in a_ Policy,” 


Earl M. Schwemm, agency manager Great-West 
Life. 

February 4—‘“Life Insurance Property and 
Life Situations,” Paul W. Cook, general agent 


Mutual Benefit; “Ethics,” from the underwriter’s 
viewpoint, Herman <A. Zischke, 
Central; “Sclling the 
Walter, 


from the 


general agent, 
Clearance Fund,’ 
Penn Mu- 
viewpoint, 
Better Busi- 


Union 


Harry G. agency supervisor 
tual; “Ethics,” layman’s 


Kenneth Barnard, manager Chicago 


ness Bureau. 

Walter 
“Selling 
Income and Program- 
Millett, special Mutual 
Sales Plans to Prospects,” B. 
Travelers. 

February 25—‘‘Legal Points for Underwrit- 
ers,’ T. J. Boodell, LL.B., Nelson, Statler & 
Boodell; “Selling the Retirement Income,” Sara 
Frances special agent Equitable Society; 
Field,” John D. Moynahan, 
Life. 


Market,” 
Mutual; 
Simple 


February 18—“Finding Your 
N. Hiller, special Penn 
the Adjustment 
Paul F. 
“Fitting 


agent 
ming,” agent 
Benefit; 


H. Groves, manager 


Jones, 
Your 
manager Metropolitan 


March and April Dates 


“Broadening 


March 4—‘‘Keeping Supplied With Leads,” 
E. W. Hughes, general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual; “Selling the Minimum Family  In- 
come,” C, E, Clinton, supervisor Aetna Life; 


“How to Secure Favorable Interviews,” Philip 
B. Hobbs, agency manager Equitable Society. 
March 11—‘‘Establishing and Fixing the Prob 
lem,” L. Mortimer Buckley, supervisor Provi- 
dent Mutual; “Selling the Educational Policy,” 
Donald O. McLeran, agency organizer Mutual 
Life of New York; “Offering the Solution,” 


W. S. Fuller, Prudential. 
March 18—‘Influencing 


Broaddus, 


manager 
Reactions,” 
Life; 


Human 


Lynn S. manager Guardian 


“Organizing Your Field Work,” William M. 
Houze, general agent John Hancock. 

March 25—‘Specific Objections,’ John O. 
Todd, personal producer H. S. Vail & Sons; 
“Simple Programming,” James E. McNamara, 
personal producer Equitable Society. 

April 1—‘‘Motivation,” Joe C. Caperton, gen- 
eral agent State Mutual; “The Awakening,” 


playlet, H. G. 
England Mutual; 
Nickell, special 
April 8—‘The 
son, special agent Northwestern 


Swanson and Philip Hoche, New 
“The Closing Process,’ H. K. 
General. 
Axel 
“Build 


agent Connecticut 
Process,” C. F. 


Mutual; 


Sales 


ing Sales Talks,” Robert A. Judd, manager 
Phoenix Mutual. 
April 14—Dinner meeting, award exercises, 


Presentation of certificates of graduation, C. M. 


Cartwright, editor The National Underwriter. 
FINNEG =AN- SPEAKER IN BOSTON 
The Boston Life Insurance and Trust 
Council met November 29 and heard 
George T. Finnegan, C. P. A., speak on 
fa ictors to be considered in the valuation 
f business interests, and good will for 
°F wer estate and inheritance tax pur- 


Poses 





The Life Underwriters Association of 
Wes ve 
Portland, Ore., heard Arthur M. Cannon, 
an accountant, speak on taxation as it 


affects life insurance at one of its meet- 
ings. 





Davidson Peeves Big Writers 


Members of Million Dollar Round Table Say His Statement 
That Companies Do Not Want Them Is Cuckoo; 
H. T. Wright Defends Temperament 


When Clinton Davidson of Jersey City, 
president of Fiduciaries, Inc., and of Es- 
tate Planning Corporation, and himself a 
million dollar writer, told the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association’s convention in At- 
lantic City at its recent meeting that life 
insurance companies do not want million 
dollar writers he started something, The 
Million Dollar Round Table has been 
buzzing ever since. This week The East- 
ern Underwriter saw Mr. Davidson and 
asked him to be more specific. 

“They don’t want ’em for a number of 
reasons,” he said. “Ask any opera man- 
ager and he'll tell you that life is any- 





CLINTON DAVIDSON 
thing but rosy when you have to deal 
ith prima donnas, and, of course, million 
dollar writers are temperamental plus. 
They demand preferred attention; watt 


nrivate offices; they are always gunning 
for big volume lines; there is the deuce 
to pay when one is rejected or lapses 
or the other fellow gets it; and—well, 
that’s saying enough.” 
Young Table Member Disturbed 

The Eastern Underwriter got in touch 
with some of the Table members. One 
of the youngest is Lester A, Rosen, 
Union Central, New York. He is 26 
years old and has been a member of 


the Table almost from his start. He 
seemed quizzically worried. 

“Do you think I have made a mistake 
in paying for all that business I have 
written?” he asked. “Of course. I am 
young and haven’t had enough experi- 
ence to know that I was making such 
a big mistake. I hope W, Howard Cox, 
president of our company, doesn’t see 
Davidson’s statement as I would hate t 


lose my job.” 


H. T. Wright Discusses Temperament 


Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, has been a million dollar writer 


for a dozen years or more. 

“Probably Clint thinks that smaller 
cases should be written and more of 
them,” he said. “I write a lot of them 
myself even if I am a million dollar 
writer, I have canceled many a dinner 
date in my time to get a young fellow 
to sign on the dotted line, but if the 
president of the P. D. & Q. R. R. wants a 


to piciadine him. 
was in your paper—I 
that Davidson had 


big policy V’ll try 
Once—I think it 
stw an article saying 


paid for $10,000,000 in one year. I didn’t 
check up on him, but will take his word 
for it. Clint may not have any more 


temperament than an F, W. Woolworth 
floorwalker, but most of the best insur- 
ance agents I know have a lot and it 
helps put them across as they love being 
steamed up, especially by some opposi- 
tion. If I were starting all over again 
[ would much rather have the tempera- 
ment of Donald Duck or Popeye the 
Sailor than of Greta Garbo to whom 
the mere act of breathing is an effort. 
Donald Duck would make a better insur- 
ance agent than Garbo unless some but- 
ter and egg man would give her a policy 
for her consent to eat dinner with him 
in a night club where all his friends could 
see him, 

“I think the companies want all the 
million dollar writers they can get, but 

i don’t think they are keen at the pres- 
poe time on those who specialize in mil- 
lion dollar cases. Sometimes the case 
has not been submitted by the company’s 
own agent, and then, too, the case may 
not have been properly submitted, and 
sometimes the man insured dies much 
too soon to please the medical depart- 
ment.” 

John* Murrell, Equitable Society, also 
of Chicago, said: “While you are study- 
ing tax matters, programming for big 
estates, and looking over the law relat- 
ing to beneficiaries, then an agent hasn’t 
time to be very temperamental. It is 
too expensive a luxury.” 


L. J. Fink’s Views 


Louis J. Fink, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York, is a great violinist; there- 
fore, probably has plenty of tempera- 
ment. However, he treated Mr. David- 
son’s comments seriously. His comments 
to The Eastern Underwriter follow: 

“Clinton Davidson’s statement 
companies do not want million 
W riters strikes me as cuckoo, 

“The theory of safety of principal - 
income, it has been definitely prove 
is strongest when diversified over as 
large an investment portfolio as can be 
obtained The individual investor meets 
with this difficulty because of his inabil- 


that 
dollar 


ity to get as large a spread as a life 
insurance company gets in its portfolio. 
“The same situation obtains with a 


that the companies 
do not want a million dollar writer is 
as fallacious as anything can be. The 
company wants this man and welcomes 
him with open arms, provided, of course, 
he is of the diversified type, and by that 


life agent. To say 


I mean that a man who will write 100 
to 150 cases a year, totaling a million 
dollars, would, in my estimation, be a 


far more profitable writer to the com- 
pany than the one who goes out to write 
million dollar cases. 

“Such agents as can procure for the 
company numbers of applications of fine 
quality business are outstanding men in 
the insurance field. Their experience is 
naturally varied and their value to the 
company and to their clients is very 
great. They absorb knowledge in many 
fields of endeavor and gain the view- 
points of men in all walks of life, which 
information is so valuable in the han- 
dling of underwriting problems with 
which they are confronted every day 
and in such assistance as they can af- 
ford to their fellowmen in the business 
and in any such help as they can give 
to their company. 

It would seem to me 
for which all companies are striving and 
for which every general agent would 
give his all, would be to get such writers 
as can reach the million dollar class 
with the diversified list of anywhere from 
seventy-five to 150 policy buyers each 
year. The calibre of such manpower is 
of the very highest and the underwrit- 
ing department of the life insurance 
companies can with so much more ease 


that the ideal 





Northwestern ee To 
Meet Here January 3-4 


Anouncement is made of the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life agencies in the New 
England, Middle and South Atlantic 
states to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, January 3-4. The general com- 
mittee consists of Glenn B, Dorr, Hart- 
ford, chairman; Russell L. Law, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; A. J. Johannsen, Brooklyn; 
T. Wright McClure, Pittsburgh; A, B 
Sherman, Poughkeepsie, and Aldon N 
Smith, II, Charlotte. Rudolph Recht, 
New York City, is chairman of the ar- 


GLENN B. DORR 
Chairman 
rangements committee. Lawrence J. 
Evans, assistant director of agencies, is 


the home office agency department rep- 
resentative on arrangements. 

“A stimulating, tuned-to-the-time pro- 
gram with company production leaders 
and home office officials participating is 
being completed,” said Mr, Evans. “This 
meeting will present information, ideas, 
proven plans and methods that will be 
of real help to every Northwestern Mu- 
tual underwriter in planning and _ re- 
searching his 1939 sales objectives.” 


Atlantic Life’s Sian Rate 


Atlantic Life has announced that the 
optional methods of settlement clause 
included in policies issued on and after 
January 1 will provide for payment of 
interest at 3% per annum on proceeds 
of policies left under plan A, unless such 
proceeds are withdrawable, in which case 
the rate shall be 214%, and that the as 
stalments payable under plan B and plan 
C will be calculated on the basis of 3% 
per annum. 


and 

these 
“Then, also, 

conservation, 


intelligence handle the business of 
men. 

there is the matter of 
Policyholders in the 
of clients for million dollar producers 
aren't the type who will lapse on the 
slightest provocation.” 

The Eastern Underwriter met a num- 
ber of general agents eating — at a 
round table in the Bankers Club, New 
York, and asked them if they were shy- 
ing away from million dollar wri 
There was a moment of silence, and 
an emphatic “No.” 

“Lead us to them,” 
Eubank, E. W. Allen, 
Arthur Schmidt, Harry 
M. Fraser, the lunchees. 

Mr. Davidson’s 


class 


ters 


then 


said Ger al 
J. S, Myrick, | 
Gray and Joh 


a] 
say nat fof 


friends 


five consecutive years with him each 
year showed him leading the world in 
volume, total premiums and average size 
policy, 
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Completing the Whichine 


A telephone call from a prominent eye specialist in Cleveland was received by our office 
there. The doctor spoke with relish of the fact that this year would see the payment of the 
final premiums on his retirement policies with The Connecticut Mutual. These policies were 
issued prior to the day of our Retirement Income policy and even pre-date Endowment at Age 65 
with annuity option; however, by the judicious use of specially ground income agreement 


department gears, a Retirement Income machine was created, shall we say custom-built, for him 
by the Company. 


The Connecticut Mutual, in combination with similar policies with another company, will 
pay him some $500 a month, beginning next year, when he attains age 55. The doctor loves to 


travel and feels that a trip to Scotland, Wales or the Holy Land, is incomplete, unless he spends 
at least three months in each country visited. 


Most unprejudiced persons would agree that only through the cooperation of one of the 
old line life insurance companies, could this doctor have so systematically and safely provided 
for the years of travel and pure enjoyment, to which he now looks forward. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT SINCE 1846 
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(CCommissioners’ 


Committee on Blanks 


and Some Personalities Who Serve on It 


One of the oldest committees in the 

insurance business and one of the most 
conscientious and hard-working is the 
Committee on Blanks of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
which in its functions performs a par- 
ticularly fine type of service to the pol- 
icyholders of America. In life insurance 
at the present time it has before it for 
consideration changes in the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit. 

For years its secretary of the commit- 
tee was the late Henry D. Appleton, 
chief deputy of the New York State 
Department. The veteran Nelson B. 
Hadley, who for so long was chief ex- 
aminer of life insurance companies in 
this state, was a member of that com- 
mittee way back in his Michigan depart- 
ment days, serving on it from 1901 until 
he came to New York after the Arm- 
strong investigation, Mr. Hadley, now 
an independent life insurance consultant 
in New York City, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week that one reason 
for the organization of the insurance 
commissioners’ convention was to bring 
about uniformity in blanks. Anyway, 
that has been one of its principal func- 
tions from the beginning. By promot- 
ing uniformity of blanks used in the vari- 
ous state departments the commissioners 
have smoothed the way for writing of 
insurance under the most fair and equi- 
table conditions, without discrimination 
to anyone, giving the type of protection 
which the public is entitled to have. 
Manifestly, the preparation of separate 
forms of reports for each state in which 
a company is licensed would be well-nigh 
impossible, but a surprising amount of 
uniformity has been reached. Many ex- 
ecutives in the business feel that the 
successful operation of the Committee 
on Blanks and the association’s exami- 
nation committee, as well as the fine 
uniformity in the matter of valuation 
of securities, have contributed a great 
deal to the success of state supervision 
in the United States, a form of super- 
vision which has attracted so much favor- 
able attention abroad that our American 
system of supervision is being copied 
generally in foreign countries. 

Walter A. Robinson Chairman 

Chairman of the Committee on Blanks 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at the present time is 
Walter A. Robinson, actuary of the Ohio 
Insurance Department, He was born in 
Washington Court House, Ohio; was 
educated at Miami University. Mr. Rob- 
inson entered the actuarial department 
of the Ohio Insurance Department on 
January 2, 1910, and was associated with 

E. Stilwell, actuary, for a period of 
eight years when Mr, Stilwell became 
actuary of the Western & Southern Life 
of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Robinson was appointed to the 
Committee on Blanks in 1917 and in 1929 
was made its chairman by Col. Howard 
P. Dunham who was then president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, and who at the present 
time is vice- president of the American 
Surety Co. Vice-chairman of the com- 
missioners’ Committee on Blanks is 
Charles B. Coulbourn of the Virginia 
Department. Secretary of the commit- 
tee is Actuary Charles Dubaar of the 


New York Department. 
Other members of the commissioners’ 
committee are Russell O. Hooker, Con- 


necticut; R. R. 


Haffner, Illinois; Lloyd 


John Speidel, Iowa; 
Kansas; Vernon D. 
Rooks, Kentucky ; T. H. McConnell, Mas- 
sachusetts; Charles Hansen, Missouri; 
Alfred N. Guertin, New Jersey; Joseph 
F. Collins, New York; W. L. Wolford, 


Thomson, Indiana; 
Harold C. Higdon, 


Pennsylvania; Will L. Harris, Tennessee, 
and George Van Fleet, Texas, Until 
his recent resignation from the State 


of Washington Insurance Department in 
order to become secretary and actuary 
of the American Life Convention F. E. 
Huston was also a member of the com- 
mittee. Another is D. F. Broderick of 
New York. 

In addition to the main Committee on 
Blanks of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners that association 
now has a special sub-committee on the 
Gain and Loss Exhibit which has in its 
makeup Hooker of Connecticut, Donovan 
of Massachusetts, Guertin of New Jersey, 
Coulbourn of Virginia, Haffner of IIli- 
nois, Higdon of Kansas and Thomson 
of Indiana. Donovan of Massachusetts 


was on the Life Sub-Committee. In the 
report of the full committee, however, 
the Massachusetts signature was T. H 


McConnell. 
Committee Meets in N .Y. Every Spring 

The Committee on Blanks of the 
commissioners meets annually and usu- 
ally in the latter part of April or May 
in New York City. Sessions last for 
three days. The committee is divided 
into a number of sub-committees, each 
one considering the suggestions for 
changes made in one particular blank 
as, for example, that for fire insurance 
companies, and recommendations are re- 
ported by the sub-committees to the 
main committee. The Committee on 
Blanks then reports to the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners and its re- 
port becomes effective when approved 
by the executive committee. 

The commissioners’ Committee on 
Blanks offers opportunities to company 
representatives for meetings with the 
committee and there they may present 
arguments for or against a given change. 
These arguments are given most careful 
and thoughtful consideration and when 
the commissioners’ blanks committee 
makes its report to the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association there 
has seldom been any alteration made in 
the recommendations of the commission- 
ers’ blanks committee. Furthermore, the 
report of the blanks committee has rare- 
ly been debated on the floor so great 
is the confidence of the main body in 
its own committees. 

How Committee Works 

As an example of the manner 
the committee works in life 
both the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Con- 
vention once a year send to their mem- 
ber companies a letter inviting sugges- 

SCHNABEL GIVING NICKELS 

P. Schnabel, San Antonio branch 
manager, Jefferson Standard Life, got 
5,000 Jefferson nickels of the first mint- 
ing and arranged with fifteen civic clubs 
to give one to each member. Each nickel 
is on a card with Schnabel’s advertise- 
ment and the statement that the coin is 
from the first minting. The nickels are 
being given as attendance prizes at each 
club. Schnabel says: “Save today’s Jef- 
ferson nickels for tomorrow’s Jefferson 
Standard dollars.” 


in which 
insurance 








ROBINSON 


WALTER 


tions for changes in the annual state- 
ment blank, Usually, five or ten letters 
are received in reply, making suggestions 
which range all the way from proposals 
to abolish certain exhibits to a rearrange- 
ment of a page in order to give more 
room for typing in the larger number 
of digits required by one of the larger 
companies, The American Life Conven- 
tion has a Committee on Blanks com- 
posed of three members. In recent years 
its chairman was the late Franklin B. 
Mead, vice-president of Lincoln Na- 
tional. The late George Graham, who 
after years with the Central States Life 
went with the Manhattan Life, was on 
the committee as was (and is) Wendell 
P. Coler, actuary of the American 
United Life. The actuary of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention is always a mem- 
ber of the A. L. C. Committee on Blanks 
Other members at various times were 
drawn from some other companies, but 
an effort has been made to confine the 
\. L. C. committee membership to three 
or four members who will be sufficiently 
interested to attend a meeting with the 
Life Presidents’ Committee in Decem- 
ber and the meeting of the Commis- 
sioner’s Committee on Blanks in May. In 
the last twelve months the members of 
the A. L. C, committee have been A. J 
McAndless, who is to become president 


of Lincoln National Life; W.H. McBride, 


National Life & Accident, and Mr. Coler, 
who is chairman, and the actuary of the 
AL 2. €, 

For a long period of years the chair- 
man of the Life Presidents’ Committee 
on Blanks has been H, Pierson Ham- 
mond, actuary of the Travelers. He was 


THOMAS -OPENSHAW HONOR ED 


A special ten-day writing of 395 ap- 


plications for $62.33 Weekly Premium, 
$27,500 Monthly Ordinary, and $92,000 
Ordinary was presented to District 


Manager Thomas Openshaw by the John 
Hancock’s Manchester district office, on 
the occasion of his twentieth anniver- 
sary in the service of the company. Mr. 
Openshaw began his service with the 
Hancock as an agent at Pawtucket, R. I., 
October 8, 1918. He has been manager 
in Manchester, N. H., since 1934. 


formerly with the Connecticut Insurance 
Department and was active on the Com 
missioners’ Committee on Blanks. His 
knowledge of the history and the de- 
velopments of statement blanks for all 
types of insurance companies is unusual- 


ly thorough and complete. Other mem- 
bers of the committee at present are 
John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician, Mutual Benefit; James 
D. Craig, vice-president Metropolitan 
Life, and Bruce Shepherd, actuary of the 
Life Presidents Association, who is sec- 
retary of the committee. 

The Life Presidents’ committee and 
the A. L. C. committee meet when the 
Life Presidents are here in December 


on a joint report which is to 
commissioners’ meeting 


and agree 
be made to the 


which is in the following Spring. That 
report, together with suggestions from 
trade association committees, insurance 


book or chart publishers, Insurance De 
partments, insurance companies direct, is 


received by Secretary Dubaar of the 
commissioners’ blanks committee, and 
constitutes the agenda of the insurance 
commissioners’ committee. Most of 
those suggestions in recent years have 
originated, as it is to be expected, from 
representatives of Insurance Depart 
ments of the states who have made no- 
tations as they audited company state- 


ments. 

Copies of the agenda are furnished 
the members of the trade association 
committees and to members of the In- 
surance Commissioners’ committee. The 
sub-committees meet and consider the 


changes suggested for the blanks in 
which they are particularly interested 
and prepare reports for the commis- 


sioners’ executive committee. Company 
men are granted the privilege of appear 
ing before the sub-committees and again 
before the main committee and they 
may discuss any changes under consider- 
ation. As a result of the deliberations 
required by such a set-up there are few 
false moves made and there has been 
obtained a uniformity of annual stat 
ment blanks which is of great service 
both to the companies and to the State 
Insurance Departments. One interest 
ing sidelight is Massachusetts in which 
state the laws specifically state what 
many items included in the report must 
be, Sometimes it is nece ssary for Massa 
chusetts to differ from the uniform state- 
ment because of requirements of its 
laws, but despite that situation the prac 
tical working out of the problem has 
proved satisfactory there as well as in 
the other states. 
Purposes of Revisionists 
One of the purposes of the revisi 

of the Gain and Loss Exhibit is to make 


it conform more closely with recognized 
accounting principles; and, at the same 
time, eliminate some of the sources 
which have provoked some misunder 
standing in recent years. In brief, a 
major objective is to change the form so 
that it will not be susceptible to any 
misunderstanding on the part of non- 


technical people in and out of the insur- 
ance business. In making it easier for 
the company and the business to com- 
prehend it there is no intention on the 
part of those who would revise the ex- 
hibit of depriving the State Insurance 
Departments of any essential informa 
tion which they have been getting 
preparation of annual financial state 
ments. 
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THE MEN WE DON'T FORGET 


Recently we received an inquiry from a Life Underwriters Association requesting copies of our adver- 
tisements in which we recommended the services of the agent to the public. If members of these organi- 


zations are interested in the various ways in which the insurance agent is publicized, then 


probably you will be, too 


In Travelers magazine advertisements, you will usually find a sentence or paragraph devoted to the 
services of the agent and broker. Periodically entire page advertisements also emphasize the impor- 


tance of the man who fits the insurance to the policyholder. The Travelers has spoken a good word for 


him over 500,000,000 times during the last four years. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“His policies have been chosen carefully with the wise counsel of an experienced 


insurance agent.”’ From “Here Dwells Sec urity”’ 


“With the guidance of an experienced insurance man, it may be planned to meet 


any individual problem From “From This Day Forward”’ 


“Whatever the name of your nearest Travelers representative may be, he will 
be glad to help you work out an insurance plan to meet your needs.”’ 
From “The First Year’’ 


“A Travelers representative can help you apply insurance intelligently.”” 
From “Dear Daddy”’ 


“An experienced insurance counselor can help you win the same security. 


From “‘Many A Boy”’ 


“There is an experienced Travelers representative in your community who will 
gladly assist you in shaping a Life insurance estate suited to your individual 


From “Drop Your Bucket’’ 


require ments 


“No matter where you travel in the United States and Canada there’s an army 
of Travelers representatives and claim men at your service.”’ 


From “We'll Take This One”’ 


“Your Travelers representative will be glad to explain monthly premiums to 


you more fully we From “Mr. Micawber’’ 


“With the counsel of a trained and experienc ed insurance man, he makes intelli- 
gent use of Life, Accident and other forms of insurance.”” 


From “What Men Steer By’”’ 


TIME MAGAZINE 


“Tt is wise for every family to discuss the matter with a man who has made a 
study as well as a business of insurance.”’ 


From “They’ve Bid Anxiety Goodbye’”’ 


COLLIER’S 


“It is sensible to listen to the advice of a man who has made a study as well as 


From “They Shall Not Want’’ 


a business of insurance 


“In the Travelers you get the services not only of your own agent but thousands 
of Travelers representatives. You get the services of men who know what to do in 


From “We Refer You to the Oxford Dictionary’”’ 


case of an accident 


‘Because The Travelers has thousands of agents you get prompt service no 


matter when or where an accident occurs.”’ From “The Malagasy”’ 


Annual survey of automobile accidents. Copies of booklet may be obtained 


from Travelers r« presentatives e From “Nurse’’ advertisement 


he'd have the services of the agent who handled his insurance 
From “ Three-Headed Goddess”’ 


“Everyone who drives needs these two forms of insurance. Consult your Trav- 
From “Incident on U. S. 40°’ 


elers representative now.” 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“It is equally sensible to listen to the recommendations of a man who makes 
From “Mice and Men”’ 


insurance a life study as well as a business.”’ 


THE TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“Your nearest Travelers representative will be glad to show you and your 
husband how insurance can make life pleasanter.”’ 


From “Who Says You Can't Reform A Man’’ 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


“It is sensible for every family to plan and listen to the counsel of a man versed 


in insurance.”’ From “The Happy Medium’’ 


“For this Company, with representatives throughout the continent, is uniquely 
organized to serve policyholders promptly.”’ 
From “Once There Were Two Telegrams” 
“A Company with thousands of representatives throughout the United States 
and Canada—uniquely equipped to serve policyholders.”’ 
From “Om Lakshmi Namah” 
“Moral: Consult a Travelers representative; Insure in The Travelers.’ 
From “The Oracle At Delphi’ 
“For this Company has thousands of representatives ready to serve policyholders 


when and where they need help.”’ From “‘Texas Rangers” 


“The Travelers has thousands of representatives located strategically through- 


out the United States and Canada.”’ From “‘A Prophecy of 1877’’ 


“A Travelers representative can help you determine the amount and the manner 


in which your policy should be written.’ From “25 Years Ago”’ 


“....Life insurance, planned with the help of an experienced insurance 


counselor.”” From “The Armadillo” 


“An experienced Travelers representative will be glad to help you build just 


such security for yourself.”’ From “The Island of Fakaofo’’ 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


poe 3 ‘ 

‘Sound and adequate Automobile insurance, placed through a good agent, is 

as important to your security and peace of mind as Fire insurance on your home.” 
From “Getting Your Roots Down’’ 


ADVERTISEMENTS YOU WILL REMEMBER 


At regular intervals we have devoted entire advertisements to the agent, 
notably: 


, 


“Harrison Hodge’’—The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, McLean's. 


‘‘This Man is in the Business of Making Dreams Come True’’—The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


“‘What Makes Me So Persistent’’— The Saturday Evening Post. 


“Call My Wife and Tell Her I Won’t Be Home to Dinner’’—The Saturday 
Evening Post 


“We Refer You to the Oxford Dictionary’’—Collier's. 
“I'd Live It All Over Again’’—Collier's, The Saturday Evening Post. 


“The Oracle of Delphi’’— The National Geographic Magazine. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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J. W. Thomsen’ s tie 
Party at Broadway Play 


sHOW IS “GLORIOUS MORNING” 





John Erskine, lee Gordon, Tony Sarg, 
Ford Madox Ford, Henry Seidel 
Canby and Others at Premiere 
Few men in the insurance business 
have a wider circle of friends in the top 
and artistic set, and in upper 





literary : 
Bohemia generally than John W. Thom- 
eon vice-president and actuary North 
American Re-Assurance Co., one of the 





THOMSON 


JOHN W. 
ereat mixers of the insurance world. He 
was host at the premiere of “Glorious 
Morning” last Saturday night. Author 
of this play is Norman Macowan, who 
at one stage of his career worked for 
the Scottish Life. On Mr. Thomson’s 
invitation list were many from the Play- 
ers, Century and other clubs. Among 
these friends invited by the insurance 
man were the following: 

John Erskine, Tony Sarg, Jo David- 
son, Gene Tunney, Achmed Abdullah, 
Ford Madox Ford, Mitchell Kenner- 
ley, Charles Hanson Towne, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Christopher Morley, Padraic 
Colum, Henry Seidel Canby, Arthur Gui- 
terman, Wilfred J. Funk, Leon Gordon, 
George S. Hellman, Margaret Widemer, 
Joseph Auslander, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Karl Freund, Felix 
Riesenburg, Dr. Norman V. Peale, Wil- 
liam H. Patten, Harold Vinal, P. W. 
Glover, Mrs. John Henry Hammond, 
Mrs. Alice Jordan and Mrs. Leonore 
Speyer. 

View of Critic Atkinson 

“Glorious Morning” is a tragedy of re- 
ligious worship in a totalitarian state. 
The most dramatic part shows a ruth- 
less general from the supreme council 
violently imposing the letter of the state 
law on a province of agricultural indi- 
vidualists. 

Brooks Atkinson, critic of the Times, 
said: “While the playwright is develop- 
ing the religious fable he has an oppor- 
tunity to discuss other aspects of rule in 
a totalitarian state. On the whole, they 
are more concrete than the chief ele- 
ment in his drama.” 


HOPPS GIVEN NEW DISTRICT 
The Prudential has created a sixth 
Buffalo district in the North Park sec- 
tion. Milton L. Hopps of Kenmore has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
new district which takes in an area for- 
merly included in Buffalo No. 1. Mr. 
Hopps, who has been with the company 
for seven years, has been assistant su- 
perintendent in District No. 1. Lewis 
C. Slesnick has been appointed superin- 
tendent of District 1 succeeding William 
Joyce who retired recently after 
forty-eight years with the company. Mr. 
Joyce will continue on a personal pro- 
duction basis, 








A Phi Beta Kappa Business Man 


When the American Life Convention 
at its annual meeting in Chicago this 
Fall put A, J. McAndless on its exec- 
utive committee as the new member it 
called attention to one of the exception- 
ally well-rounded careers in life insur- 
ance. Mr. McAndless, who is executive 
vice- president. of the Lincoln National, 
is at home in many divisions of the 
business. Some insurance men are ac- 
quainted with him as an important. actu- 
ary; others know him as an authority 
on ‘underwriting practices; still others 
outside the immediate field of life insur- 
ance recognize him as an expert econo- 
mist and investment man. 

His educational and business history 
explains in some measure his achieve- 
ments in such a variety of fields. 

On February 1, 1939, he will become 
president of the Lincoln National and 
Arthur F. Hall, now president, becomes 
chairman of the board. 

U. of M. Graduate 

Born in Michigan, he was educated 
in the public schools of Port Huron, a 
city located on two rivers and one of 
the Great Lakes. He was 
from the University of Michigan in 1917 
with a B.A. degree and a membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa. His university record is 
enhanced by the fact that he completed 
his four-year course in a little more than 
three years. He decided not to become 
a member of its faculty although offered 
a teaching job in Ann Arbor, but has 
been one of the active members of its 
alumni. He is past president of the Fort 
Vayne University of Michigan Club and 
he conceived the idea and sponsored the 
work of establishing the James W. 
Glover Scholarship at the university for 
actuarial students there. For years Pro- 
fessor Glover was the outstanding actu- 
arial educator in American colleges. For 
a long time he headed the U. of M. 
actuarial courses and during that period 
taught many men who later won distinc- 
tion in the life insurance world. Recent- 
ly Professor Glover retired. The Schol- 
arship Fund was presented to the uni- 
versity by Professor Glover’s former 
students as their testimonial. 

When Mr. McAndless left the uni- 
versity he accepted a position with the 
Grange Life of Michigan. Later, he 
became actuary of the Detroit Life. Then 
he joined the Lincoln National Life, be- 
coming assistant secretary. With that 
company he began a steady climb up the 
ladder of responsibility. He became par- 
ticularly interested in the operation of 
the underwriting department; expansion 
of reinsurance business and successively, 
agency and investment problems, 

Becomes Executive Vice-President 


Still later investments claimed his at- 
tention. Mr. McAndless was advanced 


graduated - 


to the positions of secretary in 1926 and 
vice- president in 1930. In 1934 he became 
first vice-president and in 1936 executive 
vice-president. He has been a director 
since 1934. 

Mr. McAndless is a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and has 
served on its board of governors and 
as chairman of the membership com- 
mittee for several years. He is also an 





A. J. McANDLESS 


associate of the Actuarial Society of 
America. His leadership in insurance 
affairs won him a position as a director 
of the Association of Indiana Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Companies. 

Mr. McAndless is president and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Fort Wayne Country Club. This 
Phi Beta Kappa business man consist- 
ently turns in golf scores in the low 
80’s, but, when pressure demands, an 
occasional “money player” score in the 
70's. His other hobbies include bridge 
of a high caliber and the collecting of 
etchings. 

He is a member of the Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce and the Tavern 
Club of Chicago, He also holds member- 
ship in various Masonic orders, One of 
his most serious interests is in the wel- 
fare of underprivileged boys, and in the 
work done by the Glenwood Manual! 
Training School for Boys in Chicago and 
in the Boys’ Athletic League in New 
York City. 

He is friendly, 


asset. 


well-liked, a convention 








Quinby Agency Leads 
Columbian National 


The Thayer Quinby agency of Boston 
led all other Columbian National Life 
agencies during the company ’s celebra- 
tion of President’s Month in October, 
and was the winner of the President’s 
Month trophy. This is the second suc- 
cessive time that the Quinby agency has 
won the trophy. 

This year the competition was espe- 
cially stiff. Columbian National Life 
business as a whole was up 8% over 
October, 1937, and several agencies 
forced Mr. Quinby’s organization to the 
limit in the race for first position. The 
leading members of the agency, who par- 
ticipated in the successful effort, were 
H. S. E. Payntar, William F. Donahue, 
Norman K. Wiggin, Louis S. Blackstone, 
Mark Burston, M. Paul McSweeney and 
Roger Keith, Jr. 

The Quinby agency in Boston is only 
a little more than four years old. Until 
the Summer of 1934, Mr, Quinby had 
been Columbian National general agent 
in Springfield, Mass. 


MAKING AGENCY Ff PROFITABLE | 
Henry Bossart Presents Experience 
Charts at Meeting of Agencies 
Committee of Pittsburgh 
Thirty-eight members of the Agencies 
Committee of Pittsburgh, the general 
agents and managers organization, met 
November 22. Steacy E. Webster, presi- 
dent, outlined briefly aims and objectives 

of the state association. 


Guest speaker, Henry Bossart, Jr., 
manager agency research department 
Provident Mutual, discussed “Your 
Agency Organization—Is It Profitable 


He presented charts show- 
ing an analysis of the experience of a 
group of twenty-two Provident Mutual 
agencies, taken over a period of twelve 
years. Using these charts as_ illustra- 
tions, he pointed out conclusively that 
variation in such factors as expense per 
thousand of production, acquisition costs, 
salaries, rent, efficient use of office 
space, cost of supervision and quality of 
business, might result in as much as a 
five-fold difference in the expense to the 
agency of one agent’s business over an- 
other’s. In conclusion he indicated that 


or Costly ? 
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Report on Mortality 
Table Is Deferred 


HELD BACK FOR - JUNE MEETING 


Committee of Srenenhedininas Finds It 
Advisable to Withhold Presentation 
At Des Moines 


The committee to study the need for 
a new mortality table and related topics 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, which was appointed 
during the term of George A. Bowles, 
Superintendent of Insurance of Virginia, 
as president of the association, and 
which had proposed to present its final 
report to the association at its meeting 
at Des Moines, December 5, is deferring 


the presentation of its report until the 
June, 1939, meeting of the association. A 
number of meetings of the committe¢ 
have been held in an effort to complete 
its report in time for the Des Moines 
meeting \ number of questions remain 


however, have 


ing before the committee, 


made this impossible 

In addition to the chairman, A. N 
Guertin, actuary, Department of Bank 
ing and Insurance of New Jersey, the 


committee consists of Charles Huches, 
auditor, New York Department; Russel 
QO. Hooker, actuary, Connecticut Depart 
ment; Lloyd Thomson, actuary, Indiana 
Department; F. E. Huston, representing 
the State of Washineton Insurance De 
partment; Charles A. Taylor, actuary, 
Life Insurance Co, of Virginia, repre 
senting the American Institute of Actu 
aries, and Jolin S. Thompson, vice-presi 
dent and mathematician, Mutual Benefit 
Life, representing the Actuarial Society 
of America. 
K. A. Luther Agency Ends 
Biggest Puemersion Month 

\ special “football contest” for sale 
activity among the men of the K \. 
Luther Agency of the Aetna Life, 60 
East Forty-second Street, New York, 
was climaxed November 26 with an 
awards program which included attend 
ance at the N. Y, U.-Fordham game for 
twenty-nine of the representatives on the 
staff and game and dinner at Schrafit’s 
for twenty-six of 

The dinner for the winning twenty-six 
men took place in the Flemish Room of 
Schrafft’s, 220 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, near Broadway, at 6 o’clock, im- 
mediately following the close of the 
N. Y. U.-Fordham game at the Yankee 
Stadium. 

K, A. Luther, head of the agency, 
presided at the dinner. According to Mr. 
Luther, “This contest has resulted in 
November’s being the largest month of 
the year in business volume for the 
agency.” 

Old Continental Life 
Policyholders Feted 

Two of the earliest policyholders of 
Continental American Life were present 
at the home office luncheon held rece —* 
in honor of the thirty-one members of 
the field force who qualified as charter 
members of the Founders Club as a re 


these. 


sult of their October volume. ns 
H. Rawlins, of Bridgeville, Del. holder of 
policy No. 10 (the ol lest policy in ex 
istence) was unable to attend. Those 
present were Warren F. Sterling, bank 
commissioner, Maryland, and Albert F 
Krause, Princess Anne, Md. All of them 
purchased their policies in October 
1907 


PENSIONS FOR LIQUOR BOARD 


Through an arrangement with the 
Crown Life the British Columbia govern- 
ment has provided a pension plan for 
the 300 employes of the provincial liquor 
board. 


the leat application of these find 


ings might easily mean the difference 
between an agency which is making 
money and one which is headed toward 


financial difficulty, 
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UST as able navigators know beforehand exactly where they 
want to go, and the best means of getting there—so competent 
underwriters plan to face 1939 with a course carefully thought- 


through, sure that they will reach their chosen sales objectives. 


Proved modern methods for attaining these objectives will be 
related and demonstrated at The Northwestern Mutual’s 24th 
Annual Regional Meeting in New York on January 3 and 4. Lead- 
ing producers and Home Office officials will participate in a 
program attended by members of the Agencies in the New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic states. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Big News Organizations 
Now Have Group Cover 


700K POLICIES LAST MONTH 


Employes’ Message as Sent by United 
Press; Associated Press Also 
Insures; Written by Aetna 


The popularity of Group insurance was 
acain attested last month when the ma- 
ior news organizations of the United 
States, the Untted Press \ssociations 
and the Associated Press, took out Group 
insurance On employes. a he Aetna Life 
has these contracts which were placed 
through the 100 William Street office of 
the company in New York City. 

The United Press Associations, which 
supply news to hundreds of newspapers, 
are part of the Scripps Howard organiza- 
tion which owns twenty-two daily news 
papers as well as a number of newspaper 
“feature” services, such as the Newspaper 
Enterprise Asseciation, In addition to 
the Group life insurance plan the Asso- 
ciated Press adopted a formal Group 
Retirement plan. 

Arrangements between Aetna Life and 
United Press Associations were made by 
the insurance company with Clem J, Ran- 
dau, vice-president and general business 
manager. Joseph A. Lockhart was the 
\etna agent. Mr. Randau sent to em- 
ployes of United Press Associations this 
description of the Group plan: 

Eligibility 

All present employes on the domestic 
payroll are eligible to make application 
immediately—even employes absent be- 
cause of illness may make application. 

After the insurance plan goes into ef- 
fect, new employes will be eligible upon 
the completion of one month of continu- 
ous active service. 

Schedule of Insurance and Employe 

Contribution 

The amount of insurance for which 
you may apply is shown in the following 
schedule. Each employe must subscribe 
only for the amount to which he is en- 
titled. If future salary increases place 
you in a higher bracket, you may accord- 
ingly apply for the additional amount of 
insurance. 

Employe’s 


Amount of Monthly 
Annual Salary Insurance Contribution 
Sh eee $1,000 $ .60 
$1,001 but less than $2,000 2.000 1.20 
$2,001 but less than $3,000 3,000 1.80 
$3,001 but less than $4,000 4,000 2.40 
$4,001 but less than $5,000 5,000 3.00 
$5,001 but less than $6.000 6,000 3.60 
$6,001 but less than $7,000 7,000 4.20 
$7,001 but less than $8,006 8,000 4.80 
$8,001 but less than $9,000 9,000 5.40 
$9,001 and over.......... 10,000 6.00 


The balance of the cost over and above 
vour contribution will be paid by United 
Press Associations. 

Benefits 

The life insurance is payable in one 
sum or in instalments in the event of 
death at any time or place, and from 
any cause whatsoever. 

Payment is made to the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries last named by the insured 
employe. The beneficiary may be changed 
at any time upon written request. 

If an employe becomes totally and per- 
manently disabled before Age 60, his 
life insurance will stay in force as long 
as he remains so disabled provided re- 
quired proofs of disability are furnished. 
The employe’s contributions cease upon 
submission of the first proof, which 
should be filed with the insurance com- 
pany within three months after total 
disability has lasted nine months. 

_ Group life insurance will remain in 
torce for thirty-one days following ter- 
mination of employment. Within this 
thirty-one-day period following termina- 
tion of employment, it is possible with- 
out medical examination to convert the 
life insurance into one of Aetna Life’s 
Whole Life or Endowment policies at 
regular rates. 

Temporary Lay-Off 

In case of temporary lay-off or leave 
of absence, an arrangement can be made 
at the option of the management so that 
the employe may continue his payments 
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Harry Dorr 


Eighty-three years of service with the 
Connecticut General Life in Hartford is 
the record of the three Dorr brothers, 
Arthur, Russell and Harry. Born and 
educated in St. Catharine’s Ontario, they 
came to Hartford in the early ’90’s. 

Arthur Dorr came first. In 1903, a 
graduate pharmacist, he was working in 
a drugstore in St. Catharine’s, when he 
heard of a job in a Hartford drugstore; 
the idea of living in the United States 
appealed to him so he came to Hartford 
and got the job, Shortly after J. C. 
Gorton, now general agent for the Con- 
necticut General, sold Arthur Dorr 
his first insurance policy. This began 
a lasting friendship and quite naturally 
when the Connecticut General needed a 
clerk in its policy department a few 
years later Mr. Gorton, then chief clerk 
remembered Mr. Dorr and hired him. He 
wrote policies from 1908 until 1919 when 
he became an underwriter in the life 
department. Mr. Dorr is enthusiastic 
about the radio and has received com- 
munications from stations in many dis- 
tant parts of the world. 

Chief Underwriter Accident Department 

The second Dorr brother, Russell, got 
his first insurance training with the Trav- 
elers as cashier. In November, 1913, he 


in order to keep his Group life insurance 
in force during such absence. 

In case an insured employe has been 
temporarily laid-off and his insurance has 
been canceled, and then he returns to 
work, he may upon application be rein- 
stated in the plan immediately. 

General Provisions 


No medical examination is required for 
this insurance provided application is 
made at the time the employe becomes 
eligible. Evidence of insurability may be 
required if application is not made within 
ninety days after date of eligibility. 

You may also apply for additional in- 
surance due to increase in salary without 
evidence of insurability, if application is 
made within ninety days from the date 
of the salary increase. 

Each employe will receive an individ- 
ual certificate outlining his rights under 
the policy. This certificate will also 
show the employe’s beneficiary, amount 
of insurance, conversion privilege, etc. 

Employe’s contributions will be handled 
by means of payroll deductions. 

This insurance does not interfere with 
workmen’s compensation nor with any 
other insurance you now carry. 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
Portland, Ore., heard Arthur M,. Can- 
non, an accountant, speak on taxation as 
it affects life insurance, at one of its 
meetings. 


Russell Dorr 


Arthur Dorr 


visited his brother, Arthur, at the Con- 
necticut General and again J. C. Gorton 
hired a Dorr, this time as a general 
clerk in the company’s newly organized 
accident department. For the last fif- 
teen years Mr. Dorr has been chief un- 
derwriter of this department. Mr, Rus- 
sell Dorr’s chief recreation is working 
in his flower garden. 

Harry, the third brother, was sent for 
in 1910 to replace the Connecticut Gen- 
eral mail boy. From 1911 to 1922 Mr. 
Dorr was chief clerk in the mortgage 
loan department. In 1922 he was trans- 
ferred to the agency department where 
he handles various phases of the work 
including the company’s correspondence 
training course for new agents. Mr. 
Dorr is an enthusiastic yachtsman and 
owns the 26-foot sloop “Bobwhite”; he 
is completing a four-year course in navi- 
gation which qualifies him to handle 
pleasure craft in the open sea. Other 
hobbies include collecting books designed 
by Bruce Rogers and engrossing and il- 
luminating manuscript books the longest 
work he has done being Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It.” 

Every day, when they’re in town, finds 
the three Dorr brothers at luncheon to- 
gether. 





BETHEA’S IDEAS ON PROGRAMS 
As reported recently in The Eastern 
Underwriter, Osborne Bethea, Penn Mu- 


tual general agent, New York City, spoke 
on programs in Newark November 16. 
Eight points his agents follow in the 
program are these: 


Qualified prospecting; the approach to 
obtain information; mechanics; review- 
ing program and planning sale; second 
call and closing interview; putting the 
program into effect; delivery of the com- 
through letters of 


reference and testimonials which give the 


pleted job; radiation 
agent a new start on qualified prospect- 
ing. 

In Mr. Bethea’s opinion a qualified 
prospect is a man about whom an agent 
knows enough to present a saleable pro- 
gram and whom he can see under fa- 
vorable circumstances. He believes that 
if each of the eight steps is thoroughly 
organized and dove-tailed with the other 
the agent can present the program as 
easily as he can make a package sale. 
Mr. Bethea said: “Even the package sale 
cannot be made unless you have a cer- 
tain amount of information. Therefore, 
the approach is right because the agent 
can immediately switch to the package 
sale if he sees it isn’t going to be a 
program job.” 
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King Made Assistant 

To General Agents 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL CHANGE 
Shift in Allen and Schmidt Office in 


New York; Holmes and Arnsten 
in Brokers’ Department 


Edward W. Allen and H. Arthur 
Schmidt, general agents for New Eng 
land Mutual at 217 Broadway, New York, 
have appointed Wheeler H. King as as- 
sistant to the general agents, effective 
December 1. Mr. King has been with 
the agency since its founding in 1926 
and has been office manager, supervisor 
and manager of the brokers’ department 
Now, with Mr, Schmidt, he will direct 
the full-time organization of this oldest 
office of New England Mutual in New 
York City. Mr. King was originally in 
the home office in Boston, coming to 
New York in 1924. He was one of the 
founders and the third president of the 
Life Supervisors Association, and earned 
his Chartered Life Underwriter degree 
in 1933. He has proved his ability to 
train and develop successful producers. 

The brokers’ department will be di- 
rected by Edward W. Allen, well known 
to the insurance fraternity in New York. 
He will be assisted by Robert B. Holmes, 
who has been with the agency for five 
and a half years, and Percy S. Arnsten, 
who joined the agency in 1937. 


TRAVELERS MAKES CHANGES 
Carlson and Williams Go to John Street 
as Group Assistants; Caldwell to 
Columbus Circle 


Additional changes in branch office 
personnel have been announced by the 
Travelers. William Carlson, field assist 
ant in the life, accident and Group de- 
partments of the Columbus Circle branch, 
New York, and Norman K. Williams of 
New York have been appointed Group 
assistants in the territory under super- 
vision of the 55 John Street office, and 
will make that their headquarters. 

Julius A. Caldwell, formerly field as- 
sistant in the life, accident and Group 
departments, 55 John Street, has been 
transferred to the Columbus Circle 
branch, with headquarters jn the Fisk 
Building. 


SUN LIFE AGENCIES MERGED 

Merger of the Minneapolis and St 
Paul branch offices of the Sun Life of 
Canada was announced this week with 
J. N. Mertz named state manager. M1: 
Mertz formerly was in charge of the 
St. Paul office, which hereafter will be 
in charge of T. M. Donohue, for several 
years a producer in that office. J. D 
Serrill, who has retired as Minneapolis 
manager, has not announced definit 
plans other than that he will remain 
in the twin cities. He is president of 
the newly-organized Minnesota Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 


J. S. BRAUNIG ENTERTAINS 

Home office officials of the Massachu 
setts Mutual were guests of J. S. Brau- 
nig, Boston general agent, at a luncheon 
November 22, following a meeting at the 
new offices, 10 Post Office Square. At 
the luncheon Chester O, Fischer, vice- 
president of the company, gave an in 


spirational talk. Others present wer: 
\ssociate General Agent C. H. Emanuel 
son and the entire agency force. At 
tending from the home office were 


Agency Secretary Wrayburn M. Benton, 
Medical Director Morton Snow and Pur- 
chasing Department Manager Edwin 
Johnson. 


SPARLING NEW MANAGER 

North American Life announces that 
Howard C. Henderson, manager of To 
ronto Bloor branch, has resigned and 
has been appointed a special representa 
tive. Management of the 
now be in the hands of Morley W 
Sparling, who has been manager at Osh- 
awa, Ont. 


agency will 
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Successful Prayers for Peace 


Joining in the city-wide response to 
the suggestion of Mayor LaGuardia for 
observance of a five-minute period of 
silent prayer for World Peace on Sep- 
tember 29 from_ 12:30 to 12:35, as the 
conference of Eercgpes in powers sat in 
session In Munich, Germany, were repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies in 
Greater New York. 


The accompanying cut is of a photo- 


taken in the Metropolitan Life 
s the company’s Tower chimes 
of 12:30 all activity 
buildings 


giaph 
building. A 
sounded the hour 
group of came to a 
standstill. Telephone service was 
pended. Escalators were stopped and 
elevators ceased to run, all cars discharg- 
ing passengers and proceeding to the 
first floor level. There, in front of each 
door an elevator operator stood at at- 


in its 


sus- 


at tables. 


tention with bared head. In this atti- 
tude, too, stood the guards and other 
attaches. 

In the main building and new unit 
arcades of the company all traffic 
stopped. Men and women stood motion- 
less to share in the unspoken petition. 
In the lunchrooms and other places other 
employes halted or sat with heads bowed 
Wherever they were or what- 
ever they had been doing, men an‘ 
women of the commissary, mechanical 
and building forces stopped to share 
in the general observance of the silent 
period. It is estimated that 15,000 
prayers in the building were offered as 
one, 





Jefferson Standard As 


Pattern for Progress 


Since the President of the United 
States instructed the National Emer- 
gency Council, last June, to undertake 


a survey of the problems and needs of 
the South, the Jefferson Standard Life, 
of which Julian Price is president, has 
issued a booklet entitled “A Pattern for 
Southern Progress.” This shows in 
chart form and by text the 
centage of the nation’s natural resources 
that is in the South; the standing of 
Jefferson Standard among major life 
companies; growth in the company’s in- 
surance in force; that the company has 
already paid over $103,000,000 to policy- 
holders and be neficiaries, and a number 
of major items concerning growth of the 
South, which growth the Jefferson 
Standard has fully kept pace with, 

“In solving the problems of today and 
tomorrow,” says the booklet, “the South 
should find encouragement in this pat- 
tern of progress. The record of the Jef- 
ferson Standard and other pioneers in 
this section proves the conclusion stated 
in the council’s report: that the South is 
the nation’s greatest market and the 
market in which American business can 
expand most easily.” 


large per- 


CASE ON MISREPRESENTATION 


The Indiana Supreme Court holds, 
Brunnemeyer v. Metropolitan Life, 14 
N. E. 97, that where an applicant for 
life insurance had suffered rigidity of 
the spine resulting from an attack of 
cerebrospinal meningitis and had been 
treated by a physician within two years 
prior to the application, his false answers 
in the application that he had not had 
any disease and had not consulted an) 
physician within three years prior to the 
issuance of the policy were material 
and voided the policy where these facts 
were not known to the insurance com 
pany at the time of issuance of the pol 
icy and if known the company would not 
have issued the policy without a medical 
examination of the insured. 


Metropolitan Life Battery of Elevator Men 


Dern Lists Attributes 
Of Successful Seller 


\. L. Dern, vice-president and director 
of agencies, Lincoln National Life, spoke 
before the Qualified Life U nderwriters 
\ssociation of Detroit, November 17. He 
discussed the record of life insurance 
for the past five years and surveyed 
current problems. He gave a complete 
outline a the successful life insurance 
man, who he said has ten attributes: 
Uses simple laneu: ige, avoids wasted ef- 
fort, is a good prospector, strives for 


self-improvement, suggests and recom- 
mends, finds fun in his work, accepts 
conditions, does not waste energy, takes 


advantage of sales contests and loves his 
job 

SPEAKERS BUREAU SUCCESS 

During 1937 and 1938 the Los Angeles 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
maintained a speakers’ bureau and pro- 
vided forty-four speakers for local gen- 
eral agencies. So successful was the 
plan that it has been decided to continue 
the bureau for the 1938-1939 vear. 


Frederick A. Wallis Retires 


Frederick A. Wallis, former general 
agent Fidelity Mutual, New York, and 
at one time named as Insurance Super- 
intendent of New York, but which ap- 
pointment was withdrawn, has_ retired 
as Kentucky Commissioner of Welfare 
after a controversy with Governor Chan- 
dler. Wallis contends that his dismissal 
was a result of disagreements with the 
Governor over the personnel manning of 
state institutions, and the inadequacy 
of buildings, equipment facilities and 
other things of similar nature. Consid- 
erable publicity has been given to con- 


ditions in the Eastern State Hospital 
for the Insane, Lexington, Ky. 
When Mr. Wallis left New York he 


went to live on a stock farm in Kentucky. 
He has been prominent there in central 
Kentucky politics. 


CENTRAL STATES GAINING 
Alfred’ Fairbank, president Central 
States Life, announces that during Sep- 
tember the company sold 10% more new 
business than during the same month in 
1937, 
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Wilkes-Barre Congress 
Attracts Large Crowd 


DRAWN BY PROGRAM FEATURES 
Sales Congress Brings Out 750 Persons 
Who Hear George H. Harris and 
Isaac S. Kibrick Speak 





Thirty-two men from Binghamton, 
N. Y., went to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to 
attend the third annual Fall luncheon 
and sales conference of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, which is sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Life 
Underwriters. Also forty went from 
Pottsville, Pa., ais there is no local 
association. In all close to 750 persons 
attended. Charles L. Albert, Wilkes 
Jarre, district agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, was chairman in charge of the pro- 
gram. George H. Harris, director of pub- 
lic relations, Sun Life of Canada, spoke 
on “Life Insurance and the Public.” The 
“Trial of John Q. Agent” was given 
with the original cast. Isaac S. Kibrick, 
New York Life agent at Brockton. 
Mass., gave his famous talk, “Finding 
Them Where They Are Not.” Charles 
\. Votaw, general agent Northwestern 
Mutual, at Scranton, was general chair- 
man, 

Harris on Taxation 

Mr. Harris, while admitting he is an 
Englishman, said that he has not only 
been in every state in the Union but hes 
met and talked with insurance people 


every state and has appeared on a mete 
form as an insurance speaker in every 
state. He dwelled mostly upon the 


soundness of the principles which guide 
the large insurance companies in their 
operations. He also paid his respects to 
the small-time racketeers who make a 
sordid living by attacking the institution 
of insurance. He touched upon govern- 
mental supervision, inve stigation and tax- 
ation of life insurance. He pointed out 
that the taxes paid by the American life 
insurance companies on premium collec- 
tions is sufficient, at an average age, to 
pay the premiums on $3,000,000,000 of life 
insurance. When a man buys life insur- 
ance he relieves the body politic of the 
potential responsibility of caring for his 
loved ones. In England, instead of be 
ing taxed for this forethought, he is re- 
warded by being allowed to claim as 
exempt from income tax the amount paid 
for life insurance premiums. 
Kibrick Scores Again 


The final speaker was Issac S. Kibrick 
He sells not just a contract or a proposi- 
tion but a method of rising to a higher 


plane of living. The fact that he is a 
qualified member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and so far this year has 
paid for $2,200,000 of insurance, which 
is about average performance for him, 
is a testimonial to his methods, His 


address, as delivered on 
casions, has already been 
these columns. 

Mr. Kibrick takes the simple act of 
purchasing a contract and ties into and 
wraps around it so many implications 
and so many consequences that when a 
man says “no” he is in effect saying no 
to an invitation to order his life upon 
a broader, safer and more pleasant basis 
The contract is a means to an end, and 
the end as interpreted by Mr. Kibrick so 
glows with life and color and happiness 
that a man cannot do otherwise than 
buy. 


previous oc 
reported in 


TWO LOSE LICENSES 


Superintendent of Insurance Pink of 
New York has revoked the licenses of 
Joseph T. Koennecke, 270 Broadway and 
{f Mlax Sacks, 319 E. 79th Street, New 
York Both were charged failure 
to account properly for premiums 
lected 


with 


HEAD TALKS ON EUROPE 


Walter W. Head, president General 
American Life, was the principal speak 
er this Fall at a meeting of the Mort 


Association of St. Louis. His 
“Europe Today.” 


Bankers 
subject was 
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What Insured Wants In a sense of bel nging to a large group of ee 
s ° insurance owners, insured in a company ° 
Polievholders Paper that has recognized its responsibilities. UJ 
ch side eating Some policyholders would like to read in 
CANADIAN COMPANY FINDS OUT the magazine about well-known people 
: who are insured with the company. New : 
William J. Cowls of Mutual Life, Water- Want Life Insurance Simplicity 
loo, Tells Ad Men About —- “And many there were who echoed Ec 
naire His Company Sent Out this man’s opinion: ‘When you people M f EXPERIENCE Ch 3 
- — tell us what you've done during the year en O OOSe I 
One of the most informative papers why don’t you remember that as far as 
read at the recent convention of Life life insurance is concerned most of us . 
\dvertisers Association in Atlantic City are in the kindergarten and you talk as The | 
was the one delivered by William J Life U 
Cowls, publicity manager, Mutual Life coal 
Assurance Co., Waterloo, Ont. The Mu- wee : 
tual Life gets out a policyholders’ maga on recc 
zine, The Mutualist, and agents’ house ent edt 
organ, The \gents’ 3ulletin. in the | 
Before preparing his address Mr pees 
Cowls sent a questionnaire to hundreds nee 
of people asking what type of material to ev 
would be most interesting in reading a : : : trainings 
magazine sent by their life insurance Federal Life, Chicago's oldest legal re- duction 
company tion pl 
Mest People Want Varicty serve company, has contracted more men membe 
Of those replying, 10% said they want- Ms ’ sales 
ed to read ad articles relating to the of ability and experience, men of proved of educ 
history and progress of the company, its . poe 
investments and stories of unusual in . ° ‘ " ™ i 
terest regarding its operations. - managerial calibre, during the first eight Am 
Sixty-five per cent wanted a varie: ” dation 
magazine containing several features, months of 1938 than during the last half leading 
and 25% did not want to read anything R “The 
about the company but would be glad dozen years combined. : 
to read some good stories and snappy age 
jokes the fac 
Health compa! 
Only two said that they were inter- The reason: otherw 
ested in. straight sales articles, or defi- 7 2 pens 
nite invitations to buy insurance, and mara 
the others definitely were not. They WILLIAM T. COWLS ' aie unde 
said that a call from an agent once a : ' I Federal s far sighted program of Home ge 
year is sufficient sales pressure. It was though we’re in a university class. Don’t . e e te , 
suggested that such sales articles give you want us to know what you've done ?’ Office assistance in agency building, Fed- as the 
the impression of trying to oversell an Some are interested in reading about ‘ " the se 
appreciative group. the company, but not so much about its eral's aggressive sales development pro- aners | 
Continuing, Mr. Cowls said: “I found material progress as its human elements seeing 
that people are tremendously interested They would like to know whether the gram, and Federal's new STREAMLINER ave 
in health articles, emphasized in prac- company is progressing, but pages of b d l Nation 
tically every questionnaire returned. statistics to prove this point are passed com in tion oli i s rovi in om te (anche: 
They all felt that not only are life insur- over entirely. They like reading about a policie p gc pie pry 
— the people behind an organization and, ° . ° . an 
| ss cae Gis GUE Ok ae Ga a Gee life-accident-health protection in one con- being 
Willi c 1 as one man said, to receive such a book i 
iiiam J. Owls | from the life insurance company would T h ry ' 
; ‘ in Ene-| be like receiving a letter from a rela- tract—spe the answer. ot the 
William J. Cowls was born in Eng- | a - r re pater: 
land: educated there and also at Co- tive. I was told that articles describing mor 
| burg and Port Hope, Ont. For three oe en ee low _—_ = é 
vears he was with the Royal Bank of the work of the company at the head ° ° . 
Canada. He joined the staff of the office would be a ene if Enthusiastic reports from the field say “Th 
| Mutual Life of Canada in 1925 and they were accompanied by pictures of ° ° 
ten years ago became head of the| the departments and employes the Streamliners just sell themselves. They —— 
publicity department The Premium Dollar . ° . CONC 
“The people would like to know what get away from all objections to more life = 
ance companies authorities on matters happens to the premium dollars after e e ° York 
relating to health, but that a responsi- they go out of their hands. It was sug- insurance. Sales resistance disappears be- writer 
bility rests on them to tell people what gested by more than one that we should associ 
to do and what to eat to be healthy, show _where premiums go and what they fore them. 
and how to reach old age so that they do, For instance, houses built with life 
will be able to enjoy the proceeds of insurance money — o- for LI 
their own policies. Health articles evi- masons, carpenters, plumbers, electrici- ° oye Rel 
dently give policyholders a good im- ans, painters, etc, who through this Men of experience and ability who seek a 
pression as to the company’s interest in work are able to enjoy life and pay their . : + ll 
their welfare and so help to build good own life insurance premiums that more an opportunity to build a business of their tion } 
policyholder relations. The opinion was loans may be made to give them more R : - ager, 
also expressed that if these articles are work. | I be i own, with adequate financial security for runni 
signed by officials of the company it ; ae = good poetry ee 2" ad just t 
ives them more weight cluded in the magazine; nearly a sald ° . its D 
Testimonials include plenty of good jokes; most of their loved ones, find it here. said: 
“There was a very definite feeling ex — ae ro tg pictures; — the 2 
pressed regarding testimonials. Those 1 ile yh tn guensll pres _ Apyeoe and i 
approached are not impressed by them cas bin pe yaad peal re Pee ‘gn 
if too general, the ‘thank you for your Ne peg roe rity Tig : ae vee Fee 
prompt attention’ type. One man said ‘ Te. bers bo i eS ; iy ‘ Rl — — \X/ 
they’re apt to smell of a combination of ies a oe 4 “ rapargginict 4 ae — 
Pond’s face cream, Lydia Pinkham’s At < a } eo a ey gine id — ( 
compound and a revival meeting! sut pe om Atop anc bli om ace ay = 
apparently they are impressed if the 0% = “¥ ae oS — en 7 és: hee optior 
testimonials specifically outline the actual CO™Pared with those of other cat a like 
results of savings through policies which ‘é"toning names. \nd one man with know 
have matured, that is, if a man states % legal mind wanted the company’s con- FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY their 
what his insurance policies have broucht ‘Stitution — published—but God _ forbid ae 
a ie ee ee ninions ‘Give us information we can’t find else- re that 
a — e ga ating oye Mew 2 to Where,’ said another. ‘Tf_it wasn’t for ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President to be 
“ecg ernseae “at amc al those that book advertising Dodd’s kidney techn 
an octyl ak sage We of policy pills J would never have known that CHICAGO, ILLINOIS more 
results wert not as it kataaked in death elephants live for 800 vears and seldom ent | 
claims, which the felt were depressing, have kidney trouble : read 
as they were in learning about the pay Interested in Settlement Options ment 
ments to living policyholders in their “T found that many people are very how 
ater vears. I was told that good ‘testi definitely interested in the settlement as a 
monials give one a sense of security, and (Continued on Next Page) prote 
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Minute Adopted on Training of Agents 


New York State Ass’n of Life Underwriters Favors Improving 
Educational Facilities and Procedure in Inducting New 
People Into Business; Recommends Company Action 


The New York State Association of 


Life Underwriters at its Fall meeting, 


recently held in Watertown, N. Y., went 
on record as heartily endorsing the pres- 


ent educational efforts being carried on 
in the life insurance business and recom- 
mended that companies carry that effort 
to even greater lengths in the continuous 
training of agents and in the careful in- 
duction of new men. The state associa- 
tion pledged its support and that of its 
members to cooperation with the com- 
panies in the carrying on and improving 
of educational facilities and requirements 
of the life insurance agents of the state. 

A minute adopted by the state asso- 
ciation at that contains this 
leading paragraph: 

“The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters records its belief in 
the fact that all agents of life insurance 
companies, whether newly appointed or 
otherwise, should not only have very 
complete preliminary education as to the 
fundamentals, uses and selling of life in- 
surance, but that all agents should con- 
tinue their process of education as long 
as they remain in the business and that 
the companies, general agents and man- 
agers should address their best efforts to 
seeing that these educational objectives 
are accomplished.” 

The minute proceeds to relate how the 
National Association sponsored the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
and the resulting number of courses now 
being given; sponsorship of study groups 
by local associations and local chapters 
of the CLU, establishment of educational 
committees by life associations generally, 
and adds: 

Charge to Companies 


“The New York State Association of 


meeting 


CONGRESS GOES TO ROCHESTER 

The annual sales congress of the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers was awarded to the Rochester 
association. 


RUNNING 33% AHEAD 
J. F. Johns, superintendent of agents, 
Reliance Life, addressing a special meet- 
ing of the St. Louis agency organiza 
tion, November 15, praised the organiza- 
tion headed by Frank Vesser, local man 
ager, because the St. Louis office was 
running 33% ahead of 1937. “There are 
just three ways for an agency to increase 
Its production,” Superintendent Johns 
said: “Increase its man-power; increase 
the average number of sales per man, 

and increase the average sales.” 


What Insured Wants 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 





options in the policy contract and would 
like them discussed so that they will 
know just what can be accomplished by 
their policies. I pointed out that these 
are given in the policy but it was felt 
that they are too involved and in order 
to be legally foolproof are worded too 
technically. People would like to know 
more about the possibilities of their pres- 
ent life insurance. Some would like to 
read an article on the simple funda- 
mentals of insurance that would explain 
how all plans are related to each other 
as a combination of varying amounts of 
Protection and investment.” 


Life Underwriters believes that it is de- 
sirable that the life insurance companies 
admitted to do business in the State of 
New York should be very careful as to 
the type of agent that they appoint, as to 
character and background and _ future 
possibilities, 

“After the company has established to 
its satisfaction the character and history 
of an agent and has requested the issu- 
ance of a license from the State of New 
York for the agent to represent it; it 
then becomes the duty of the company 
to see that the agent is so trained in 
the fundamentals of life insurance, time 
control, work habits and selling methods 
that he not only becomes a worthy rep- 
resentative of that company but of the 
institution of life insurance as a whole.” 

Courses Recommended 
association recognizes that 


The state 


almost every company has a prescribed 
educational course. Functions of the 
Sales Research Bureau are noted as well 
as the many other available services con- 
tributing to better education and, con- 
tinues the minute: 

“In order to continue and make more 
complete the educational requirements of 
all companies admitted to New York, 
the state association suggests to all com- 
panies: 

“That each company prepare a course 
of education for all of their new as well 
as their old agents. 

“We recommend that the teaching of 
these courses be made a fixed require- 
ment of the companies upon their gen- 
eral agents and managers.” 

Resolutions appended to the minute 
provide that a copy thereof be sent to 
the agency officers of each company, to 
Chairman Piper of the joint legislative 
committee, to Louis H. Pink, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and to the Life 
Presidents Association. The state asso- 
ciation pledges “for itself and its member 
associations its cooperation with the com- 
panies in doing everything possible to 
improve the educational facilities and 
requirements of the life insurance agents 
of this state so that they may continue 
to improve their ability to serve the citi- 
zens of this state through life insurance 
companies which they represent.” 


Page 49 


S. P. Quarles Kansas City 
G. A. Provident Mutual 


Provident Mutual Life announces ap 
pointment of Samuel P. Quarles as gen 
eral agent in Kansas City and vicinity 
Mr. Quarles 
joined the 
agency in 
Kansas City 
in 1930 and 
has served as 
supervisor in 


recent years 
He has been 
one of the 


company’s 

leaders in pro- 
, duction and 
t has been 
markedly suc- 
cessful in re- 
cruiting and 
training work 
He succeeds 
Willard Ewing, who was transferred to 
Chicago to head one of the company’s 
there. 





Samuel P. Quarles 


agencies 

Superintendent of Insurance Pink of 
New York has revoked the life insur- 
ance agent’s license of Milton Kaye, 2075 
79th Street, Brooklyn, for cause. 















































N. Y. Times Article About 
Some of Most Prominent Life 
Insurance Women of N. Y. 


The four women who got the picture 
“break” in the story printed in the New 
York Times last Sunday, under the head 
line “Women Prominent in the Insurance 


\lice B Gertrude 


Field,” were Jordan, 
Brandwein, Leonora E. Olsen and Mrs 
R. W. Sundelson 

\lice B Jordan 1s head of Pr stal Na 
tional Life and Postal Life and was at 
one time director of nursing education 
at Indiana University Hospital; Leonora 
E. Olsen, who runs a women’s agency 
for Penn Mutual in Rockefeller Center, 
was for some years personnel director of 
Sears, Roebuck; Mrs. Sundelson, genera! 


gent Equitable Society, started with the 
Equitable Socety as a stenographer; 
and Gertrude Brandwein, for vears a 
large personal ulucer for New York 
Life, began selling insurance t earn 
money to continue singing 
thought she would be a concert artist 
Her common saved her; so she is 
not worrying three meals a day 


lessons: 


sense 
about 


Only other woman mentioned in artick 
is Kathryn Ford, Mutual Life, president 
of League of Insurance Women All 
the women picked by the Times are 
prominent. Some of the other promi 
nent ones are probably now reading the 


New York He rald 


rite paper 


Tribune as their favo 


WASHINSTON NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Recently The Eastern Underwriter an 


nounced the home office school being 
conducted by the Washington National 
for its home fice employes. Here are 
some additional comments about the 
school 

Educational Course I, the first vear 
work the class is now doing, consists 


chiefly of instruction dealing with the 
principles of life insurance. The 
room work consists of reciting, keeping 
books which are examined and 
eraded periodically, and the taking of 
writien examinations after every fifth 
or sixth lesson. The final examinations, 
qualifying for the official certificate, will 
be given May 1-3, 1939, under auspices 
of the Life Office Man \ssocia 
tion 

The faculty consists of W. A 
ville, Ph.D., LL.D., dean; J. K 
head instructor; E. R. Carter, G 
ton Kendall, A. W. Knudsen, R 
Iver, N \. Pitt and Walter Weiss, as 
sistant instructors: Kenneth Mullit 1S, 
registrar. 


class 


agement 


(;ran- 


onrnerrenn IN LOS ANGELES 


Two important meetings were scheduled 
for the last ‘hal f of November by the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles; one a breakfast meeting with 
a notable list of speakers and the other 
the initial trip of the Los Angeles Cara 
van for the year. The breakfast meet- 
ing was held November 21. The speak 
ers were Insurance Commissioner Good 


cell, Tom G. Murrell and Jack McCord 


The Caravan started its pilgrimage 
throughout Southern California with a 
trip to Pasadena November 19, under the 
leadership of Mr Murrell, chairman 
Others on the program were President 
Henry Mosler, Los Angeles Association: 
Clark Ek Bell vice-president of — the 
state ass ition; Martin L. Scott, John 
Krehbeil, Pat Ryan, Vincent Manche« 
and John W. Yates 

The association forum meeting was 
held November 15 with ( laude R 


general avency, 


Pru lential, as the princi pal speaker 


TRUST OFFICERS pena igens 


Basil S. Collins, assistant vice-presi 
lent Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. ad 
lressed life underwriters, trust officers 
ind lawve1 f Buffalo on “Cos peration 
Between Trust Companies and Life Un 
erwriters.” He advocated settin up 
t board in Buffalo to foster « operative 


tion hip 3. 
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Newark Sales cael Features 
Four Officers of National Ass’n 


Four officials of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, together with 
Grant L. Hill, superintendent of agencies 


Mutual Life, spoke at the 
meress of the Northern New 


Northwestern 
annual sales c 
Life Underwriters, 
held vesterday in the Mutual Benefit 
Auditorium, Newark. The affair brought 
to a head plans which J. Bruce MacWhin- 
New Asso- 
and his committee chairmen have 
Fall. 


coneress 


Jersey Association of 


nev, president of the Jersey 
ciation, 
since early 


had under way 


Chairman of the sales com- 
was William H. Masterson, 


Equitabk Society in New- 


mittee man- 
iver for the 
ark. Oliver 


the Mutual 


Thurman, vice-president of 


Jenefit, welcomed the large 


insurance agents from 
to the 


was the 


attendance of life 
New Jersey 
Grant Hill 
taking as his topic, 
presidcnts of the Northern 


\ssociation were presented 


all parts of Newark 


meeting luncheon 
speaker, 
rams. Past 


New 
with 


sales pro- 
Jersey 
framed testimonials. 

Sales congress speakers included Charles 
|. Zimmerman, one of the past presi- 
dents of the Newark association, who is 
Chicago for the 


now veneral agent in 

Connecticut Mutual and vice-president 
of the National Association; Harry T. 
Wright, associate avency manager Equit- 


Chicago and_ national 
secretary: Grant Taggart, agent for the 
California-Western States Life at Cow- 
ley, Wyoming, and John A. Witherspoon, 
veneral agent John Hanock Mutual at 
Nashville, national trustees, 


Zimmerman Talks on the Close 


In his “Action,” Mr. 
Zimunerman objectives of 
the association’s administration, 
driving home the plan to “bring to the 
agent the prestige to which he is justly 
entitled because of the part he plays in 
the social and economic life of his com- 
munity and the nation.” 

The tactics of the close 
major part of Mr. Zimmerman’s 
“Checking the records of a great 


able Si ciety at 


address entitled 
outlined the 
1938-39 


formed the 
talk. 


num- 


ber of men,” he said, “I have found a 
very definite weakness in closing the 
‘see-me-later’ prospects. In other words, 
the second and third closing interviews 
are much less effective in the case of 
our men than was the first. The per- 
centage of closes on second and third 
closing interviews is less than half that 
on the first.” 

Proper motivation, he stated, is the 
answer to those who are having a hard 
time making an earlv close. “This is 


pressure selling in the least, 
but rather purposeful and forceful sell- 
ing with a definite end in view. A clear 
picture of what life insurance will do, 
carefully prepared ahead of time, is the 
straightest road to the sale.’ 


not hich 


Wright on Overcoming Objections 


Mr. Wright, in his talk on “Counter- 


actine Current Sales Resistance,” empa- 
ized the importance of getting informa- 
tion quickly and unobtrusively. “Don’t 
have call backs.” he counseled. “See a 


man, get the information you want, and 
deal with it the way you want to. If 
he won’t give you the information, check 
him off the list.” 

The best blanket 


refutation to today’s 


objections is to be sold on the business 
vourself, he stated. “The best indica- 
tion that you yourself are sold is to put 
a substantial part of your income in 
life insurance and annuities. Then keep 


in a proper frame of mind and don’t 
let the chronic sobber and alibi artist 
throw you off the track. If you can 


do these things, and keep them always 
in mind, no type of sales resistance that 
you are likely to meet today will pre- 
vent vou from selling a good amount of 
life insurance.” 

\ larger production per agent, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wright, is the aim of the in- 
stitution of life insurance today. “While 
companies don’t like million-dollar cases,” 
he said, “they do like million-dollar pro- 
ducers, and if you are willing to pay 
the price in hard work and doing the 
things that vou know a _ million-dollar 
producer finds it necessary to do, you 
can approach that figure.” 


Grant Taggart Writes Many Lives 


The key to 
is the writing of 


success in selling life in- 


surance a great num- 
ber of applications each year, said Grant 
Taggart in his talk, “A Price to Pay.” 


“T believe that statistics will bear me 
out,” he continued, “that the tremendous 
volume of insurance in force today is 
due largely to those men who wrote 
the many applications. Unless he has 
enough cash to meet all his daily re- 
quirements, a man cannot keep faith, 
hold up his courage and stay in the 
business confidently if he doesn’t write 
frequent applications.” Mr. Taggart re- 
minded his listeners that in 1937 the 
members of the Million-Dollar Round 
Table paid for an average of eighty- 
three cases apiece. 

“Tt’s your job and mine as life under- 
writers,” he said, “to direct thinking peo- 
ple to such an extent that what might 
appear to be obstacles in the way of per- 
fecting a life insurance program will 
fade away like a mirage. We cannot 
afford to allow ourselves to be caught 
in the whirlpool of confused and de 
pressed thinking, but we must at all 
times steer a straight course that will 
carry us to our desired objective.” 


Witherspoon’s Ideas on Motivation 


In his discussion of “Motivation,” Mr 
Witherspoon said, “It has always seemed 
to me that too many of us conducted 
lectures on life insurance. With the 
use of motivation, lectures on life insur- 
ance are turned into sales, when men are 
moved to action. Of course. men will 
not allow you to talk with them about 
their intimate, personal lives, their wives 
and children, unless you have their re- 
spect. This respect can only come when 
you have conducted yourself as a suc- 
cessful underwriter, and this respect 
this prestige—can be gained through use 
of motivation. 

“Men want excuses to buy life insur- 
ance, not reasons. I tried selling bv 
net costs for two years, and almost 
starved to death. Motivate people; talk 
about self-respect, security, peace and 
happiness, and all the things that go 
with the knowledge that we have done 
a good job. Don’t you see the prestige 
you can build with vour clientele through 
this kind of selling? You establish vour- 
self as a man worthy of peonle’s intimate 
confidence, and you have done a piece 
of work that no professional man in the 
world can equal, no educator, no doctor, 
no minister.” 











TAX PAYMENTS HEAVY 


State Treasurer RK. W. Winn has re- 


ceived a check for $876,921 from execu- 
tors of the estate of John T. Davis, St. 
Louis capitalist, in payment of inherit- 
ance taxes. When the state receives its 
refund of Federal taxes it will have re- 
ceived about $1,176,000 from the estate. 
Davis died in July, 1937, and left an es- 


tate appraised at $11,747,154. 


PREFERRED CLAIM DENIED 

The Missouri Supreme Court has de 
nied a rehearing to Theodore Rassieur 
and Frank Pace, attorneys for the de 
funct Continental Life, who sought to 
have their claim for attorneys’ fees 
amounting to $35,000 placed on a pre 
ferred basis. The court ruled in Septem 
ber that the fees were merely general 
claims. 





Mew Ane Chenin 
In Mutual Life of N, y. 


GEO. C. PERKINS | WILL RETIRE 





Harold J. Fett to Be New Manager x 
Newark; Earl W. Yago at Rocheste, 
and Earl R. Lollo at Wheeling 


Perkins, Newark Manager 
for Mutual Life of New York, will retire 
on December 31 under the company’s 
retirement plan after more than thirty. 
five years with the Mutual Life. Harold 


J. Fett, who was with the Newark of. 
fice several years ago and has more Te- 
cently been agency manager in Roches. 
ter, N. Y., will succeed him as manager 


George C. 


Mr. Fett will be succeeded at Rochester 





GEORGE PERKINS 

by Earl W. Yago, now Wheeling, W. Va, 
manager. The Wheeling agency will be 
managed by Earl R. Lollo, district man- 
ager at Chambersburg under Manager 
Richard E. Myer. All the appointments 
are effective January 1, 1939. 

Mr. Perkins has been manager for the 
Mutual Life at Newark for the past 
twelve years, having been with the com- 
pany since 1902 when he began as a 
clerk in the Hartford, Conn., agency. He 
served as assistant cashier at Providence 
R. I., for five years and as cashier at 
Jacksonville, Fla. for six years, later 
serving there as assistant manager until 
1919 when he was made manager at 
Wheeling. He became manager 2t 
Newark in 1926 and has achieved a highly 
creditable record in agency building and 
management in the portion of New Jer 
sey to which he was assigned. 


Career of H. J. Fett 


Mr, Fett has been with the Mutual 
Life for the past thirty years, his first 
connection having been as a clerk in its 
Reading agency, since consolidated with 
the Harrisburg agency. He was made as 
sistant cashier at the Wilmington, Del, 
agency in 1919, was made cashier at 
Newark in 1922 and later served that 
agency as superintendent of agents until 


1926 when he was made manager at 
Wheeling. He has been at Rochester 
since 1930 and is recognized as one 0i 


the company’s leading managers as fe- 
gards both organization and supervision 

Mr. Yago became manager of the Mt- 
tual Life’s Wheeling agency for the past 
three years to which post he was pro- 
moted from that of agency organizer at 
Pittsburgh, to which he was appointed in 
1931 after having a field experience with 
the company for nine years. 

Mr, Lollo has a record as one 
Mutual Life’s outstanding 
having qualified for the company’s na- 
tional Field Club. He 
Life in 1924 at Wilmington as an agent 
He became district manager at 


bersburg in 1935. 
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Ailments Resulting _ 
In Most Rejections 


BLOOD, ALCOHOL AND HEART 


thwestern National Completes Study 
“Z ‘Habits and Insurability; Much 
Data Accumulated 


High blood pressure, excessive use of 
liquor and heart impairments rank one, 
two, three in rending people unable to 
pass insurance requirements and are re- 
sponsible for more rejections than all 
other causes combined, according to a 
study of habits and uninsurability com- 
pleted by Northwestern National Life. 
Out of each 100 rejected applicants, 
twenty-seven have high blood pressure, 
twenty-four indulge excessively in liquor 
and twenty-one have serious heart im- 
pairments, the study shows. 

Although use of alcoholic beverages 
has become much more widespread in 
recent years, the proportion of rejections 
due to excessive indulgence in liquor has 
remained practically stationary — since 
1936. The majority of persons taking 
up the use of spirituous drinks in recent 
years are apparently confining them- 
selves to the lighter beverages, or to an 
occasional social cocktail. 


Men and Women Drinkers 


Two out of five men, but only one out 
of twelve women, under 30, use alcoholic 
beverages, among insurance applicants. 
But between ages 30 and 45, three out 
of five men and one out of three women 
indulge. In the age group of 45 and 
over, two out of three men and only one 
out of six women are users. The study 
covers 15,000 accepted applicants and 
1,000 rejected applicants. The tabulations 
of indulgence include all permissible de- 
grees under insurance standards, includ- 
ing the merely occasional, and the use 
of the lighter beverages. 

Kidney-urinary impairments are the 
fourth largest cause of insurance rejec- 
tions. Bad morals, bad reputation and 
unsavory associates are the fifth great- 
est cause of declines. More people in 
the upper income brackets are refused 
insurance for this group of reasons than 
in the wage earner and modest salaried 
groups. 

Past and Present Habits 

Out of total persons applying for life 
insurance in the smaller denominations 
—under $10,000, and mostly $1,000 and 
$2,000—only 1.7% were rejected because 
of past or present habits, and 16% be- 
cause of unfavorable reputation, busi- 
ness, family, moral or personal. In the 
more prosperous economic group, apply- 
ing for policies of $25,000 or more, 3.2% 
had bad habits, past or present, suffi- 
cient to cause them to be declined, and 
2.3% had unfavorable reputations which 
made them unacceptable, 

Unfavorable reports as to habits, not 
necessarily bad enough to cause rejec- 
tion, were uncovered on 2.8% of all ap- 
plicants in the small policy group, and 
on 2.9% in this group for bad reputa- 
tion. In a group of applicants for poli- 
cies of $10,000 to $25,000 denominations, 
unfavorable reports as to habits were 
received on 3.8% and as to clouded rep- 
utation, on 5.3%. Of the still more 
Prosperous group applying for policies 
of $25,000 or more, 6% were reported 
upon unfavorably because of bad habits, 
and 5.4% because of unfavorable reputa- 
tion. 

Vices Are Expensive 

This variation between well-to-do and 
lower income groups is only partly ac- 
counted for by the more searching in- 
vestigation of applicants for bigger poli- 
cies. A major reason is the mathematical 
fact that vices are expensive, and as a 
man makes more money he can and fre- 
quently does support more vices, and in- 
dulges them more frequently. 


The Oklahoma City Life Underwriters 
opened their Fall season with a break- 
last meeting. J. F. Owens, president 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., was the 
Principal speaker. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DINNER 


Large Delegation of Insurance Men At- 
tend; a Number of Insurance 
Presidents Among Them 

A large delegation of insurance men 
attended the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York dinner at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria last week. The 
chamber is 170 years old. President is 
Richard W. Lawrence, who is a director 
of Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president Equitable Society, 
was a member of banquet committee. 
William J. Graham, vice-president Equi- 
table Society, is chairman of the cham- 
ber’s executive committee, Speakers 
were former Governor Henry J. Allen 
of Kansas who, back from Mexico, thinks 
that nation is going to become commu- 
nistic; and Dr. James Lukens McCon- 
aughy, president of Wesleyan University 
and Lieutenant-Governor Elect of Con- 
necticut, who made a strong plea for 


protection of individualism and _ free 
thinking. 

Among insurance men present were 
these: 

Julian Lucas, Ethelbert I. Low, Julian S. 


Myrick, Charles D. Hilles, R. P. Dorland, 
James Lee Loomis, William Schiff, Samuel T. 
3rown, Clarence A. Ludlum, L. S. Kennedy, 
*. Eggert, David Hart- 


George G. Nichols, J. A. 


Hull, F. A. Shailer, ; Carroll, A. B. 
Dalager, Henry Greaves, Harley Lackey, C. J. 


Martin, Walter H. Bennett, Walter F. Beyer, 
Gresham Ennis, John T. Harrison, C. A. Not- 
tingham, W. P. Conway. 

Also, Franklin D’Oher, William H. Koop, 
Stanley J. Corsa, A. R. Phillips, G. F. Michel- 
bacher, W. J. Ahearn, M. P. Link, D. R. 


J. Lodgren, F. 
M. Allen, Howard Abrahams, Sherman Drake, 


Ballard McCall, William Twamley, T. Cateshy 
Jones. 

Also, Arthur F, Lafrentz, W. E. McKell, 
William M. Tomlins, Jr., Col. H. P. Dunham, 


Edward McLaughlin, John J. King, J. Charles 
King, Edward King, C. P. Bryant, Major Nich- 
olas W. Muller, John Goetz and Harold K. 
Remington, 


Asks $3,000 Limit 
(Continued from Page 8) 


not returnable to the state, have amount- 
ed to $551,000. It has had a very large 
private subsidy from individuals philan- 
thropically minded, the total of which is 
known to be not less than $250,000. Free 
rent, light, heat, services and upkeep of 
its headquarters in the State House, the 
cost of which through the years can 
scarcely be estimated because of the 
value that goes with the prestige of 
State House occupancy, on the basis of 
average oOffice-building rent, cannot be 
less than $225,000. In addition to these 
there has been specific tax exemption not 
only upon the insurance reserves, now 
$22,600,000 (approximately) in amount, 
but actual inheritance tax exemption on 
all policies, even though payable to the 
insured’s estate; likewise, complete ex- 
emption from income tax on all annui- 
ties issued by savings bank life insur- 
ance. And because Massachusetts does 
not tax the reserves of savings bank 
life insurance as the companies are taxed, 
Federal tax exemption has also been the 
order up to the present time, and these 
exemptions actually now exceed $450,000 
(cf. U. S. Dep’t of Labor Bulletin No 
615, pages 26, 27, 51, 52, 53.) 
Unfair Competition 
All these things have served to break 
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down sales resistance such that compe- 
tition of the unfairest kind against all 
those writing Ordinary business (for the 
effect upon Industrial life insurance has 
been almost nil), has come to be actual 
positive encroachment upon the rights 
of those citizens of the commonwealth, 
40,000 in number, who are either directly 
engaged in the solicitation of life insur- 
ance, or are dependent for a livelihood 
upon those who follow that occupation. 
Recently, New York State passed a 
permissive act under which its mutual 
savings banks may enter the life insur- 
ance business. Newspaper editorials, 
comments by persons in authority, de- 
bates in both houses of the legislature, 
furnish significant viewpoints as to what 
is right and wrong in the Massachusetts 
system of savings bank life ‘nsurance. 
Competition With Private Companies 


Superintendent Pink, chief executive 
of the Insurance Department of New 
York State, who at first urged a limit 
of $1,000 per policy per person, said: 

“The purpose of savings bank insur- 
ance is not to bring the state into com- 
petition with private companies, but rath- 
er to make available to lower income 
groups the benefits of cooperation with 
the savings banks in reducing the cost 
of insurance.” 

Governor Lehman in signing the bill 
said: 

“T am certain it will be of very great benefit 
to the wage-earner and people of moderate 
means. It will permit them to secure a limited 
amount of insurance ($3,000) at substantially 
lower cost than is now the case 

“Fear has been expressed that the adoption 
of the savings bank insurance law will put 
the state in active competition with the private 
life insurance companies under the supervision 
of the Insurance Department. It is not the 
intent of those who sponsored the act to inter- 
fere with private insurance nor to make the 
state a general competitor on preferred terms 
Several changes from the Massachusetts act 
have been made to make this clear. We have 
provided for equal taxation and the moneys ex- 
pended by the state in providing regulation and 
actuarial services are to be repaid. I favor 
this law because I believe it to be a great social 
experiment which should be helpful to the lower 
income groups, who now have to depend solely 
upon Industrial insurance.” 


The Limitation Asked for Massachusetts 

The granting of our petition will work 
no harm and no hardship to anybody 
Savings bank life insurance avowedly is 
conducted with no thought of profit to 
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ANNUAL RENEWABLE 
TERM 


Experience has shown that 
the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable 
for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some 
prospects who insist on buy- 
ing Annual Renewable Term 
Insurance. To serve them we 
have added the Annual Re- 
newable Term Policy to our 
sales kit. 


>. a 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














those engaged in its furtherance. We ask 
limitation of the amount that may be is- 
sued to an individual. This amount, 
$3,000, is liberal indeed and actually far 
beyond the contemplation of the origi- 
nators of the plan and the legislators 
who voted for it. The proposed limita- 
tion will on the contrary benefit directly 
and deservedly that large number of 
persons now being injured by the unfair 
competition for which the state is re- 
sponsible. 

The limitation will directly benefit the 
commonwealth, for it will prevent those 
of the higher income groups from pur- 
chasing life insurance policies and annui- 
ties, in the large amounts now available, 
because of tax exemptions. As now con- 
stituted savings bank life insurance offers 
to the well-to-do and to the wealthy, 
direct and open invitation to tax evasi 
or avoidance, further placing at unfair 
disadvantage all who are engaged in the 
business or profession of life insurance 
solicitation, 

We urge your favorable consideration 
of our petition, 


PILOT HAS BANNER MONTH 

The outstanding volume of business for 
inv October in the company’s history 
was recorded by the Pilot Life, says 
Emry C. Green, president. Total sales 
were slightly over $4,400,000. Insurance 
in force gained in seven of the last eight 
months and is now $128,800,000 


The death of H. E. Gat 
manager of the London, Ontari 
Canada Life, occurred in No 
Gates’ career was closely 1: | 
progress of the Canada Life itself, for 
his first connection with the my 
was made September 1, 187 
became a junior clerk in the hor 
which was then in Hamilton. M 
father, F. W. Gates, was a member of 
the board of directors of the Canada 
Life in 1858. and was elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1877. 
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deme Years Agent Has 
$100,000 of Apps Mailed 


ALL GREW OUT OF SMALL CASES 


A. H. Thorndycraft of Winnipeg Proves 
That Attention to Clients Brings 
Real Results 


In Manitoba, Winnipeg, A. H. Thorndy- 
craft, a member of the President’s Club 
f the Great-lVest Life, has attracted con- 
siderable attention in local insurance circles 
by reason of the fact that he not only has 
policyhold rs in many parts of Canada and 
the United States, but some of this busi- 
ness comes to him by mail. Furthermore, 
all of his business is an outgrowth of start- 
ing cases with small policies. In discussing 
his business and his clients he said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

As soon as I entered life insurance ] 
found that prospects are hard to find 
and that it is not easy for a new man 


to write insurance. The business ap- 
pealed much to me; so I began to plan 
my future. One logical thought was 


that as clients are difficult to get the 
common sense thing would be not to for- 
get them after they gave me their appli- 
cation. 

I had known that a certain type of 
agent practically runs around in circles. 
Almost as soon as he writes one man he 
starts looking for the next, and keeps 
on looking, often forgetting that the peo- 
ple on his books exist. I reached the 
conclusion, therefore, that even if a 
man’s policy were only $1,000 he was my 
client just as much as though his policy 
were for $25,000; and, therefore, en- 
titled to just as much attention and fu- 
ture consideration, 


Production Increases Throughout 
Depression 


Although the going was pretty hard at 
first, during the past eight years I have 
always paid for at least $250,000 of in- 
surance, and will, in 1938, obtain con- 
siderably more than this amount. At 
first glance, it may seem strange that 
the amount of my production has been 
gradually increasing despite the depres- 
sion, but it can be explained by the fact 
that the 150 or more applications I write 
each year increases the number of my 
policyholders by at least seventy and, 
added up over a fifteen-year period, this 


gives a substantial total of policy- 
holders. 
In my first years in the business I 


made nearly all my contacts in one su- 
burban section of the city. As I became 
better acquainted, my policyholders in 
that area gave me _ introductions to 
friends and relatives living in other sec- 
tions of town. By following up every 
lead and introduction, I now have policy- 
holders not only in all sections of the 
city, but throughout Canada, the United 
States and other countries. In some 
vears I have obtained as much as $100,- 
000 through the mails from regular 
policyholders and others to whom I have 
been recommended by my policyholders. 


Policyholders Furnish Leads 


These policyholders not only furnish 
me with leads, but also provide a sub- 
stantial percentage of my new business 
each year. By servicing them systemati- 
cally, I am acquainted with their chang- 
ing circumstances and know when the 
opportunity is ripe for the purchase of 
more insurance. As a result, many of 
my policyholders who started with $1,000 
f insurance now have as many as eight 
policies with me. 

In selling I have always emphasized 
life insurance as definite need, and in 
discussing various plans with a client al- 
ways sell him the plan best suited to 
cover his need and best suited to his 
ability to pay. Just three months ago 
the death of one of my policyholders left 
his widow and three children with a 
$1,500 mortgaged house.. The $8,000 of 
insurance. proceeds..made up of two 
mall policies which I had sold to him 
over a period of three years, enabled his 


low to pay off the mortgage and re- 


wie 


Board of Design Discussing Metropolitan’s Housing Project 





While the experts confer about the Metropolitan Life’s huge 129-acre moderate- 
rental housing project in the Bronx, New York, they can glance at the drawings on 
the wall showing ground plan, landscaping, unit housing groupings and an architect’s 


sketch of one of the units. 


The board is headed by R. H. Shreve, left, prominent architect. 


Facing him 


at right end of table is George Gove, manager of housing projects for the Metro- 


politan. At Mr. Gove’s immediate 


right 


is Gilmore D. Clarke, and at his left 


Irwin Clavan and Andrew J. Eken, president of Starrett Bros. and Eken, builders. 
Henry C. Meyer, also a member of the board, was not present at this meeting. 


Others at the table are Russell 


H. Hunter and Robert W. 


Dowling, of Starrett 


Bros. and Eken, to which firm a construction contract has been let. 





pair and sell the house at a handsome 
profit. After paying other debts there 
was sufficient money to provide her with 
a small monthly income. 


Case of Two Brothers 

Another case I have in mind concerns 
two brothers who are now operating a 
successful fuel business in this city. Sev- 
eral years ago their father, then the 
owner of the business, died, leaving a 
number of debts incident to the business. 
The boys, who were both owners of two 
small policies, were able to borrow suffi- 
cient money from their insurance to pay 





A. H. THORNDYCRAFT 


off the debts and reinstate the business 
to its present successful position. Inci- 
dentally, each of those boys have bought 
two small policies from me since that 
time. 

Running through my files I come 
across case after case of families saved 
from destitution, children educated, busi- 
nesses started, all because of the small 
policy or a‘number of small policies 
which in the aggregate have provided a 
modest amount of protection. 

Thus it is that the -small policy has 
been of inestimable value not only to 
me in my work, but also to my clients, 
for I feel sure that it is only by. this 
method that many of them could hope to 
provide a planned programme of protec- 
tion for their dependents. 


Summary of Social 
Security Measures 


STATES TAKE ACTION 
Expected General Trend in Liberalization 
Has Set in Covering Wide Range 
of Benefits 

With North Dakota raising old age 
assistance from $30 to $40 a month, the 
\merican Public Welfare Association 
notes that four states now provide a 
maximum of $35 to $45 monthly for their 
aged dependents. Colorado retained the 
$45 pension in the November vote, keep- 
ing its place as the most liberal pension 
state. Missouri reduced eligibility age 
from 70 to 65 to comply with an order 
of the Federal Social Security Act. 

New York, California and Michigan 
were among states voting on other so- 
cial welfare subjects. The New York 
amendment put into the constitution 
what had previously been only statutory 
authorization of the specific use of state 
funds for relief purposes, including un- 
employment, sickness and old age, edu- 
cation and support of the physically 
handicapped, and care of dependent chil- 
dren. The amendment permits the leg- 
islature to enact health insurance laws. 

Housing Included 

New York also became the first state 
to write a section on housing into its 
constitution. The amendment, effective 
January 1, 1939, authorized the contract- 
ing of state debt up to $300,000,000 for 
loans for low-rent housing and slum 
clearance, the expansion of the debt 
limit of cities by 2% and granting of 
subsidies to municipalities or public hous- 
ing authorities. 

California. voters approved a referred 
measure to abolish its “temporary” state 
relief administration, set up in 1936, and 
empowered lawmakers to deal with un- 
employment relief, thus paving the way 
to integrate the state’s entire welfare 
program as some thirty states have done 
the past two or three years. Michigan 
voters veered the other way, refusing 
to accept a proposition to consolidate the 
ten state agencies working on various 
aspects of welfare. 

South Dakota voters retained a five- 
man unemployment compensation com- 
mission by defeating a proposal for a 
one-man commissioner. Arkansas passed 
a workmen’s compensation measure. 
Georgia empowered counties to levy 
taxes for medical care and hospitalization 
of the indigent sick. 
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New Federal Rules Of 
Procedure Discussed 


SEVEN PRINCIPLES ARE LISTED 

Association of Silo Sesuenee Counsel 

Hears Professor Edson R. Sunderland 
of Michigan Law School 


Principles underlying the new Federal 
rules of civil procedure were discussed 
this week on Wednesday before the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel hy 
Edson R. Sunderland, professor at the 
University of Michigan Law School, Mr 
Sunderland named seven principles which 
underlie the new rules and discussed each 
of them at some length, presenting q 
background of court procedure and jin 
some instances pointing out the need for 
change from old methods and advantages 
to be gained under new rules. Introduyc- 
ing his paper, Professor Sunderland said: 

“Federal practice, which heretofore has 
been the most elusive, baffling and diff- 
cult practice found anywhere in the civil- 
ized world, has suddenly become a model 
of certainty, clarity and simplicity. A 
complete code of civil procedure has 
been formulated within the compass of 
eighty-six rules, which are so simple in 
their provisions that it should be almost 
impossible for procedural technicalities to 
obstruct the proper determination of 
cases on their merits. 

“These rules were based not upon the 
procedural traditions which so long con- 
trolled judicial administration, but upon 
a few fundamental principles of practical 
litigation. The more important were the 
following: 

“Law and equity should be adminis- 
tered in the same manner. 

“Rules should be so drawn as to offer 
the fewest possible opportunities for 
technical errors. 

“Flexibility in administration should be 
secured by vesting wide discretion in the 
trial judge. 

“Convenience should be the sole test 
of the permissible scope of a litigated 
controversy. 

“There should be adequate machinery 
for practically unlimited pre-trial dis- 
covery. 

“Juries should be so used as to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the necessity 
for new trials. : 

“Every feature of appellate procedure 
should be discarded which does not sub- 
stantially contribute to efficiency and 
convenience. : 

“How fully these principles dominate 
the new rules will be clear from a brief 
examination of the rules themselves.” 

After this introduction Professor Sun- 
derland proceeded to take up each prin- 
ciple separately for discussion. 





FROM 1 TO 2,918,000 

Northwestern Mutual issued policy No. 
2,918,000 November 25. Eighty years ago, 
only 10 years after Wisconsin was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a state, its pre- 
decessor, the Mutual Life Insurance Co 
of the State of Wisconsin, began busi- 
ness at Janesville, Wis., issuing Policy 
No. 1 for $5,000 on the life of Gen. John 
C. Johnson, the founder, who came to 
Janesville from New York City following 
a career as a life insurance agent there 





BOOK BY LESLIE BOYER 

The book, “The Latter Days, What?” 
by A. Leslie Boyer of Orange, N. J., has 
been accepted by the Fortune Publishing 
Co. and will appear in the early Winter. 
Boyer is also a writer of life insurance 
and one of the Oranges’ best amateur 
jazz pianists. The book is a prophecy 
of coming world events, based on years 
of Bible study and research and is a 
compilation of Bible verses explained in 
the writer’s own words. 


COFFIN MILWAUKEE SPEAKER 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president and 
superintendent of ‘agencies, .Connecticu! 
Mutual, addressed the November meet 
ing of the Milwaukee Association of Life 
Underwriters on “Getting Set for Bet- 
ter Business.” 
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Non-Discriminatory 
And Anti-Rebate Laws 


ADDRESS BY BERKELEY COX 

Reinstatement and Other Topics Viewed 

By Aetna Life Associate Counsel 
Before H, O. Underwriters 


At the recent meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania Berkeley Cox, associate 
counsel, Aetna Life, had as his topic: 
“Some Exceptional State Laws Which 
\ffect Life Underwriters.” ; ’ 
“Among other subjects Mr. Cox dis- 
cussed laws prohibiting discrimination 
in rates charged for insurance and pro- 
hibiting rebates. Practically all states 
have such laws. 
Rate Discriminations 


On this subject he said: 

“Practically all the states have laws 
prohibiting — discrimination in rates 
charged for insurance and prohibiting re- 
bates. A number of Insurance Depart- 
ments have made rulings relative to the 
application of such laws to the ante-dat- 
ing of policies. The New York Depart- 
ment by ruling in 1910 held that it was 
not a violation of the Anti-Discrimina- 
tion Law to date a policy prior to the 
date of the application so as to give 
the applicant the benefit of the pre- 
mium for a lower age if that privilege 
was uniformly extended to all applicants 
and if the premium was charged for the 
full period covered by the back dating. 

“This conclusion appears to be a sen- 
sible one and to be sustainable at law. 
If there is any discrimination where a 
company has such a uniform rule it would 
appear to be against the person whose 
policy is dated back and who, therefore, 
pays a premium for a period during 
which the insurance is not in_ force. 

ut in return he gets a lower premium 
rate in the future and because of this 
and also because he is given the oppor- 
tunity of taking a policy dated as of 
the actual date of issue or a back dated 
policy, as he prefers, it can hardly be 
said that he has been discriminated 
against. So long as every policyholder 
pays the proper premium for the age at 
which the policy is issued it should not 
be held that there is any discrimination 
against those policyholders whose _poli- 
cies are not back dated. It may just 
as well be argued that there is discrimi- 
nation in charging an applicant who 
is 35 years and five months old the 
rate for Age 35 and an applicant who 
is 35 years and seven months old the 
rate for Age 36, as that it is discrimi- 
natory to allow this second applicant to 
date his policy back two months so as 
to get the rate charged the first appli- 
cant. In fact, there is less discrimination 
in allowing the dating back in such a 
situation than there is in refusing to 
allow it. It is, therefore, submitted that 
this ruling of the New York Department 
is correct. It is supported at least by 
implication by Insurance Department 
Rulings in Alabama (1920), Maryland 
(1925) and Washington (1917). The Su- 
preme Court of Missouri held in the case 
of Prange vs. International Life Ins. Co., 
46 S. W. (2) 523, that the Anti-Dis- 
crimination Law would be violated by 
ante-dating a policy so as to give the 
benefit of the premium for a younger 
age if the premium were charged only 
from the actual delivery date. Appar- 
ently it was the court’s opinion that 
there would be no discrimination if the 
premium were charged from the date 
given the policy. 

“There have, however, been rulings in 
several states to the effect that dating 
back to give the benefit of the premium 
for a lower age does violate the laws 
against discrimination and rebate. See 
opinion of the Vermont Attorney-Gen- 
eral (1929) and Insurance Department 
Rulings in Missouri (1938), New Hamp- 
shire (1912), North Carolina (1929). West 
Virginia (1910 and Wisconsin (1916).” 

Reinstatement 

Commenting on reinstatement Mr. Cox 





BERKELEY COX 


pointed out the Iowa statute which re- 


quires a copy of the insured’s repre- 
sentation to be attached to the premium 
receipt. In the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, Ohio and Oklahoma it has 
been held that an insurer cannot rely 
on misrepresentations in a reinstatement 
application to defeat a claim unless a 
copy was attached to the policy. 
The opinion of the Ohio Court 
not indicate that it considered the effect 
of Section 9387-O Ohio General Laws, 
which provide in substance that an in- 
surance company cannot use statements 
in an application in defense of a claim 
unless it furnishes a copy to the policy- 
holder within thirty days after demand. 


does 


The decisions in these four jurisdic- 
tions are against the weight of author 
ity, which is that statutory or policy 


provisions requiring a copy of the ap- 
plication to be attached to the policy 
when issued do not apply to reinstate- 
mient applications 

“In other jurisdictions the question 
has not been passed upon, but since the 
majority decisions clearly appear to be 
correct, it is possible that they will be 
followed elsewhere when the question 
arises,” he said. “Doub‘less most of us h-ve 
already considered the Towa statute and 
the decisions on this question by those 
courts differing from the majority, but 
those who have not may want to g've 
some thought to the advisability and 
practicability of attaching copies of ap- 
proved reinstatement applications to the 
policies or furnishing copies to the pol- 
icyholders; at least, in the five jurisd’c- 
tions where the adverse effect of the 
failure to do so has been indicated.” 


Adams to Speak as him 
Arbor Victory Dinner 


Claris Adams, president Ohio State 
Life, will deliver the chief address at 
a victory dinner at Ann Arbor December 
8 in celebration of the election of Gov- 
ernor F. D. Fitzgerald and other candi- 
dates on the Repub'can ticket. The din- 
ner is sponsored by the Lincoln Club and 
Senator McCallum of Michigan will pre- 
side. Mr. Adams is a forme: resident 
of Michigan, 
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E. I. Low’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 29) 
of the various departments by telephone 
during the week so that before coming 
to the weekly meetings, they may have 
an opportunity to study the proposed 
action and to obtain any further data re- 
quired. Details of the functioning of the 
finance committee and the board of di- 
rectors of other companies may be dif- 
ferent, but in every case the same care- 
ful and painstaking consideration is 
given to their investment policy. The 
small fees paid these men for their at- 
tendance does not compensate them in 
any degree for the time and thought 
they give to the work. They are com- 
pensated by the knowledge that they are 
performing a worthwhile public service. 

“How faithfully and well these men 
have lived up to the responsibilities of 
their stewardship is amply illustrated by 
an examination of the present financial 
conditions of the life insurance com- 
panies after the last nine trying years 

years that have tested the stability 
and soundness of every financial institu- 
tion. Our companies have not only paid 
every obligation in full, but are in sound 
condition to carry out their obligations 
for the future. They have been tested 
and not found wanting. The men re- 
sponsible for this have proven faithful 
to their stewardship. 

“Who are the men upon whose shoul- 
ders this tremendous _ responsibility 
rests? Of what type? An examination 
of the list of directors and trustees of 
the various life insurance companies will 
answer these questions. You will find 
them the leaders of all branches of 
worthwhile human endeavor—statesmen, 
educators, lawyers, bankers, business 
executives—each one bringing to the 
solution of the problems of his com- 
pany his expert knowledge of his own 
particular specialty, together with a 
broad comprehension of business, eco- 
nomic and social trends without which 
no man can be a leader. Election to 
the board of a life insurance company is 
considered a hall mark of success—a 
recognition of ability and integrity. Such 
men are glad to give freely of their time 
and energy to a work of such far- 
reaching importance to their fellow men 
as life insurance. They recognize its 
inestimable value in fostering thrift, self- 
reliance and economic independence in 
the individual—in the advancement. of 
America’s human values. The independ- 
ent, self-reliant citizen realizing his re- 
sponsibilities and living up to them is an 
asset to his country. It is by such as 
he that this country has been built. 

“Conserving his savings and applying 
them as he directs for fulfilment of his 
plans for the future welfare of his 
family is a service to humanity of the 
highest order—a stewardship of the most 
sacred kind—a true advancement. of 
America’s human values.” 
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R. W. Moore, Jr., Retires 
From Moore & Summers 


NOW MERLE G. SUMMERS AGENCY 
Summers Poembnent in Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions and in Insurance-Trust Council 





The New England Mutual Life an 
nounces a reorganization of one of its 


Boston agencies, long known as the 
Moore & Summers agency, made neces- 


by the Robert W 
Moore, Jr., from the partnership 


sary retirement of 


Merle G. Summers of this firm has 
been appointed sole general agent. The 
agency will be known as the Merle G 


Summers agency and the office address 
will continue to be 97 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton. 


With New England Since 1914 


Mr. Summers’ service with the New 
England Mutual began in 1914. During 
the seventeen years that he has been a 
partner in the agency it has grown t 
be the largest of the seventy agencies 
of the company. 

In addition to Mr. Summers’ agency 
building activities he has at all times 
taken an active part both in the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association and_ the 
Massachusetts Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and has been an active member 
of the Boston Life Insurance & Trust 
Council. He is widely known throughout 
the country as a leading life ir 
tax and estate analyst. 


surance, 


ANNUITY BILL DEFEATED 
Portland, Ore., insurance men were 
congratulated for their fine work in su 


cessfully snowing under the citizens at 
nuity bill, which provided for an addi 
tional 2% Oregon tax. About 200,000 


voted against the bill. 


HARTMAN SUCCEEDS FROST 

W. H. Hartman has been 
general agent for Western Life of Hel- 
ena at Billings, Mont. He succeeds W 
R. Frost, who will work on 
production, 


The Craigs 


(Continued from Page 11) 
ing his mind. He went on to say that 
it is always easy for an executiv 
get people to agree with him, but 


appointed 


personal 


especially helpful to have one who makes 
objections and points out errors 
The Third Generation 
The third generation of Metropolitar 


Craigs, Douglas Scott Craig, represents 
the modern method of making an ac 
tuary. He is thirty-six years old | 


after graduating from the Ridgew 1, N 
J., high school, went to Dartn fro 





which he got a Bachel n 

eree in 1924 rh he ¢ ] e 
Amos Tuck Scl l s 

and Finance of Dartn h I 
lowing vear received the decree Mas 
ter of Commercial Sciences 

young Craig entered tl actuaria 
vision of the Metro tan as a k 
He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Societ 
of America, an Associate of the A 
ican Institute of Actuaries, ml 

the Actuarial Society's exan 

mittee, secretary f the Home Off 
Life Underwriters Associat 

of Alpha Chi Kho fraternity, lives 
Ridgewood where his father and 1 
father did before him, and has 


dren, one of whom certainly s! 
come an actuary. 
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PROJECTING NET COST 


Changing fundamental conditions 


which have affected interest earnings of 


life insurance companies and caused fre- 


quent adjustments in dividend scales 


have raised in the minds of some a ques- 


tion as to the wisdom of following the 


practice of making long-time dividend 


predictions in connection with life insur- 


ance proposals. Under more stable con- 


ditions illustrations of net cost projected 
found not objec- 


future some 


but the 


into the 


tionable, present uncertainty of 


earnings raises a_ serious 


advisability of 


net interest 
question as to the con- 


tinuing this practice. 


One of those who sees danger of 
criticism in such predictions as to net 
cost is James A. Fulton, president of 
the Home Life of New York. He 

There may have been a time when be- 
fact that dividend scales 


Says: 


cause of the 


were maintained in many instances for 
years without change that this practice 
had some justification. The rapidly 


changing economic conditions in the last 
few years have caused revisions of policy 
dividend scales at fairly frequently in- 
tervals. Because of this fact the quoting 
of dividends for long periods of time, 
with the implication that such divid nds 
are likely to be continued, seems not only 
to have no justification but to be highly 
inadvisable from the standpoint of our 
future relationship with policyholders. 

It seems to us that a much sounder 
course of action is to acquaint your 
policyholders with the actual factors 
which affect the payment of policy divi- 
dends. Particularly they should be 
brought to realize that the steady trend 
toward lower interest rates is a result of 
world economic conditions, plus govern- 
mental action over neither of which the 


companies have any control, Once your 
intelligent policyholders clearly under- 
stand these factors and the conditions 


under which the companies have had to 
work they will be increasingly apprecia- 
tive of the results which the companies 
have been able to secure for policy- 
holders. 
There is 
what Mr. 
not the the possible criticism 
of misrepresentation in 


nuch to provoke 
Fulton 


thought in 
says in the foregoing, 
least being 
any attempt to 
project net cost into the unknown future. 





“PUBLIC UTILITY” MOTIVE OF 
BUSINES 
The current issue of a magazine For- 
tune contains an important article on 


business and giving its con- 
takes the 


is to have 


government 
relations. It 
viewpoint that if this 


cept of public 


country 


a capitalist economy the profit motive 
must, of course, control it. But if busi- 
ness is going to lead the country to a 


destiny the profit motive must 


GLapyYs P. READ, 


Assistant Manager 





Canadian subscriptions, 
Single copies 25c. 


by Postal or Express Money Order or by Bank 


t 


the post office of New York City under the act 


not control exclusively. The magazine 


offers this example: 
The 


manufacturer of a competitive 


automobile is not operating a “public 
utility” in the classic sense because the 
public does not have to buy his cars if 
it doesn’t want to. But in the new and 


enlightened sense, the automobile busi- 
ness is a public utility, as is the textile 
business, the cigarette business, the 
building business, the press, cosmetics, 
drugs—any business at all. Reasons for 
this are clear. These products bear in 
one way or another upon the lives of 
their purchasers. The prices at which 
they are offered have profound effects 
upon the economy. Their volume is a 


basis component of prosperity or hard 
times. Their labor policies spell indus- 
trial peace or war. And, in short, they 


are surrounded by the people and the in- 
terests of the people. They cannot exist 
without the people, and they must, there- 


fore, learn to exist with the people. 

It is possible if business adopt this 
‘public utility” point of view the busi- 
nessman would no longer make news 
merely by his mistakes, but, also, and 
with increasing frequency, by his 
achievements. It is possible that the 
public would become less interested in 


attacks upon business and more interest- 
ed in its support. 

FIRE UNDERWRITING 

to the efforts 
insurance agents 


FARM 


In addition cooperative 


of fire companies and 


to improve underwriting results on farm 


and rural business, the Federal Govern- 


ment and other non-insurance interests 


are distinctly interested cutting down 


farm fire losses. At the meeting sched- 
uled for Wednesday in Chicago of the 
agricultural committee of the National 


Fire Waste Council reports were due to 


be presented by committee members 


radio, agri- 
and Federal de- 


farm youth organizations and 


representing the rural press, 


cultural colleges, state 
partments, 
manufacturers of fire protection equip- 
ment in addition to reports from insur- 
This general coordination 


ance sources. 


of effort to cut down the huge annual 
total of fire 
dwellings and 
be productive of favorable results. 


While farm insurance problems have 


rural 
should 


losses on farms and 


business buildings 


generally been considered Western prob- 


lems in the past because of the great 
farming areas between the Allegheny 
Mountains and the Rocky Mountains, 


the Eastern states also have a clear-cut 
interest in what is being done. This in- 
terest has been stirred in the last couple 
of years by the determined efforts of 
organized local agents and fieldmen of 
fire companies to awaken assureds to the 
benefits resulting from elimination of fire 
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EUNICE 


K, HOLLAND 
Eunice K. Holland, daughter of Charles 


H. Holland, who while in the insurance 
business was president of three casualty 
insurance companies, was recently gradu- 
ated trom the University of London’s 
School of Journalism where she was 
awarded the Harmsworth Gold Medal, 
which the school gives each year to the 
best student in journalism. She is now 
assistant to the publicity manager of 
The March of Time in London. 
k * x 

John N. Sylvester of Seattle, Wash., 
who was chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee of House of Representatives in 
the 1937 session of the Washington Leg- 
islature, is mentioned as the next speakei 
of the House. He sponsored successfully 
the agents’ qualification act. 

* * » 

Fred C. Hathaway, Jr., son of Manager 
Fred C. Hathaway of the Mutual Life of 
New York, was married November 20, to 
Miss Rosemary McKee, daughter of Mr, 
and Mrs, Mark Thomas McKee, the 
ceremony taking place in Holy Trinity 
Church, Covina. After a reception at 
the home of the bride’s parents, the 
newlyweds left on a honeymoon and on 
their return will take up their residence 
in Los Angeles. 

© 

George H. Van Buren, general super- 
visor, statistical bureau, Metropolitan 
Life, was a delegate to the meeting in 
Paris, France, of the International Com- 
mission for Decennial Revision of the 
International Nomenclature of Diseases. 
His appointment was made by the Secre- 
tary of State, with approval of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Van Buren has been 
honored on two previous occasions, hav- 
ing served as an American delegate to 
this important international conference in 
1920 and 1929. He served this 
secretary of the American group. 

4 * 


year as 


L. I. Baker, former secretary of the 
Oklahoma Association of Insurors, was 
key speaker at the father and son ban- 
quet at Creston Hills school recently. 


hz azards which bring not only losses on 
rural property but also high fire insur- 
ance rates. These rates are held justi- 
fied by experience, but insurance, the 
Federal Government and others are con- 
vinced that an awakening of the public 
consciousness in rural areas to danger- 
ous fire hazards will result ultimately in 
lower rates which will yield an under- 
writing profit and a much more general 
acceptance of farm risks by insurance 
companies. 





Robert G. Knott of Fox & Pier, Inc. 
well known insurance brokers, and Miss 
Dorothy Aylesworth are to be married at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church on January 4 
It is a wedding linking two leading fami. 
lies of this city Miss Ayle sworth, a 
graduate of Masters School, Dobbs F erry, 


N. Y., who has traveled e x tensively 
abroad, is the daughter of Merlin 4, 
Aylesworth, publisher of the New York 





“— World Photos 
SWORTH 


DOROTHY AYL 


World-Telegram and former president of 
the National Broadcasting Co., and Mrs 
\ylesworth. M. H, Aylesworth also was 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation. 
Robert G, Knott is the son of David H. 
Knott, former sheriff of New York Coun- 


ty, who is chairman of the Democratic 
County Committee of New York and 
president of the Central Mercantile As- 


sociation. He is also chairman of the 
board of directors of Knott Corporation, 
a chain of hotels. Robert G. Knott at- 
tended Berkshire School, Sheffield, Mass. 

B. P. Carte:, manager at Richmond, 
Va. for a 


group of fire companies, was 
to deliver two addresses this week in 
North Carolina on the subject of “Con- 


sumer Cooperatives”, being scheduled to 
make the talks before midwinter meet- 
ings of the North Carolina Association 
of Insurance Agents at High Point and 
Rocky Mount. He recently made a talk 
on the same subject before the Rich- 
mond local board. Mr. Carter motored 
to Roanoke last week to witness the an- 
nual football classic between Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. He was joined there by a 
son, B, P. Jr., a cadet at V.M.I. who 
finishes at the institute next June. After 
graduation the young man will go to 
Hartford to accept a position with a fire 
company there. The company plans to 
train him for field work. 

ae * * 


Julian Price, president Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, was re-elected president of the 
Atlantic & Yadkin Railway Co. last 
week. 


*K Kk &k 
Charles G, Taylor, Jr., son of the sec- 
ond vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, and Miss Anne Whitehead of Louis- 
ville have announced their engagement. 
Mr. Taylor is associated with the law _of- 
fice in Louisville, head of which is Wil- 
liam Marshall Bullitt, former Solicitor 
General of the United States. 
x * x 
C. Weston Bailey, veteran chairman of 
the board of the American of Newark, 
will celebrate the sixty-second annivers- 
ary of his connection with the company 
on December 16, Mr. Bailey was form 
erly president of the company. 
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Commen‘s of George W. Carter on 
His European Trip 
W. 


Agency, 


the Detroit In- 


Mich., one of 


Carter of 
surance Detroit, 
America’s best known insurance agents, 
recently returned fiom a trip to Europe 
which he made in company with William 
Knudsen, president of General Motors, 
and two other frends. While abroad 
they visited Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
France and Ergland. The visit was not 
only a thrill, because while they were 
abroad momentcus events were happen 
ing the c ntinent, but it gave him a 
much better understanding of the Euro- 
pean situat‘on than was possible to ob- 
tain from Detroit, so many thousands of 
miles away. 

Mr. Carter said to the writer: 

“Tl enjoyed) Denmark tremendously 


George 


on 


The people are unusually hospitable. 
They enjoy living; get as much out of 
life as they possibly can. Business is 


very active and they seem to be making 
maiked progress. 

“Stockholm is one of the most beauti- 
ful cities I ever visited. They have 
truly a progressive spirit in this country 
and their housing program is by far in 
the lead of any place I visited. 

“In Germany everybody is work'ng. 


There is strict discipline and they hew 
to the line pietty closely. They are in 
tense on their pregram for a greatet 
Germany, and it is very apparent that 
those in control have definitely estab- 


lished their power. 


Their program is 
one that is entirely i 


foreign to American 


policies and traditions, and the future 
will tell the final story. 
“In France I spent most of the time 


in Paris, visiting most of the points of 
interest. Frenchmen do not seem _ to 
worry much. The Frenchman lives his 
days and gets the most out of them. 
Back in the small towns, such the 
Normandie d‘strict, one finds a most 
interesting and industrious class of peo- 
ple, and frem what little obse:vation | 
c uld make, I feel that France is goin 
to move forward rather rapidly within 
the n xt few years. 

“England was a delight. I enjoyed 
London very much, and found much of 
interest there and great activity. Busi- 
ness there ‘s largely in the hands cf the 
older heads and, apparently, it is goim 
to remain that way. I also observed 
that business and the government 
worked together in harmony. In othe: 
words, there seems to be very high re 
spect on the part of each with regard to 
the problems of each, 

“In the above short statement no ref- 
erence has been made to the crisis. I 
found the people had the jitters in all 
of the countries. Anxiety was written in 
every face, and, while there was great 
rejoicing following the Munich confer- 
ence, it was of a character that follows 
the worry and anxiety of a mother who 
has been nursing a sick child, and of a 
sudden the crisis was reached and passed 


as 
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and the mental relief produced complete 
relaxation that was quiet and comfort- 
ing, but entirely different from the joys 
which follow an armistice. 

“We sailed home on the Ile de France 
and [I can’t tell you what a great sight 
it was, on entering the harbor, to 
the Statue of Liberty with outstretched 
arms. After all, America is the greatest 
place in which to have been born and 
the finest place in the world to live.” 

* * * 


“Red” Cagle 


“Red” Cagle, now a special agent of 
the Niagara Fire in Greater New York 
and suburban territory, and formerly one 
of America’s greatest football stars—he 
played football for fourteen years—is, 
also, enacting a role for fire insurance 
as a whole which is something akin 
to that which is being played by “Babe” 
Ruth in the interest of baseball. It is a 
public relations activity in the broadest 
sense which is that of good will building, 

‘Babe” Ruth is no longer on the dia- 
mond, but he in almost great de- 


sec 


is as 


4icHn 
“RED” CAGLE AS FOOTBALL 
mand as an attraction for clubs and o1 
ganizations as he ever was. “The Babe” 
appears at newsboys’ homes, before 
chambers of commerce, visits hospitals 
to call on publicized invalids (some 
times a boy who is critically ill and has 
one insistent request to make: that Ife 
would be worth living if he can only 
sce “Babe” Ruth. And Ruth frequently 
comes to the bedside.) 


For several years Cavle also has been 
appearing before clubs, cieties and 
business organizations as a_ speaking 
magnet, his appearances having covered 
territory from Pittsburgh to New Eng- 
oa 


land. He travels considerably with state 
agents and other special agents; is gen- 
erally glad to meet the request of some 
local agent to come to the latter’s tow: 
and make a talk. 

The modus oper: n brief is s 








Carter-Knudsen Party on Ship 








Left to right: 


signer in charge of 


George W. Carter, president, Detroit Insurance Agency; 
Lawrence P. Fisher, vice-president, General Motors Corp.; Harley J. Earle, de- 


General Motors art and color department, and William S. 


Knudsen, president, General Motors Corp. 
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JAMES J. HOEY Telephone JOhn 4-5600 HENRY E. FROST 


HOEY & ELLISON 


UNDERWRITERS 
99 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 








Representing the following companies:— 


AMERICAN EAGLE FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(America Fore Group) 


City oF New York INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Home of New York Group) 


CouNTY FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Great American Group) 


EMPIRE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Agricultural Group) 


FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Royal-Liverpool Group) 
HANOVER FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HoME Fire & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Fireman’s Fund Group) 


Tokio MARINE & FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING AND INSURANCE CoMPANY 





NATIONWIDE UNDERWRITING FACILITIES 
FIRE, CASUALTY, INLAND MARINE, FIDELITY and 
SURETY BONDS 





General Agents 


Che Equitable Lite Insurance Company 
of Jmua 


H. E. Bardenheuer—Manager 
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QUICK ADJUSTMENT 


The enormous hurricane and_ flood 
damage to Providence and _ vicinity in 
the storm of September 21, 1938, is 
known to all readers of daily newspapers. 
The manner in which the companies 
handled the losses makes a much more 
pleasing story to tell. a. 

The suddenness of it all with its ap- 
palling aftermath was well-nigh over- 
whelming, but with true New England 
courage and fortitude, rehabilitation had 
already started by midnight of the event- 
ful day, for the flood water receded al- 
most as quickly as it rushed in, even 
though the high wind continued well 
into the night. ; 

By dawn of the next morning hun- 
dreds of pumpers of every description 
lined the downtown streets emptying 
flooded basements and stores. When it 
became known that the water contained 
salt, chemicals, oil and sewerage, the seri- 
ousness of the situation was apparent. 

Streets Patrolled by National Guard 

As the water in the flooded stores was 
lowered, merchants began shovelling 
water soaked stocks into the streets 
which was quickly carried away by an 
army of workers. Streets were patrolled 
day and night by armed National Guards 
and passes were required to enter large 
areas. Health authorities took speedy 
and positive action in regard to salvaged 
flood damaged merchandise. Stringent 
regulations were in effect covering ship- 
ments of such goods to other localities. 

To supply temporary emergency light 
and power several big Diesel engine 
plants were set up in streets adjacent to 
office buildings. Farm tractors were 
backed into doorways and windows to 
supply power. Telephone, gas and elec- 
tric light companies brought in literally 
thousands of men by air, rail and auto- 
mobile. Some 1,500 specially equipped 
public utility trucks were rushed into the 
state. Huge quantities of rehabilitation 
material followed as rapidly as transpor- 
tation facilities permitted. Hospitals 
and fire and police departments were 
supplied with light and power first. 

When one realizes that the flood water 
was ten feet deep in our main business 
section and covered a wide area, with 
basements and first floors flooded in 
every building in that area and that the 
city streets were obstructed with broken 
glass, overturned trucks, pleasure cars, 
lumber and debris of all sorts and that 
the velocity of the wind at times was 100 
miles an hour, that the city was without 
gas, light, power or phone service and 
for a time at the mercy of a lawless ele- 
ment, it’s not difficult to visualize the 
tremendous task that was ahead. 

The spirit of optimism and cooperation 
was manifest everywhere. Merchants 
who were completely wiped out were 
even then planning to reopen. Office 
workers and executives alike worked 
hand in hand. Many heroic deeds were 
Performed that day and night; every 
one thought of the other fellow first. 

Providence has no distinctly insurance 
district. Most insurance offices, however, 
were in the heart of the flooded area and 
such offices could not be reached for 
many days. 

Building Housing Insurance Agencies 

Had Basements Flooded 

In the Industrial Trust Building where 

many insurance offices are located, water 


By C. T. 


Gamwell 


Gamwell & Ingraham, Providence, R. I. 


was five feet deep in the lobby at the 
height of the storm, with the lower bank- 
ing floors, safe deposit vaults, basements 


and sub-basements completely water 
filled and of course with all elevators 
iain a 





down. Residential streets almost im- 
passable with fallen trees. Typewriters 
and such emergency materials as could 
be secured were installed in the homes 
of several of our organization. Mail was 


Copyright 1938, Livermore & Knight Co., Providen-e 
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-hoto by Am-Pro Photo Supply Co., Providen-e 


Providence City Hall During Flood 


out of commission. Our offices on the 
sixteenth floor could not be occupied for 
over a week and even when we were 
back we were without light, heat or 
phone service for days and with only 
one elevator available for the entire 
building. 

On the morning after the storm con- 
tact was made with each one of our per- 
sonnel to be sure that none suffered in- 
jury in getting to their homes. Many of 
our people spent part of the night in our 
offices and were then forced to walk 
home in the early morning hours under 
dangerous conditions. The city was in 
total darkness. High tension wires were 


picked up at the post office and distrib- 
uted to these homes. Then began the 
contacting of loss claimants by automo- 
bile, by mail and on foot, That same 
morning five adjusters were engaged to 
give quick emergency, sympathetic as- 
sistance and assurance to our distressed 
clients. Every agent spent day and 
night in splendid service to his friends 
and customers. 
Adjusters From Many Cities 

Insurance companies sent men from 
many points. The Fire Companies Ad- 
justment Bureau set up emergency head- 
quarters and have had over 1,000 claims 
reported. Under “Jim” McDevitt of Bos- 








The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 








United States Fire Branch: 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1937 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
$609,232.73 in the above statement are deposited in various States as required by law. 








80 John Street, New York 


GeorGeE Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 


$ 1,903,636.30 
1,044,037.34 
10,394,211.93 
13,341,885.57 
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of HURRICANE LOSSES 


ton and Ray Gerischer, local manager, 
the Bureau has done a truly fine job. 
Much credit, too, must be given to in- 
surance companies for their hearty, syim- 
pathetic cooperative treatment of claim- 
ants and for the prompt payment of 
losses and return premiums at a_ time 
when money was sorely needed 

Return premiums on the cancellation 
of hundreds of policies covering wrecked 
property have, of course, been on a pri 
rata basis and these return premiums 
have been paid cheerfully and quickly by 
agents. If return premiums reached a 
sizeable amount some companies ad- 
vanced such funds or allowed agents to 
draw on the companies as special re- 
turn premium accounts were sent to the 
home office during the month. Here in 


Providence and Rhode Island, com- 
panies and their representatives alike 
have again demonstrated that theirs is 
an agency of good will and succor in 
times of catastrophe disaster. 

Every available adjuster from other 


fields was not only rushed to assist the 
Adjustment Bureau’s staff but field men 
and adjusters were also sent to work 
with local agents in order to assist in the 


speedy adjustment of claims, which lit- 
erally swamped most offices. 
Fine Spirit of Claimants 
The spirit of cla‘mants, too, has beer 





marvelous. 
own temporary repairs in Order 
serve the property so that 
justers were l t 
found that emergency work 


Many assureds 











been taken care of 
A very ited amount of windst 
insurance was written in Providence and 


elsewhere in Rhode Island except on the 
plants which enjoyed low fire rates and 
consequently had the supplemental cov- 





erage which included wind mage 
here was practically no fl irance 
carried in Providenc ses 
wise. was 
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afternoon, all of the downt 


iots were 


city streets ne lot alone having 
than 100 automobiles. Thes 
under from feet to ten f 

hicl } . ton >» +8 } 3 
which rushed in on the hig 
tremendous force, driven } t} 1 
mile-an-hour gale. Cars 
smashed by falling roofs and walls 


pitted by wind-driven crave! from roofs 
Every availa I } 
did yeoman service in quick'y salvaci: 
damaged cars. Ey ] 
the more unfort 
town officials worked dav and nig 
ward rehabilitation 

Ocean and Inland Marine Policies 









Insurance companies suf ire 
losses under ean an nla marir 
policies. Hundreds of boats 
small, were wrecked bevond 1 M 
chandise in I at ks 
trains, piers and in vards was a t 
loss. Losses were heavy under Bailee’s 
policies. Furs in storage, jewelry, sil 
verware and valuables in vaults suffered 
heavily. 


Hundreds of safe deposit boxes wet 
i 
(Continued on Page 8&9) 
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Counsel of Home Fleet 


Charles A. Loughin Came Here From Minnesota W here 


He Had Extensive Insurance Law Experience; Brilliant 


War Record. 


Charles A. Loughin, counsel of the 
Home Fire and other compan‘es in that 
group, is a Western lawyer who came 


to New York City in 1930, joined the 
Home’s organization, and in the eight 
years which followed built up a reputa- 
tion as one of the best insurance legal 


minds in the country. In the Northwest, 
as a practicing lawyer, he had become 
favorably known to a number of insur- 
ance companies whose affairs he or his 
firm handled, and before entering the bar 
he had made a brilliant record in the 
World War. 

Mr. Loughin was born in Grand Forks, 
N. D., where his father was with the 
Great Northern Railroad. The Univer- 
sity of North Dakota is located in Grand 
Forks, which is in the heart of a large 
agricultural area. He attended the uni- 
versity, devoting most of his time to 
athletics, and then came the World War. 


His A. E. F. Experiences 

In May, 1917, Mr. Loughin joined the 
First Officers’ Training Camp which was 
at Fort Snelling, Minn. As second lieu- 
tenant he went to France in September 
where he was for several months an 
\me:ican army observer in the line with 
the famous Scotch troops, the Secend 
Cordon Highlanders, in the Third B itish 
Army In December of that vear he 
joined the First Division of the A. E. F 
fizst assigned to Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr.’s, battal’on. He was in the I'ne 
almost constantly from that time on at 
various points along the front. Twice 
he was wounded in action. The first was 
a head wound from shell fire during one 
of the last counter attacks after the 
Cantigny engagement which was the ini- 
tial American offense. He was hit on 
Decoration Day. 

On the third day of the major push 


at Soissons, which marked the final turn- 


ing point of the war, a shell hit under 
him, tearing a knee joint. For severa! 
months, as a semi-convalescent, he had 
the delightful experience of living with 


the family of a retired French diplomat 
in their chateau on the Loire River 
Returning to this country in March, 1919, 
he was in the hospital for some tme at 
Fort Snelling. Numerous operatiens par- 


tially repaired the knee joint. In July, 
1920, he was muste’ed out of the army 
while at Fort Sheridan. While inactive 
in such organizations here, he retains his 


membersh’p in the American Legion and 


other veterans’ organizations 


Becomes a Lawyer in Northwest 
Mr. Loughin entered the law school 
of the University of Minnescta and re- 
ceived his degree in June, 1923. He was 
a member of Phi Delta Theta, national 


collegiate frate-nity, and Phi Delta Phi, 
national legal fratern‘ty. He was elected 
to Minnesota’s honerary society, Iron 
Wedge \n outstanding s‘udent at the 
university, he received scholastic awards 
in his first t: years and in his senior 
vear was editor of the Minnesot> Lav 
Review He was awarded the Order of 
the Coif, the nat‘onal honorary legal 
fraternity 

\fter his graduation Mr. Louchin 


joined the law firm of Brown & Guesmer, 
Minneapolis, which specialized in several 
kinds of law, including insurance. In 
1923 the economic situation in Minnesota 


was anything but cheerful as hundreds 
of banks in that state had been forced 
to close or liquidate, carrying down with 


them the business of many of their de- 


positors, This, however, resulted in a 
volume of legal work and considerable 
of it had to do with insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds carried by 


branches of the Federal, state and muni- 
cipal government and public officials and 


other corporations as protection against 
failures in performance on all manner 
of contracts. The handling of such preb 
resulted in a wide contact with 
state and local public officials, business 
men, contractors and lawyers. 
M-. Lough'n was taken into 


lems 


partner- 





Ella Barnett 
CHARLES A. LOUGHIN 


ship, the firm bec: ming known as Gues- 
mer, Carson, Bron & Loughin. This 
firm had considerable insurance clientele, 
handling lit'gaticn throughout Minnesota 
and consulting 2nd supervising with lo- 
cal counsel on this same type of work 
‘n all states adjacent to Minnesota. 


Joins Home Organization 


Mr. Loughin remaine in Minneapolis 
practicing law until 1930. He came to 
New York and was engaged by the Home 
Indemnity as its general counsel. For 
several years this work took him to all 
sections of the country and brought him 
in contact with many Insurance Depart- 
ments and insurance lawyers. Many in- 
surance agents, as well as company men, 
are counted among his friends. For sev- 
eral years he was a member of the legal 
committee of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Suvetv Underwriters. 

In 1933 and 1934 he was assiened spe- 
cal problems concernins the Home and 
other fire companies, this volume of work 
increasing until he was appointed their 
counsel in the Spring of 1936. 

In addition to his duties as counse’, he 
has made substantial progress in develop- 
ing a legal department adequate to service 
the business of the Home Group. 

In Minnesota Mr. Lough'n spent all 
available vacations canoeing in the lake 
country north of Lake and in 
Canada. Here he has found no substi- 
tute, except occasional fishing trips. The 
last eleven years he has followed closely 
the activities of the American Bar As- 
sociation of wh'ch he is a member. He 
expects to find the necessary time to take 
a more active part in the work of the 
new and unusually popular Insurance 
Section of that association. 


His Family 


In August, 1919, Mr. Loughin married 
Miss Anne Briggs. Mrs. Loughin is 
active in the work of the Madrigal’s 
Society of the Upper Montclair Women’s 
Club. They have two daughters, Eliza- 
beth, 11, and Anne, 17, who is a fresh- 
man in Smith College. 
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HEAD ILLINOIS AGENTS ASS’N 


William H. Jennings, Jr., Re-elected 
President; W. H. Stewart Chair- 
man of the Board 
William H. Jennings, Jr., Rockford, 
was re-elected president of the Illinois 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 


recent annual meeting held at Peoria. 
W. Herbert Stewart, Chicago, was re- 
elected chairman of the board. H. H 


Monier, of Champaign, was named to the 
newly-created office of executive vice- 
president. Mrs. Lillian Herring was 
elected secretary to succeed Shirley F 
\Moissant, of Kankakee, and D. V. 
Moody, of Elgin, was elected treasurer. 
Other officers elected were as follows: 
Regional vice-presidents: H. Edward 
Reeves, Chicago; Donald P. Frazier, 
\urora; Lyle H. Gift, Peoria; J. Logan- 
gover, Mattoon; Ross L. Weller, Spring- 
field, and Dudley F, G'berson, Alton. 
Chairmen of standing committees: 
Budget and finance, J. J. Beattie, Rock- 
ford; rural agents, Ray Bastian, Hinck- 
lev; legislative, Frank Smith, Urbana: 
education and public relations, Wade 
Fetzer, Jr., Chicago; public bus'ness, W 
P. Brown, Peoria; casualty and surety, 
N. M. Winters, Quincy; grievance, Har- 
old Schoen, Elmhurst; fire and accident 
prevention, S. A. Rothermel. Chicago; 
fire, marine and automobile, Charles H. 
Montgomerv. Rock Island: forms and 
rules, Cecil Thomas, Springfield; national 
councillor, P, B. Hosmer, Chicago. 


Frayser in Virginia Field 
For New York Underwriters 


Lawrence P. Frayser, special agent of 
the Great American in Virginia, has re- 
signed to become state agent of the New 
York Underwriters Insurance Co, in Vir- 
ginia. His headquarters are in the Amer- 
ican Trust Building at Richmond. Mr. 
Frayser will succeed in that field State 
Agent A. J. McDavid, whom the New 
York Underwriters is transferring to 
North Carolina to succeed State Agent 
B. T. McKeel, who recently resigned 
to become manager of the General Cover 
Underwriters Association in New York 

\ native of Richmond, Mr. Fraycer 
got his early insurance experience with 
the Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau. 
He was then successively specia! agent 
of the Home and the Scottish Union & 
National and for A. H. Turner, Atlanta 
manager, before joining the Great Amer- 


ican in 1931, He stands high in the 
Virginia field. 
Mr. McDavid was state agent of the 


New York Underwriters ‘n South Caro- 
lina for some years prior to his transfer 
to Virginia about eighteen months ago 
to succeed State Agent G. A. Banta, who 
had died. Mr. McDavid is a member 
of a family of South Carolina fieldmen, 
his father, J. E. McDavid, Sr., represent- 
ing the Springfield; his brother, J. E. 
McDavid, Jr., representing the New York 
Underwriters, and another brother, Roy 
McDavid, representing the Hanover Fire 
in that state. 





Wisconsin U. & O. Suit 
Is Settled Out of Court 


Dismissal by stipulation of civil suits 
brought in United States district court at 
Milwaukee, Wis., against twenty fire in- 
surance companies by the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, for 
$700,000 damages under use and occu- 
pancy policies has been announced. At- 
torneys reported that a settlement had 
been reached out of court and it is un- 
derstood that the insurance companies 
settled the claim for about $385,000. 

The case grew out of an explosion and 
fire at the Krause corn mill on April 
10, 1937, which caused a million dollars 
property loss, injured a number and 
killed several employes. The use and oc- 
cupancy claim covered alleged losses due 
to delay for nearly one year in resump- 
tion of production of the wrecked mill 
as well as holding up an expansion pro- 
gram which would have increased pro- 
duction during that period. 
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Reilly One of Nation’s_ 
Youngest Fire Heads 


MAKING GOOD IN _ Bostoy 





Fire Commissioner Appointed by Mayor 
Tobin Is Warring on Arsonists 


and Other Crooks 


In the short time he has been in office 
Fire Commissioner William Arthur Reilly 
of Boston has displayed great initiatiye 
and has won the hearty support of the 
uniformed ‘fire department of the city as 
well as the enthusiastic cooperation of 
insurance interests. Commissioner Reilly 
's enthusiastic in his work and has put 
fear into the hearts of arsonists and 





COMMISSIONER WILLIAM 
ARTHUR REILLY 


crooks of all types. He is a close friend 
of the young Mayor of Boston and is a 
good speaker. 

Mr. Reilly is 35, and a graduate of 
soston College where he was an out- 
standing athlete. He is a former chair- 
man of the Boston School Committee 
and was also a member of the Boston 
Finance Commission. 

Appointed by Mayor Tobin 
Fire Commissioner 
about 
mayor, 


He was appointed 
for the City of Boston on or 
January 1, 1938, by the present 
Maurice J. Tobin. 

Mr. Reilly is married and lives in the 
Jamaica Plain District of Boston, Mass 


Johnson & Johnson, Inc., of Charles- 
ton, S. C., managers for several compa- 
nies in North and South Carolina, have 
been appointed general agents of the 
Capital Fire of California, a member ot 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups, for the two 
states. This general agency has around 
150 agents in the two Carolinas. Other 
companies represented include the Bank- 
ers & Shippers and Jersey for Sou‘h 
Carolina only, the Pacific Fire for both 
states, the Commercial Union of New 
York for South Carolina and the Gibral- 
tar Fire & Marine for both states. In 
add'tion the general agency represents 
in the both states the Western Assur- 
ance for marine business. 


NEWARK FIRE LOSSES DROP 

Fire losses in Newark, N. J., so far 
this year amount to less than $500,000 
and may register a new low mark. Last 
vear the total was $509,500, the lowest 
in more than twenty years. Fire Chief 
Kiernan attributes the reduction in losses 
during the last six years to strict en- 
forcement of fire prevention rules by 
the Bureau of .Combustibles and Fire 
Risks and the success of the city’s fire- 
fighting force in keeping fires from 
spreading, 
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WHat’s AHEAD ? 


Trouble for you and for your client 
if he has not been provided with 
adequate Bodily Injury insurance 
and the broad protection of the 
Comprehensive Automobile policy. 
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America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY she RICA FORE soa Eee ns 
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Eighty Maiden Lane, |B) New York,N.Y: 
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NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Tra L. Hill 


Groom, Bride, R. A. Corroon, Al Smith, Sam Scribner, theatrical man 


Ira L. 
Bride, Mrs. R. A. Corroon, Groom 


A group of ushers. 





Hill 


Among them are Richard A., Jr., 


On this page are some pictures taken 
at the wedding of Antoinette Corroon, 
Mr. Mrs. Richard A. 
Corroon, and Donald Vincent Reed, 
is a member of University Club 
and Westchester Country Club. Mr. 
Corroon is head of the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds organization. 


daughter of and 
who 


Brown 


The wedding reception was held on the 
Long Island estate of Mr. 
roon at Massapequa. 


and Mrs. Cor- 
Among 
attended the wedding were some of New 
York’s outstanding judges and other pub- 
lic men, including Alfred E. Smith. 
Nearly 1,000 persons attended the wed- 
ding reception. 


those who 


In the picture 
showing the 
are brothers of the bride. 
Richard A., Jr. James A., Paul A,, 
George A. and John A, Among insur- 
ance department heads who attended this 
wedding were Louis A. Pink of New 
York, John C. Blackall of Connecticut 


this 
ushers, five of 


layout on page is 


one whom 


They are 


and C. A, Gough of New Jersey. The 
pictures were taken by Ira L, Hill, 
famous Fifth Avenue photographer. 





Ira L. 
George A., Paul A., 


Hill 


John A. and James A. Corroon 
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R. teen President Of 
O’Gorman & Young, Ine. 


O’GORMAN SECOND IN COMMAND 
Changes Made by Board of Directors of 
Newark, N. J., Agency Following 
Death of Robert O’Gorman 
Roger Young is the newly elected 
president of O’Gorman & Young, Inc., 
prominent general insurance agency of 
Newark, N, J. Mr. Young succeeds the 
late Robert O’Gorman who died recently. 
His election came at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors of O’Gorman 
& Young. William D. O’Gorman, nephew 
of the late Robert O’Gorman, was moved 
up to second in command at the same 
meeting with the rank of vice-president. 
The agency, which is forty-four years 
old, is one of the largest in New Jer- 

Sey. 

Roger Young, who has had _ twenty 
years’ experience in the insurance agency 
field, formed a partnership with Robert 
O’Gorman in 1911. The agency was 
incorporated in 1917 with Mr, O’Gorman 
as president and Mr. Young as _ vice- 
president. They made an excellent work- 
ing team and the firm has prospered. Mr. 
Young, like his late partner, is civic- 
minded and active in club life. He is a 
member of the Essex Club of Newark; 
Essex County Country Club; Rumson 
Club; New York Yacht Club and Prince- 
ton Club of New York. He was gradu- 
ated from Princeton in the class of 1905. 
Vice-President O’Gorman’s Background 

Vice-President O’Gorman in addition 
to his agency work is prominently iden- 





tified with national affairs. He is vice- 
president of the National Association 
of casualty & Surety Agents which is 


no small honor. Trained for engineer- 
ing, he went to Stevens Tech and Har- 
vard’s graduate school. During the war 
he was an army lieutenant in the air 
service; was discharged as a major and 
was promoted to lieutenant-colonel later. 


He entered the O’Gorman & Young 
Agency after the war with no specific 
duties. 

On his own initiative he opened a 
branch office in Jersey City which he 


successfully managed. He was elected a 
vice-president of the agency in 1928, Pro- 
gressive and far-visioned, Mr. O’Gorman 
has never lost any time in making an 
improvement once he had decided it was 
practicable. The manufacturers of Holle- 
rith tabulating machines consider O’Gor- 
man & Young as the pioneer insurance 
agency of the world to install those de- 
vices. Mr. O’Gorman also had the office 
equipped with dictaphones. As a pas- 
time he enjoys duck shooting most, 


Markham Office, St. Louis, 
Honored by Chubb & Son 


Hendon Chubb, his son, Percy Chubb, 
IT, and Junius Powell, treasurer of the 
Chubb companies, were in St. Louis on 
Monday, November 28, to help celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of W. H. Mark- 
ham & Co.’s representation of one of 
the Chubb fleet of companies. Hendon 
Chubb gave a luncheon at the Noonday 
Club on that day in honor of the Mark- 
ham company partners, George D. Mark- 
ham, Charles H. Morrill, Boyle O. 
Rhodes and George Oliver Carpenter, Jr, 
In addition to Messrs, Chubb, Mr. Pow- 
ell and the Markham partners others at 
the luncheon were Firmin V. Desloge, 
J. Lionberger Davis, A. B. Ewing, James 
S. Bush and Tom K. Smith, all promi- 
nent in the St. Louis business and finan- 
cial world, 

The Markham agency represents the 
London Assurance, the Federal and the 
United States Guarantee of the Chubb 
& Son office, Chubb & Son being general 
agents of the marine branch of the 
London. 





the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Baltimore have declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable Jan- 
uary 3, 1939, to stockholders of record 
December 22. 
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Straits of Magella, 


ROUND WORLD THREE Tings 





Former Vice-President of Home Pay 
Master in Art of Enjoying 
“Retirement” 





y Uncle Francis 


What vad to insurance executives 
when they advance in years, retire from 
the companies and enter the zone oj 
leisure is a question frequently asked 
members of the staff of an_ insurane, 
newspaper, who sometimes keep jp 
touch with these executives after the 
latter have left the insurance scene, 

It is known that many go to Florid 
or to Southern California to live. |p 





oe 


LUDLUM 


such climes the sun is generally shining; 
it is pleasant to grow oranges and grape- 
fruit; to spend hours in gardening; to 
go for a swim or boating because the 
ocean or the lake is handy. And then, 
there is the companionship of the other 
retired executives, those delightful remi- 
niscences of the days before fire insur- 
ance and its collaterals became so com- 
plicated. 
Living in Sunny Climes 

Hugh R. Louden, former United States 

manager of the Liverpool & London & 


Globe; Whitney Palache, former United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union; Carroll L, De Witt, former as- 


sistant United States manager of the 
Eagle Star, are one trio which has homes 
many hundreds of miles from the tur- 
bulent Eastern insurance centers. 

For a decade Fred A. Hubbard, who 
had been vice-president of the Hanover, 
lived in Florida. Then he made the most 
amazing return of any fire insurance 
man—came back to New York to be- 
come president of the Globe & Rutgers, 
and after some time in that post resigned 
to become president of his old com- 
pany, the Hanover. Amazing thing was 
that upon making his re-entry into John 
Street several years ago he didn’t seem 
to have changed any in appearance or 
spirit to the Fred Hubbard whom the 
Street had known before he left for 
Florida. 

The Ideal Cruise Companion 

Of all the fire men now in the army 
of leisure undoubtedly, the most active 
at the present time, is Clarence A. Lud- 
lum, for many years vice-president of the 


Home, and as the subject of leisure is 
being ’ discussed, it will interest his old 
friends to know what he has done since 


leaving the fire insurance group, When 
he retired he decided that he was going 
to see the world; that he would visit 
places which were impossible for him to 
see when a working fire insurance execu- 
tive. So he went around the world. He 
found that cruises were exactly down his 
alley. He ignored the petty irritations 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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Charles L. Simpson— 


Head of National Board’s Actuarial Bureau 
Colorful Personality With Interesting 
Background; Work of the Bureau 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Standing high among the worthwhile 

and valuable departments of the National 
Joard of Fire Underwriters, although 
the work is lacking in spectacular and 
dramatic interest, is the Actuarial Bu- 
reat, headed by Charles L. Simpson, a 
veteran of eighteen years’ association 
with the board. News stories concern- 
ing activities of the arson, enginecring, 
public relations, conservation and adjust- 
ments committees of the National Board 
appear frequently in the insurance and 
daily press of the country because of 
the more direct contact of these depart- 
ments with public bodies, yet from the 
fire insurance business standpoint the 
actuarial work of the board ranks in 
importance with that of the other com- 
mittees mentioned, 

The work of the Actuarial Bureau, es- 
tablished January 1, 1915, is largely sta- 
tistical. It collects, classifies and com- 
piles fire loss data and underwriting ex- 
perience and is a central clearing house 
of vital facts concerning the business 
for the 207 stock fire insurance compa- 
nies which comprise its membership. 


Nation-wide Co-operation 


Co-operating with the Actuarial Bu- 
reau and its committee of company ex- 
ecutives, headed by Chairman Frank A. 
Christensen, vice-president of the Amer- 
ica Fore Group, are adjustment bureaus, 
independent adjusters and city and state 
fire officials. Through this nation-wide 
coordination of effort in the direction of 
controlling fire hazards, both physical 
and moral, the American public gains 
valuable service from the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Seldom in the public eye does Mr. 
Simpson, assistant manager of the board, 
in charge of this department appear, yet 
his career contains considerable color. 
Quiet, unassuming, kindly, he talks little 
about himself, but his background in- 
cludes life in the Orient, service with 
the American Merchant Marine and the 
United States Navy and a long connec- 
tion with the New York branch of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, British-owned banking institu- 
tion, prior to his joining the National 
Board. Keenly intelligent and able, he 
combines long experience in the statis- 
tical field with a wide knowledge of 
human nature and business practices out- 
side the insurance field. 


Simpson Born in Japan 


Through inheritance Mr. Simpson ob- 
tained characteristics of inquisitiveness 
and desire to develop new fields of use- 
fulness for information in his posses- 
sion. His father, Charles R. Simpson, 
accompanied by the latter’s wife, crossed 
the Pacific to Japan when that country 
was opened to foreign trade not long 
after the Civil War, to become a pioneer 
In the development of the tea trade with 
the United States. Yokohama was the 
birthplace of Charles L, Simpson and 
there he remained seven or eight years. 
Paradoxically the elder Mr. Simpson ul- 
timately was forced to give up his busi- 
ness in Japan when his property, unin- 
sured, was destroyed by fire. In expla- 
nation of this fact it may be stated that 
In those days fire insurance rates in 
Japan were practically prohibitive, most 
buildings in Japan being of flimsy con 
struction and fire fighting facilities con- 
spicuous by their absence. 

Following his arrival in the United 
States, young Charles L. Simpson ulti- 
mately settled in Hingham, Mass., where 
he went to high school and after that to 


Derby Academy. His first venture in 
business was with a leather firm in Bos- 
ton. But this connection was too con- 
fining for a youth who loved the sea and 
had traveled across the Pacific. So he 
went after and secured a job as assistant 
purser with the old American Line, for 
years owner and operator of the finest 
ships in the American Mercantile Ma- 
rine. Later this line became a part of 
the International Mercantile Marine or- 
ganization. The Paris, New York, St 
Louis and St. Paul of the American Line 
were as well-known to travelers forty 
years ago as the Manhattan, Normandie 
and Queen Mary are today. 

Served in Spanish-American War 

Mr. Simpson was first assigned to the 
Paris and not long afterward the Span- 
ish-American War broke out. Because 
of their great speed, the American Line 
vessels were taken over by the United 
States Navy for scout duty and carrying 
of troops to Cuba. The Paris became 
the Yale and the New York the Harvard 
and, under these names of leading uni- 
versities, the American Line vessels 
played an important role in the war. Mr. 
Simpson served with the Yale as pay- 
master’s clerk and the published accounts 
of the assistance given by the Yale and 
Harvard to Admiral Schley, Commander 
of the Flying Squadron in Cuban waters, 
make dramatic reading. 

Following the conclusion of hostilities, 
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the Paris, with Mr, Simpson still a mem- 


ber 


of the ship’s personnel, returned to 


the regular trans-Atlantic trade, but not 


to an 
while 


uneventful 


making 


career. 


its first westbound 


In June, 1899, 


trip 
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from Southampton to New York, calling 
at Cherbourg, the Paris ran on_ the 
Manacle Rocks off the coast of Cornwall, 
England, during a dense fog in the night 
Fortunately no one was injured, but it 
was six weeks before the ship could be 
hauled off the ledge and removed to Be! 
fast for repairs. 


Mr. Simpson’s career at sea ended 
shortly afterward when he left the 
American Line and came ashore to be 
available for an appointment in the Navy 


which had virtually been promised him 
The appointment, for which he was thor- 
oughly fitted, did not materialize and 
with his training in certain fundamentals 
of banking, he obtained a connection 
with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation in New York, 
after several years to the post of cashier 

Joined When Lum Headed Bureau 

At the time Mr. Simpson joined the 
National Board, Charles H. Lum, now 
assistant general manager at San Fran- 
cisco, was in charge of the Actuarial 
Bureau and Mr. Simpson took 


rising 








over the 
newly-formed Loss Information Service, 
a branch of the Bureau. Later when Mr 
Lum was transferred to the Pacific Coast 
Mr. Simpson succeeded him with the title 
of assistant to the general manager. Thi 
was changed to assistant manag 
this vear. 

Mr. Simpson has never 








has long been prominent in Mas 

work in Jersey City where he resides 
Like General Manager Mallalieu, he is a 
past master of Bergen Lodge and it was 
in the Lodge where these two men first 
met. When the New York City Pond 
of the Blue Goose was reorganized in 
1920, Mr. Simpson became one of the 


charter members and he has maintained 


active interest in the order to the present 
time. 
The Actuarial Bureau of the National 


Board had not been established 
vears before Mr. Simpson became aff 
ated with the organization and 

the formation of the Bureau there ex- 
isted no uniform classification of 
pancy hazards, which caused considerable 


the country. At the request 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, the National Bourd urderto ok 
to correct this condition and formatior 
of the Bureau resulted. After intensive 
research and study the Bureau adopted 
the present list of classes which have 
received the approval of the commis- 
sioners and stock fire insurance compa- 
nies. 

Through the Actuarial Bureau, the Na 
tional Board each vear files with the 
insurance departments of several 
a composite report by 
underwriting experience of members of 
the Bureau in lieu of reports from 
dividual companies. It also reports paid 
losses to the fire marshals whcse laws 
require such data and to most of these 
states go likewise an annual tabulation 
of the individual losses reported to them 


States 


classes of the 


This again relieves indi tile 
of filing such reports, effec 
in effort and expense 





nies 


Loss Information Service 
The Loss Information Service which 
was established in January, 1919, came 
into existence as a means of apprising 
member companies of fires of suspicious 
origin and criticized claims. This vear 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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Simplified Business Interruption 
-orm Soon Available Everywhere 


\ new business interruption, or use 
and occupancy, form for mercantile 
risks has been adopted by the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association and 1s 
now available to agents in the states of 
\labama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. This is a sim- 
plified form developed at a conference of 
representatives of the major regional 
rating organizations held in Chicago 
last June, and its adoption by the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association pre- 
sages its adoption by other rating organi- 
zations. Filings have been made in Mis- 
souri and other states of the Middle 
West, where the form originated, and 
the new form will presently be available 
for general use throughout the country. 

The new form, which is a contribution 


form additional to other contribution 
forms now in effect, contains only a 
single item, with the amount of insur- 


ance based upon a percentage of annual 
cross earnings, which are defined as 
total net sales less cost of merchandise 
sold, plus other earnings derived from 
operation of the business. The measure 
of recovery under the new form is the 
reduction in earnings resulting 
from the interruption of business less 
any charges and expenses which do not 
necessarily continue during the period of 
interruption. The former distinction be- 
tween “ordinary payroll” and “executive 
payroll” has been eliminated. 


gross 


Simplification Achieved 


The new form was primarily designed 
with the objective of producing a sim- 
plified form which would require a simple 
computation for the amount of insur- 
ance required. The South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association has distributed a 
brief work sheet which should be a 
valuable aid to the agent and to the 
merchant in determining the gross 
earnings of the business upon which the 
required amount of insurance would be 
based, depending upon the percentage 
contribution or coinsurance clause em- 
ployed. 

The revised rules promulgated provide 
that the rate for attachment of the 50% 
contribution clause is 80% of the build- 
ing rate and graduated rates apply, 
based upon different percentages of co- 
insurance ranging from 50% to 80% of 
annual gross earnings. 

The adoption of this simplified busi- 
ness interruption insurance form is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the efforts 
now being made by insurance producers 
to carry out the recommendations made 
by the Business Development Office in 
its booklet, “Complete Policyholder Pro- 
tection.” Adequate insurance against 
business interruption is an essential part 
ot a well-rounded insurance program 
and this form, therefore, should also 
Prove to be an important factor in 
realizing the objectives around which the 
interest of credit men throughout the 
country has recently centered. 

Full Text of Form 

Following is the complete text of the 

new form: 


Business Interruption 


(Use and Occupancy) 
(Contribution Form for Mercantile 
Risks) 

Subject to all its stipulations, limita- 
tions and conditions, this policy covers 
nly against loss directly resulting from 
ecessary interruption of business caused 


by destruction or damage by fire oc- 
curring during the term of the policy, 
to building(s), structure(s), machinery or 
equipment on premises situated (here 
give street number, or lot or block num- 


ber or township, section and range) 
ae Oi GONE is 25 ccs ose skies maacns eo 
No cose Mec asalneie vac leh arere aon mg RO oTD 


Occupied by the insured as.............. 


The measure of recovery in the event 
of loss hereunder shall be the reduction 
in “gross earnings” directly resulting 
from such interruption of business less 
charges and expenses which do not nec- 
essarily continue during the interruption 
of business, for only such length of time 
as would be required with the exercise 
of due diligence and dispatch to rebuild, 
repair or replace the building(s), struc- 
ture(s), machinery or equipment above 
described which have been damaged or 
destroyed by fire, commencing with the 
date of the fire and not limited by the 
date of expiration of this policy, but not 
exceeding the ACTUAL LOSS SUS- 
TAINED by the insured resulting from 
such interruption of business. Due con- 
sideration shall be given to the continua- 
tion of normal charges and expenses, in- 
cluding payroll, to the extent necessary 
to resume operations of the insured with 
the same quality of service which exist- 
ed immediately preceding the fire. 

Gross Earnings 

Definition of “Gross Earnings”: 
the purposes of this insurance 
earnings” are defined as total net sales 
less cost of merchandise sold, plus other 
earnings derived from the operation of 
the business. In determining 
earnings” due consideration shall be 
given to the experience of the business 
before the fire and the probable experi- 
ence thereafter. 

Stock: This policy, subject to all its 
stipulations, limitations and conditions, 
and without increasing the amount of 
said policy, shall include such additional 
time, if any, not exceeding thirty (30) 


*: For 


“ . 
gross 


a 
eTross 


business days (if premium charged con- 
templates full cover for loss resulting 
from interruption of business caused by 
damage to stock, strike out, “not exceed- 
ing thirty (30) business days”), as may 
be required with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch, to replace any 
stock damaged or destroyed by fire while 
in the above described building(s), or in 
the open on premises above described, 
and to restore the same to the same 
condition in which it stood at the time 
of the fire. 

Contribution Clause: In consideration 
of the premium charged and form under 
which this policy is written, this com- 
pany shall not be liable, in event of loss, 
for a greater proportion thereof than 
the amount hereby covered bears to 
(insert 50; GO, 70 OF BO) ica. cc hcscda sence. % 
of the “gross earnings” 
been earned (had no fire occurred) dur- 
ing the twelve months immediately fol- 
lowing loss or damage by fire. 

Resumption of Operations: If the in- 
sured, by resumption of complete or par- 
tial operation of the property herein de- 
scribed or by making use of other prop- 
erty, equipment or supplies, could reduce 
the loss resulting from interruption of 
business, such reduction shall be taken 
into account in arriving at the amount of 
loss hereunder. 

Expense to Reduce Loss 

Expense to Reduce Loss: This policy 
covers such expenses as are necessarily 
incurred for the purpose of reducing any 
under this policy, not exceeding, 
however, the amount by which the loss 
under this policy is thereby reduced. 

Interruption by Civil Authority: Not- 
withstanding anything to the contrary 
herein, this company shall be liable for 
actual loss sustained, as covered here- 
under, during the period of time, not 
exceeding two weeks, while access to the 
premises described is prohibited by order 
of civil authority, but only when such 
order is given as a direct result of fire 
in the vicinity of said premises. 

Special Exclusions: This company shal! 
not be liable for any increase of 
which may be occasioned by any ordi- 


loss 


loss 


Business Interruption Work Sheet 


OE INN os 5k dedenkiecaceaeecneane 
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All Items to Be on an Annual Basis 


\. Total Annual Net Sales (Gross sales less 


returns 


_ 
“~~ 


income) 


~ 


1. Cash Discounts Received §.. 
2. Commissions and Rents 
from Leased Dept’s 


4. Total Additional Income 


E. Gross Earnings.............- ae 


BNE QNOWANCES))..65600cccwse 
Deduct Cost of Merchandise Sold..... 
C. Operating Gross Profits (excluding other 


Column 1 Column 2 
Actual Values Estimated Values 
for Year for Year 
Sena re 

Estimate..... % 
Increase or 
Decrease 
$ - Seer 


Add Other Earnings Derived from Oper- 
ation of Business (other than Sales): 


of net Sales) 


F. Take 50%, 60%, 70% or 80°% of Item E, 

Column 2 as amount of insurance re- 

quired, depending upon _ percentage 

contribution clause to be used in 
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nance or law regulating construction or 
repair of buildings, nor by the suspen- 
sion, lapse or cancellation of any lease 
or license, contract or order, nor for 
any increase of loss due to interference 
at the described premises by strikers or 
other persons with rebuilding, repairing 
or replacing the property damaged or de- 
stroyed or with the resumption or con- 
tinuation of business; nor shall this 
company be liable for any other conse- 
quential loss or remote loss. 

Other insurance permitted, 

Permission granted for such use of the 
premises as is usual and incidental in 
the business, as conducted therein, of 
(state kind of business).............. 


terials usual and incidental to said busi- 
ness, in such quantities as the exigencies 
of the business require. 

Windstorm Policy 

If this form is attached to a windstorm 
policy, this company shall not be liable 
for any loss resulting from interruption 
of business on account of damage to or 
destruction of metal smokestacks, unless 
otherwise provided for by endorsement 
hereon and additional premium paid 
therefor. 

When attached to a windstorm policy, 
wherever the word “fire” appears in this 
form, it shall be construed to mean tor- 
nado, cyclone or windstorm. 

The provisions printed on the back of 
this form are hereby referred to and 
made a part hereof. 

_Attached to and forming part of policy 
NO 


of the (name of insurance company) 





ee DZ. era, agency 
PME Ea caalsae ava wack erectus ates 19... 
SESE TOA OR TAGE RRA Hated EE SUBSE eed Agent 
To Agents—Sprinklered Risks: If 
policy covers risk equipped with auto- 
matic sprinklers, the Automatic Sprin- 


ler Clause must be attached. 

Watchman’s Clause :—If policy covers 
risk where credit has been allowed for 
watchman’s service, the Watchman’s 
Clause must be attached. 

Clauses and Permits 

Provisions referred to in and made part 
of this form. 

Lightning and Electrical 
Clause: (This clause 
storm insurance) 


Apparatus 
void as to wind- 


(a) Except as hereinafter provided, 
this policy shall cover business in 
terruption resulting directly 
from damage to the property de 
scribed as covered, caused by 
lightning, meaning thereby _ the 
commonly accepted use of the term 
lightning, and in no case to in- 
clude damage by cyclone, tornad 
or windstorm. 

(b) This company shall not be liable 
for any business interruption loss 
resulting from any electrical 
jury, disturbance or damage t 
dynamos, exciters, lamps, switches, 
motors or other electrical appli 
ances or devices whether from 
artificial or natural causes, unless 
fire ensues and then only for such 


loss 


business interruption loss caused 
by such ensuing fire 
(c) Liability under the above light- 


ning and electrical apparatus clause, 
shall be subject to all the terms 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Growth of Cooperative Rating 


By William J. Ward 


General Manager 


New York Fire Rating Organization 


When the fire insurance business had 


its inception and risks were “underwrit- 
ten” it was primary that a consensus of 
the underwriters was essential in affixing 
the rate of premium. Throughout evolu- 
tions of the business this principle of 
determining rates of premium by confer- 
ence has continued. When, 


ago, the limited number of those seeking 


many years 


insurance protection was accommodated 
by the few companies then needed, con- 
ferences of underwriters in each company 
suficed for the 
With the rather 
practice of seeking 


requirements of each. 
spread of the 
protection, 
facilities therefor 
additional in- 


rapid 
insurance 
and the furnishing of 
by the 
surers, and when concentrations of values 
were such as to be beyond the scope 
of individual groups of underwriters, the 
practice was instituted of providing re- 
insurance by the different companics. 
This naturally led to company confer- 
ences in the determination of rates. 
From this point the spread of rate- 
making through conferences has_ pro- 
gressed. The concentration of values 
was relative to concentration of popula- 
tion and it followed that conference rate- 
making had its inception in the larger 
cities and, in turn, involved areas adja- 


incorporation of 


cent. The essential principles of dis- 
tribution of liability among underwrit- 
ers made necessary the use of concur- 


rent forms. These matters of forms and 
rates being of common interest to com- 
panies and to agents of companies it 
developed that associations, or as they 
were termed boards of underwriters were 
formed in local areas, and these boards 
at regular meetings determined ques- 
tions of common intcrest. 


Concurrent Rates and Forms 


It was early apparent that inter-com- 
pany enleraniian and re-insurance of 
the same risks required that all com- 
panies participating in the liability of < 
risk must use concurrent rates and Saclay 
The estimating of rates for individual 
risks or for classes of risks being a mat- 
ter of judgment based upon the expe- 
rience of the underwriter, and these 
jualities being variable, agreement was 
necessary to avoid confusion. While rates 
thus made were first provided through 
voluntary services of company represen- 
tatives such as officers, special agents 
and local agents, the spread of the rate- 
making work developed beyond the ca- 
pacities of these volunteers and required 
the establishment of special rating de 
partments within the boards of under- 
writers. 

Salaried employes especially 
for this work carried on these 
and rate-making bureaus actually 
menced operations. From local boards 
In cities and counties, these bureaus 
have expanded their jurisdiction to in- 
clude an entire State or groups of states, 
and there is no portion of this country, 
or hardly any portion of consequence in 
the world, not now served by a fire 
rating organization, 

Throughout the evolutions of rating 
organizations’ work the voluntary assist- 
ance of company underwriters has been 
centinued and, although the technical 
Work is now mainly in the hands of the 


trained 
functions 
com- 


rate experts of the bureaus, the guiding 
principles and the data upon which rates 
are based continue to be afforded by the 
insurance companies themselves through 
volunteer committees. 


Begin Collating Data on Diversified 
Hazards 


successful financial operations of 
corporations has led to 
a great increase in the number of in- 
surance companies, and, while this has 
resulted in sharp competition for busi- 


The 


fire insurance 


legion. Some have been so _ basically 
sound that, in principle at least, they 
have survived generations of use; some 
have failed of adoption because of ultra- 
refinement; some have been put into 
practice through the influence of their 
originators without — thought as 
to their consequences in labor and ex- 
pense; and yet all are more or less 
similar in their general framework = 
a base with a series of charges and : 
series of credits. 

On one of his annual trips to London, 





William J. Ward, manager and secretary- 
is one of the nation’s leading authori- 
His background covers more than thirty-five 


Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
ties on fire insurance rating. 


years of active rating work and he has served in Texas, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania in addition to New York State. He 


land, 


| Ward an Authority on Fire Rating 


York 


treasurer of the New 


New Jersey, Mary- 


has a broad viewpoint and a keen, alert mind. 


started in 
think of 


Mr. Ward really 
before most young men 
Ward, who died just 
at Paterson, N. J., and while a 


the fire insurance 
going to work. 
a short time ago, was for many years a rating expert 
youngster William J. 


rating business long 


His father, Martin L. 


often accompanied 


his father on the horse and buggy trips to stamp dailies and check rates. 


In those days the stamp 


clerks went to the 


agents’ office and young Ward, 


starting at the age of 12, assisted his father in preparing reports, making 


inspections, etc., 


Officially, after his early training, 
The next year he joined the Under- 


a local agency in Paterson in 1902. 


in addition to doing his own school work. 


W. J. Ward entered insurance with 


writers Association of the Middle Department as a stamp clerk at Hacken- 


sack, WN. J... 


and has been continually 


engaged in rating work ever since. 


He had seven years with the Middle Department and Texas Rating Board 
before joining the old Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange on October 10, 
1910. He became assistant rating superintendent in 1914, rating superintend- 
| ent in 1918 and manager in 1924. When the New York State rating body 


was formed in 1927 Mr. Ward became secretary-treasurer 
remaining manager of the suburban division also, 
relinquished his post with the suburban division because his duties as | 
manager of the N.Y.F.I.R.O. have demanded practically his entire time for 


many years. 


of that while 
This week Mr. Ward 





ness, the fundamentals of rate-making in 
the hands of those entrusted with the 
work remain as. guiding principles. 
These fundamentals may briefly be stated 
as Equity, Reasonableness and Relativity. 
\lthough working for the insurance in- 
terests, rating bureaus serve the general 
public to such an extent that interests 
of both insured and insurer are kept 
equally in mind in rate-making work, 
for it is only by a properly balanced 
fairness to both interests that the work 


can be satisfactorily performed. 

— in the history of insurance, in 
order to determine as equitably as_pos- 
sible the premiums to be charged for 


the indemnity extended, the practice of 
collating data for distinguishing classes 
of hazards came in vogue and has _re- 
mained, although subject to many vicissi- 


tudes, a fundamental practice. It was 
evident that differences in fire hazards 
existed in the different risks. In order 


to give recognition to these differences in 
hazards, rating schedules were devised 
that included a base rate for a normal 
condition, extra charges for conditions 
worse than normal, and credits for con- 
ditions better than normal. 

The original idea of rate being a mat- 
ter of judgment qualified by class loss 
experience (which in fire insurance is 
purely a matter of chance) it has oc- 
curred to almost everybody in the fire 
insurance business that he is qualified 
to make rates. The number of schedules 
or rating plans advocated as a result is 


unearthed a Rating Sched- 
ule entitled “Rates for Cotton Mills.” 
This bears the date of December 14, 
1842, with a notation that it was printed 
by David Roberts at Manchester, Eng- 
land. Mr. Hardy favored me with a 
copy of this schedule, which embodies a 
basis class rate, charges for construc- 
tion deficiencies and for process hazards, 
and credits for protective features; in 
short, it is so similar in its general 
makeup to rating schedules now in use 
that the origin of our prevailing methods 
of schedule rating is not in doubt. It 
is readily to be inferred, however, that 
this schedule of 1842 was the result of 
years of previous experience in schedu\ 
rating and quite clearly demonstrates 
the early institution ‘a practices in estab- 
lishing a relativity of premium charges 
to the hazards assumed by the under- 
writer. 


E.R. Hardy 


Hundreds of Thousands of 
Published Rates 


The naming of fire insurance rates is 
but the beginning of the duties of a 
rating bureau. The rates must be made 
available for use, and this is accomplished 
by way of furnishing to each agent of 
each company member of the bureau 
the rates for all risks in the field in 
which the agent operates. The extent 
of this rate distribution is better illus- 
strated by stating that in New York 
State the number of buildings for which 
specifically published rates is provided 


Work by Fire Bureaus 





WILLIAM J. WARD 

Is approximately 350,000. This is not 
inclusive of such large classes as dwell- 
ings, apartments, farms, and their out- 
buildings, nor of the great mass store 
and dwelling risks in New York City 
This specific rating and furnishing of 
such rates necessarily continues in _ the 
cases of new buildings and of material 
changes in construction, hazard, protec- 
tion and exposure of ratable risks 

Competition for business is enhance 


through maintenance of rating practices 
that give recognition to subdivisions of 
main differences in occupancy, hazard 
protection and exposure. The more re- 
fined a schedule is in according recogn 

tion of details of these features the 
more the rate is the subject of investi 

gation to the end that correctior i 
conditions charged for, or installation 


of creditable devices may result in a 
duced rate. The refinem ents 
rially to the expenses of all concerne 


14 
add mate 














The remedy for thi 1ation is nm 
being administrated l it is exy 
that in due course ee s criticism of rating 
methods will largely disappear 
Rating work, being conducted f t] 
company members of the organizations 
and their agents, affords in the bure 
occasions for the rendering of other set 
vices commonly valuable to these int 
ests. It was obvious that the furnishit 
of rates alone without providing ma- 
chinery for the administration of th 
rates, left the job only half done, and 
many years ago rating bureaus or loca 
boards were given the responsibility 
re quiring copie s of all policie s wh: 
acents were forwarding to their c 
panies to be sent to the Stamping D 
partment of the rating bureau ute 
and to be checked as to the accura 
f the rate, the form, and the premiun 
With rare exceptions, this checking 
stamping, or auditing work is perf ( 
by bureaus throughout the ¢ try. This 
ervi ompany members, re 
to the selves, to their 
association, or to state insurance de 


partments for the obtaining of the cor- 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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JAMES J. HO! 


By 


Clarence Axman 


In explaining the success of James J. 
Hoey in the insurance business, in pub- 
lic life, and in social and fraternal cir- 
cles an old friend had this comment to 
make: “Jim has rarely gone to bed in 
thirty-five years.” 

Somewhat of an exaggeration! What 
he really meant was that when the late 
afternoon bell rings and most people in 
downtown New York are willing to call 
it a day “Jim” Hoey is all set for a 
new routine. He goes home and puts on 
evening clothes for a public dinner or to 
line with some friends at Giovanni's 
where he treats them to Crepe Suzettes; 
or to be at a political meeting, or he 
calls on an invalid friend, or he attends 
a meeting of a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, or he is out scouting for business. 
He hasn‘t had an evening to himself in 
All this he can get away 
He wor- 


a long time. 
with because he is a bachelor. 
shiped his mother who died four years 
ago at the age of 82, a wonderful woman, 
who gloried in the accomplishments of 
her children, She enjoyed the friendship 
of a host of the outstanding public men 
f the country and wielded wide influ- 
ence because of her interest in public 


affairs. He lives with his sister, Anne, 
at 135 Central Park West, New York 
City. 


A Great Raconteur 


There aren’t any office hours in insur- 
ance production. The first time he ever 
went on the links to play a game of golf 
he landed a $38,000 workmen’s compen- 
sation premium. He has seldom been 
on the golf course since, however, as 
outdoor sports do not appeal to him. 
He would rather sit around a table with 
a bunch of cronies telling stories and re- 
citing anecdotes. He is one of New 
York’s best raconteurs and bon vivants. 

His acquaintance is almost as wide as 
“Jim” Farley’s and his friendship counts. 
Where most other men do favors for 
people by retail he does them by whole- 
sale. His telephone is constantly ring- 
ing; on the other end of the wire being 
some person who wants some favor done. 
One of the most direct and bluntest talk- 
Ing men in New York City, he makes 
instantaneous decisions and he can say 
no just as speedily as he says “yes.” 
Once when asked to help get a man out 
t jail he snorted: “Nothing doing; | 
think he should stay there.” His psych- 
ology is immediate action of the moment 
—Ssplit second action. 


Hoey & Ellison 


He Tuns one of the leading insurance 
agencies in the country—Hoey & EIli- 
son. In his office is a company from 
Many important insurance fleets. For 
ire, they are the American Eagle (Amer- 
ica Fore), City of New York (Home), 


County (Great American), Empire State 


(Agricultural), Federal Union (Royal- 
Liverpool), Hanover, Home F. & M. 
(Fireman’s Fund) and Tokio. For in- 


land marine, Hoey & Ellison have the 





E Y— 


A New York Insurance Leader Who Is Collector of Internal 
Revenue and Who Managed Many Campaigns, Including that 
of Alfred E. Smith for President; Interesting Early Background; 
Was in West Where His Father Was a Railroad Contractor 


Marine Office of America, Fireman’s 
Fund and City of New York. For all 
casualty and surety lines, the office is 


general agent of the Massachusetts 
3onding & Insurance Co. In life in- 
surance it is general agent of the 


went West where he got a job with a 
contractor, hauling supplies of different 
kinds from the extreme South to Fort 
Benton, Mont. After a while, he bought 
a number of horses and mules and went 
into business for himself. In 1867 he had 


A Memento of a Presidential Campaign 





The above picture was taken at a conference held in Gov. Alfred E. Smith’s 
headquarters at the Hotel Biltmore when he was running for the Presidency of 


the United States in 1928. 


referred all the important problems of the 
Seated, left to right: Norman H. Mack, late 


The group was termed “the War Board” to which were 


Identity of the group follows: 


campaign. 
3uffalo newspapers editor and 


for many years Democratic national committeeman from New York State; Alfred 


E. Smith; Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
missioner. 


Standing, left to right: Joseph F. 


George R. Van 


Namee, Public Service Com- 


Higgins, former assistant to Collector of 


Internal Revenue and now a prominent insurance broker; George R. Lunn, former 


Lieutenant Governor and now Public 


late Judge Joseph A. Kellogg. 


Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, 
one of the company’s leading general 
agencies. 


He is Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Second District of New York (lower 
New York City). His insurance agency 
is at 99 William Street; his Government 
office at the Custom House in Bowling 
Green. He goes to his insurance office 
around 9 o’clock even if he has been 
out until midnight or later, presiding at 
a banquet, and he can’t remember all 


the dinners where he has been chair- 
man. Then about 11 o’clock he goes to 
the Customs House. Sometime during 


the afternoon he returns to his insurance 
office 
Interesting Personality of His 
Late Father 
Mr. Hoey’s father, John Francis Hoey, 
came to this country from Ireland and 
went to work in the oil fields; then he 


Service Ce 


mimissioner; James J. Hoey; the 


a contract to build twenty-five miles of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway. At that 
time the railroads were rushing construc- 
tion across the country, each trying to 
vet to the “Great Divide” first. Alto- 
gether he had about 200 head of horses 
and mules. One night he suffered a 
major loss. A tribe of Indians swooped 
down and stole all the animals. He pre- 
viously had sublet a portion of his rail- 
way contract to three Irishmen, one of 
whom was John A. Creighton, later to 
become famous. The other two were 
named Caldwell and McCarthy. One of 
the sub-contractors had the tunnel work 
to do, another the cut grading work and 
the third, other activity. 

All work of the quartet came to a 
standstill when the Hoey stock was 
stolen. Creighton, Caldwell and McCar- 
thy decided to go to Kansas City to 
raise capital and there they persuaded 
bankers to give them financial backing. 


They took over Hoey’s contract and 
eventually became the outstanding rail- 
road contractors in the Western country 
Creighton founded and endowed Creigh- 
ton University, which was the first Cath- 
olis university in America, and St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital. During his lifetime he 
gave away $20,000,000 in philanthropy 
He died in the ’80’s. 


The Rev. Peter E. Hoey and 
Jane M. Hoey 


Mr. Hoey's father was a member of 
the Twenty-second Kansas Volunteers, 
one of the principal duties of which was 


to keep Indians in subjection. He built 
some of the old-time frontier forts, in 

cluding Fort Benton in Montana. While 
going up the Missouri River with his 
grading outfit he stopped at Omaha, then 
a small trading post, and was offered a 
quarter section of land on top of the 


bluffs if he would drill a well for a mat 


He did not take the offer as he was pus! 
ing up the river, having heard that his 
friend, General Thomas Francis Meaghe: 
of the Irish Brigade had been drowne: 
and he wanted to aid in the search for 
the body or at least to corroborate the 


} 


rumor. That quarter section of the land 
is now the site of the City Hall i 
Omaha. Subsequently, he came back t 
New York and married Catherine Mul- 
len, who also was born in Ireland. They 


had nine children, four of whom are de- 


ceased. One is the Reverend Peter E 
Hoey, who was chaplain of the 107th 
Regiment during the World War and 


was cited by General O’Ryan for “un- 
flinching courage on the field of battle 
while burying the dead” at the battles 
of the Hindenburg Line. Reverend Peter 
E. Hoey is now stationed at the Univer- 
sity of California as chaplain of the New- 
man Club, the center for Catholic stu- 
dents at the university. One of the sis- 
ters is Jane M. Hoey, now in charge of 
old age relief under the Social Security 
Act in Washington, who for ten years 
was assistant director of the Welfare 
Council in New York and a member of 
the State Crime and Correction Commis- 
sions for a similar period. 


James J. Hoey’s Boyhood 


John Francis Hoey returned to New 
York from the West, but yearning for 
the open spaces, he decided New York 
was no place to bring up a family, so 
he returned to Omaha, again engaged 
in construction and building in the ’80’s 
a considerable portion of the Burlington 
Railroad running up into the Black Hills 
His eyesight failed and he bought a 
ranch in western Nebraska, where he 
lived until 1898, when he came back to 
New York. 

James J. Hoey was ten years old when 
he went West with the family and re- 
mained there a decade. His father had 
been engaged in many activities before 
his eyesight failed and the family lived 
in at least a dozen places, including four 
or five years on a ranch. In those days 
“Tim” Hoey took his schooling where he 
could get it, largely in the Winter time, 
and at little red schoolhouses at that 
He liked the roving life, however, and 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Thomas on Stability 
aed Of Examiner’s Job 


ESSENTIAL TO THIS BUSINESS 








Ik to Chicago Office Men ; He 
oe Out Condition of Underwrit- 
ing in Middle West 


Charles F. Thomas, manager Western 

Underwriters Association, was the speak- 
at the twenty-fifth annual meeting 
a the Association of Fire Insurance 
' Chicago recently. He 
about the business of 
fire companies in the Middle West and 
raised the work of examiners gener- 
iy Quoting Mr. Thomas: “When I 
aaa as a ficld man the bosses would 
tell me what they wanted done and the 
examiners would tell me how to do it 
and what not to do. I have always 
been certain that the examiner knows 
more about the business than I do. The 
uncertainty of how much more he knows 
makes me uneasy In his presence. You 
would be surprised to know how often 
I go to the examiner to get real and 
practical information, so that I can make 
a big talk to the managers. The exam- 
iner must know all that the manager and 
assistant manager knows, and a little 
more. He must know everything that 
those below him do not know. 

“In the accounting work more and 
more is performed mechanically, but no 
substitute has been found for the exam- 
iner. No mechanical meter can replace 
his measuring judgment and no auto- 
matic tabulator can produce his con- 
clusions.” 


Condition of Business 


of th i 
Examiners of 
told considerable 


Turning to permanency of the insur- 
ance business Mr. Thomas observed that 
during the depression insurance has not 
suffered as much as other businesses. 
In 1933 the volume of business, not in- 
cluding farm premiums, for all stock 
companies in fourteen mid-western 
states shrank 32.96% from that of 1930, 
but many businesses suffered more and 
some shut down. The shrinkage in fire 
business was partly due to a 19% reduc- 
tion in average rate from .89 in 1930 to 
72 in 1933. 

“In 1937 our liabilities on fire agency 
business for all stock companies in 
Western Underwriters Association terri- 
tory, excluding Kansas, Missouri and 
Ohio, was 1.46% less than in 1930, while 
our premiums, for fire business only, 
are off 27.75% and our average rate, fire 
business only, has dropped 26.96%. How- 
ever, agency premiums as distinguished 
from pure fire premiums and excepting 
only farm business and hail on growing 
crops, for all stock companies in four- 
teen mid-western states for 1937 was 
only 9.73% below the high point of pre- 
mium income, which was the year 1930. 

“As long as we have property values 
there will be insurance companies and 
wherever you find an insurance com- 
pany there also will you find the ex- 
aminer with a responsibility to the com- 
pany too important and too intimate to 
be entrusted to a third party or service.” 





Kentucky Fire Fieldmen 
Hold Annual Gathering 


The Kentucky Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation held their forty-fifth annual 
meeting at the Brown Hotel in Louis- 
ville last week. There was an unusual 
large attendance with no speakers. The 
meeting consisted entirely of routine 
matters. 

The following officers were elected: 
W. H. Strossman, president, Hartford, 
Lexington; E, C. Hill, Aetna, vice-presi- 
dent, Louisville; Paul C. Grider, North 
British & Mercantile Group, residential 
Secretary, re-elected, Louisville. 

he following were elected to the 
executive committee; T. G. Wilds, for- 
mer president, chairman, Louisville, 
Hartford Insurance Co.; J. W. Beathel, 
-ou'sville, Fireman’s Fund; E. C. Knopp, 
Louisville, Aetna. 





CLEM KENNEDY IN FLORIDA 

Insurance Men’s See Opening Vinoy 

Park Hotel December 20; at Swamp- 
scott Outside of Winter Season 


Clement Kennedy, who runs the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, and the 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
is now in Florida and announces that 
the Vinoy Park will open its season on 
December 20. For years he has been 
host to many insurance conventions, both 
at Swampscott and at St. Petersburg. 


Insurers Not Badly Hit 
By Big Marseilles Fire 


3ritish underwriters have escaped 
more lightly than expected from the ef- 
fects of the great fire that ravaged Mar- 
seilles at the end of October. The same 
holds good of the big French offices, ex- 
cepting that insurances on the large 
hotels affected were mainly placed with 
them. With regard to the department 
store in which the fire originated, it is 
understocd that insurances amount to 
35,000,000 frances, of which 20,000.000 
francs was covered by a first fire policy 
and 15,000,000 francs by a second fire 
policy. In view of the vast extent of 
the damage, it seems certain that both 
these policies will be called upon to re- 
spond for the loss. Approximately 50% 
of the combined first and second fire 
covers was apparently placed in London, 
the balance being absorbed by a num- 
ber of leading French and one or two 
Swiss offices. 


GASOLINE ON PREMISES 

In an action on a fire policy covering 
household goods the jury found that the 
insured had allowed gasoline to be in 
the premises, unconfined, so that it 
flowed upon the floor. The St. Louis 
(Mo.) Court of Appeals held, Hyman v. 
Caledonian of Scotland, 117 S.W. 2d, 617, 
that an instruction for a directed verdict 
for the insurance company did not re- 
quire a finding that the increase of haz- 
ard was “by means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured,” or that the 
conditions respecting the keeping or 
using of gasoline on the premises were 
“within the control of the insured.” The 
language of the instruction implied 
knowledge and control by the insured. 
If he allowed it he was necessarily a 
party to it. Judgment for defendant was 
affirmed 


Portrait of Wilfred Kurth Now 
Hangs in Home’s Board Room 


Hanging now in the board room of the 
Home Insurance Co. is a portrait of its 
chairman, Wilfred Kurth, which was re- 
cently painted by Helen Holt Hawley, 
painter of the Crown Prince of Sweden 
and other celebrities. 
reproduced on this page. 


The portrait is 
The circum- 


Blank & Stoller Studios 


Portrait of Wilfred Kurth by Helen 
Holt Hawley 


stances of its painting were interesting 
inasmuch as the work was done by the 
artist in the board room, and the artist 
was under some difficulty as the beauti- 
ful art paneling of the board room ab- 
sorbed a great deal of available light. 
Mrs. Hawley informed The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that Mr. Kurth was a good 
subject and that she completed the pic- 
ture in about a fortnight. 

Her education as a painter started when 
she was 12 years old in the Cincin- 
nati Academy. After some study in 
Chicago she went to Philadelphia where 
she attended the Academy of Fine Arts 
where she subsequently won the impor- 
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As a strictly reinsurance company 
efficiently and conservatively man- 
aged we offer sound protection 
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tant Curtiss prize which provided a schol- 
arship for study in Europe. She spent 
two and a half years in Paris and Lon- 
don. 

During her schooling she specialized 
in portraiture. After returning to the 
United States she became a free lance 
artist doing portrait heads for the dra- 
matic sections of New York papers. 
In that newspaper period she kept study- 
ing in her spare time at the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York and in studios 
of various well-known instructors. One 
Summer she spent in Finland where she 
worked under the famous Galenkalela. 
It was on her back from Finland that 
she did the portrait of Sweden’s Crown 
Prince. 

During the past few years Mrs. Hawley 
has devoted most of her time to por- 
traits, with her talent divided between 
doing children in pastel medium and 
adults, both oil and pastel. Her work 
has often appeared in the Founders’ 
show of the Grand Central Galleries. 
She lives in Hartsdale, N. Y., and has 
built a studio in connection with her 
home. 





Fire Rating 


(Continued from Page 67) 
rect rate, that such correct rate has 
been used and that the form of cover 
complies in all respects with the rules 
and regulations that have been estab- 
lished, 
Follow General Trends of Trade 

Cooperative rating work of company 
representatives in their committee meet- 
ings also afforded occasions for discus- 
sion of features of the business contin- 
gent upon rates. Rules for the admin- 
istration of rating practices, permits for 
privileges subject to endorsement, special 
forms of protection beyond clear prop- 
erty damage, the determination of rating 
values of protective devices and the 
establishing of standards were adopted 
by common consent for the general good 
and the administration of these matters 
delegated to the board or bureau in 
charge of the area affected. 

The transition from local to state and 
interstate operations of rating boards has 
followed general trends of trade, manu- 
facturing, transportation and_ banking, 
the more capably to serve these inter- 
ests and to provide the uniformity that 
became necessary as the fields of these 
interests became -wider in scope. And 
so, from local board serving cities or 
counties, the jurisdictions of rating bu- 
reaus have expanded to include entire 
states or groups of states wherein con- 
ditions are generally similar. 

The limitations of individual state 
laws are all that prevent at this time 
the further expansion of rating bureau 
jurisdiction. Local conditions and _ tra- 
ditions still largely control practices and 
principles of rating bureau work, and 
it is conceded there are distinctions to 
be maintained between populous areas 
with concentrated values and other areas 
where the concentration of values and 
population do not exist. However, the 
main difference between the old local 
board situation and that at present pre 
vailing is that the former was invariably 


controlled by the local interests, such 
as agents and special agents, while at 
present the definite control of rating 


bureau work is almost entirely in the 
hands of companies through committee 
representation. 


DIXIE FIRE CHANGE 

The Dixie Fire is relinquishing its 
management of the Carolina-Virginia de- 
partment of the Yorkshire, Caledonian, 
Netherlands and Seaboard Fire & Marine 
in order to devote its attention exclusive- 
ly to the American of Newark group. 
The Dixie Fire, or its officers, have acted 
as general agents of the Caledonian for 
twenty years. 
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HARITFORD’S Insurance 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 
Hartford 


It was a Warm autumnal Saturd ly after- 
noon. We decided to show some friends 
the late flowers on the south side of 
the Aetna Life Building. 

As we turned off the ignition of our 
Hartford insured motor van, pausing in the 
court adjacent to the supply department, 
where the quartz studded driveway re- 
flects the sunbeams in a brilliant dis- 
play of sparkling acrobatics, our eyes 
drawn to the grass tennis courts 


were 

within short range. There, in flannels, 
two figures darted hither and to—like 
lodge candidates passing over the hot 


much more grace. It 
was Morgan B. Brainard, president of 
the Aetna Life, vanquishing a friendly 
foe with a skillfully controlled racquet 
When Kudy Vallee arrived in Hart- 
ford for a week, where he was warmly 
welcomed, his first concern was to locate 
a tennis court where he might work in 
a set or two between singing, broad- 
casting and banqueting. He played at 
Trinity College, where Remson B. Ogilby, 
president, carillon enthusiast, preacher 
extraordinary and constant tennis oppo- 
nent to M. B. Brainard, received him 
warmly. 

\s we 


sands—only with 


park the car we stroll past 
three adjoining buildings, separated by 
stock ownership, but closely linked by 
friendship and home walls—the Travelers, 


the Aetna (Fire) and the old Aetna 
Life edifices. They are big financial 
institutions, solving national and inter- 


national problems daily, establishing new 
trends, resourcefully challenging radical 
enroachments, but wholly unable to 
dislodge the evening starlings who have 
stubbornly and successfully held their 
province against every invention of man- 
kind to dislodge them. They are as 
fixed as the insurance expense ratio. No 
“starling pact” to be executed—merely 
the starlings themselves. But, how? You 
tell us, dear friend; our Yankee ingenuity 
has failed. 

We turn into Grove Street, en route 
to the Harford Club where so many 
insurance men eat luncheon. We like 
this street. Always deep in shadows, 
a sky scraper canyon, its brief passage, 
always seem to remind one that night 
ere will fall. Out of the doorway of 
the broadcasting building—on the site 
where once gathered hundreds of fasci- 
nated natives to watch in through the 
massive plate glass windows of the 
“Times” press room—flits Tom McCray, 
program manager for Station WTIC, and 
well-known baritone in his own right. 

“We’re going to dramatize Leif Erick- 
son’s early visit to America,” smiles Tom. 
“Guy Hedland will do it. We have a 
Swedish minister to preface the play 
with a few words; now we want a well- 
known and outstanding Norwegian.” 

“Get Olaf Nordeng of the Automobile 
Insurance Co., comes the advice. He’s 
built models ‘of Leif Erickson’s boat; 
he’s painted dozens of pictures of it, 
and he’s explored the subject with much 
research.” 

He does. The broadcast is well re- 
ceived. Guy Hedland, outstanding Travel- 
ers entrepreneur now for years, tries to 
sell the script to the movies. They re- 
fuse, “Can't offend the Italians,” they 
say. “After all, Columbus is the hero.” 

As we mount the steps on the vener- 
able Hartford Club—which recently sur- 
Prised its complete membership by in- 
viting them, gratis, to sup with Herbert 
Hoover, in an off-the-record smorges- 
bord—we are brightened by the banter 
between William L. Mooney, who ap- 
Proached from the right, and one Alfred 
Stinson, from the left. Both are vice- 
presidents in the Aetna Life and Affli- 
ated Cos. Group. “Hello, loafer!” each 
greeted in unison. Both, in the pink 


of condition, agreed that the hardest 
task of learning how to “loaf pro- 
fessionally” was in learning how to sleep 
longer mornings. Each was for years 
an ultra-early riser. 

Inside we behold smiling Sam Ludlow, 
manager of the Registered Mail Pool. 
Sam, past president of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, re-insurance 
expert, banker and amateur woodworker 
supreme, beams and says, “Know what 
an optimist is? A man &7, who marries 
a young lady, and then looks around 
for a house near a school.” 

John Ingersoll, chairman of the 
membership committee, and top flight 
agent in Hartford, effervescent in spirit, 
distributes, “Hello Toms—Hello Jack” 
so heartily that no one wonders why he 
writes them all. 

It’s Friday at the Club, and _ the 
steward explains that he is shipping by 
airplane several crocks of his famous 
Boston clam chowder to St. Louis and 
Cleveland, and that a truckload is going 
to the homes of its Hartford members. 
It’s the same story on Wednesday with 
his “lobster stew.” One insurance ex- 
ecutive used to treat his guests to Hart- 
ford Club lobster stew, in cream, Hart- 
ford Club mince pie—and MHarvey’s 
sristol cream sherry. He was not sur- 
prised when they were not hungry the 
next day. 

Glancing out the window, we behold 
the Hartford Steam Boiler building— 
«an Original institution of genuine credit 





STERLING 


to Hartford—and we think of old Par- 
son’s Theater, with its great traditions, 
now a grass plot, where sunlight now 


pleases the eye formerly delighted with 
the floodlight. Shades—yes dark shades 

of Joe Jefferson, Nat Goodwin, Al 
Jolson, Eddie Cantor, Bert Williams, 
Frank Tinney and Lew Dockstader, the 
comedians, but also of Booth and Barrett, 
Lotta and Mrs, Fiske 


If ever the Hartford insurance stock 
hit the high average of 1929, I shall 
sell out, acquire this site of the former 
Parson’s, build a_ solitary noise-proof 
cell, where I can lean back and let 
memory play on the boards of yester- 
year. When Frank Donahue, the box 


knew every insurance 
where he wanted to 
wanted to see. 
sible—“there shall be 
no remembrance of former things.” So 
therefore, we in the mid-forties, must 
now indule in the whimsical memories 
of a i, i span of individualism 
the times when, as Governor, Morgan 
G. Bulkeley, took his place in his box, 
at Parson’s to the thrill of us all. The 


office treasurer, 
executive in town, 
sit, what shows he 

Admonishes the 


time when, all in one show, top price 
$2.50, we watched W. C. Fields do his 
pool table act, heckled by Ed Wynn, and 
interrupted by Leon Errol. The 


“restaurant scene” in the same show with 
Frank Tinney, Bert Williams and Nat 
Wills. The night Richard Carle jested 
with the Insurance Commissioners. The 
political rallies, preceded by torchlight 
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Merry-Go-Round 
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CLARENCE T. 


parades, the Ben Greet players, the de 
lightful Hunter-Bradford stock company, 
during Summers when insurance execu 
tives took only two weeks’ vacation. Not 
only Houdini, but the rich old days of 
Hermann, the great, and Kellar— always 
favorites of the insurance city. The 
Boston Symphony concerts, the Christian 


—— Sunday lectures, the George M 
Cohan first nights. All within the realm 
of the existing generation of Hartford 


Insurance executives, 

Up Collins Street we find ourselves 
Thirty years ago, Collins Street was 
ablaze of social brilliancy on Saturday 
evenings. Dinner party night. The 
scene has shifted, but as we pass number 
248 my friend inquired, as I stared hard 

“Who lives there ? 

“Anson Hopkins, a former 
agent in Hartford of the old school— 
dignified patriotic, energetic. He lives 
there now, practically totally blind, but 
still pushing the sale of his recently 
written book—“The Reminiscences of 
\n Octogenarian.” 

“Has he sold many?” 


general 


“Oh, ves. The book is to be found 
in the libraries of New York, Boston 
and many cities. He has many fine 
letters from local insurance tycoons 
Colonel Frank B. Layton of the National, 
Harold Holcombe of the Phoenix and 
William Penrose of the Aetna (Fire) 
His insurance friends have not all for 
gotten him. He is deserving of every 


possible response.” 

Whisking ourselves into Sherman 
Street, we encountered “Charlie” Jervey. 
secretary of the Travelers Fire, an 


\tlanta boy who made good in the 
insurance city. “A Planetarium fan,” 
we are told. “He spends any of his 
spare time visiting the Planetarium in 
New York City, enjoying the lectures.” 
Not a bad example for many insurance 
men. 


searching 
man 


“Tell me,” inquired my 
friend, “who i is that military looking 
over there ¢ 


“That’s Colonel Percy Cothran of. the 


Phoenix Fire. One of a large circle 
of Hartford bachelors, whe is an active 
civic leader in the city.’ 

Next we ran into Fred Williams, gen- 


eral agent for the World Fire & Marine. 
“Do you think you will have any 
elephants this year?” TI inquired. 
“Oh yes, more than ever. And perhaps 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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| had the adjustment of a claim on 
household furniture at Rochester, N. Y., 
years ago. The claimant—a woman 
was honest and fair, but her smart aleck 
son had included in articles claimed on 
about seven or eight moving picture 
scrolls, listed as “pictures,” which they 
were, if you used “pictures” in that 
sense, Viz., Moving pictures, but hardly 
covered under the household furniture 
form. The son was a professional moy- 
ing picture exhibitor at the time the in- 
dustry had not developed to the extent 
it has now reached, and he was one of 
these many itinerant exhibitors who 
produced in school or class rooms, 
churches, village halls and temporary 
locations. 

He asked me, when I marked them 
off, why they were not pictures, ex- 
pecting to stump me. Of course, it was 
easy to answer at that time that they 
certainly were not “household furniture 
useful or ornamental or incidental to 
housekeeping, etc.,” although they might 
be pictures if the wish was father to 
the thought that we should pay the loss. 
Nowadays, of course, with households 
having equipments for entertainment 02f 
the family or guests, household movie 
equipment would be covered. 

I remember when, in the early eighties, 
everybody went “nuts” about amateur 
photography (dry film plates had not 
yet been invented) and dwellings even 
were built with an amateur photograph 
ers’ work- shops, with dark room — the 
question arose whether this equipment 
was covered under furniture form, and 
was learnedly discussed by adjusters, 
which brought about their specific men- 
tion in forms to avoid any controversy, 
ditto with typewriters in the early 
stages. At one time, when the sewing 
machine was comparatively new in 
households, I have seen “including sew- 
ing machines” on old policy forms. And 
I suppose when bath tubs were new, 
some agents and companies mentioned 
“including bath tub,” so that there would 
be no question. 

In fact, after a while, the household 
form put out by companies and brokers 
became so elaborate that some companies 
issued pamphlets with “See our form” 
first to catch customers. 

In 1914, nearly twenty-five years ago, 
while chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the old Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York, I appointed the first 
committee to rehash, simplify and clarify 
forms, each company having its own, or 
nearly so. After about six months the 
modern simple household furniture form 
was formulated and supplied to all 
agents, abolishing all this nonsense about 
“see our form in preference to others.” 
The point of grown-up children living 
with their parents and servants’ and 
guests’ property being definitely covered 
Was also settled once for all. This point 
had been a very vexing one to adjusters, 
it having been held by many companies 
that members of household, guests’ and 
servants’ property were excluded. 

The long all-inclusive forms of brok- 
ers were in a way justified, because 
Many company forms excluded liability 
on articles which are now accepted as a 
matter of course and should have been 
long ago. 


What Loss on Singed Cats? 


This raises the question: If a cat. 
Which in my opinion, is useful and orna- 
mental to a household, should have its 


hair and hide singed or burned, are we 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


liable for damage and how much? Of 
course, if the cat is killed by the fire, 
there is no question in my mind, that 
we are liable, same as if a canary bird 
or fish in an aquarium, or for that mat- 
ter flowers, but how can you measure 
the sound value of the hair and hide, 
depreciation, etc. of a cat’s fur ac- 
curately? Nor can it be replaced under 
the replacement clause except by the 
cat itself. Or if the cat doesn’t replace 
it, what would estimate the loss? I 
leave this to my adjusting friends tuo 
solve, by algebra if necessary. I have 
had such cases to settle on singed or 
burned cats, and it presented an inter- 
esting puzzle. 

A Letter From Frank W. Young 

Frank W. Young, secretary of the 
Eastern department of the Travelers 
Fire, has written me the following very 
cordial letter. In it he refers to Harry 
S. Binks, who was our agent at Ottawa 
for the National Liberty when I was 
manager of the Canadian department, 
1920-1922. Mr. Young’s letter follows: 
“Dear Ed: 

“While in Ottawa, Ontario last weck, 
I called on Harry S. Binks, one of our 
representatives, and had a very nice visit 
with him. Mention was made of New 
York State, and my earlier experiences 
iraveling that section, and Mr. Binks 
naturally asked if I knew you. I promised 
Mr, Binks that I would pass on to you 
his best wishes. He says that you and 
he spent some time together when you 
were in Canada, I believe for the Ger- 
mania or the National Liberty, a number 
of years ago. Mr. Binks claims that 
you said you would come back and see 
him, and has always found you a man 
of your word, but that he is still waiting 
for that visit, 

“Like many of the other New York 
ex-fieldmen, I take a great deal of pleas- 
ure in reading your weckly Tales of the 
Road as published in The Eastern Under- 
writer. I hope you will keep them up. 

“It was nice to have spent the evening 
with you at the last New York State Ex- 
Fieldmen’s Society meeting last March, 
and I hope it will not be long before | 
run across you again on some of my 
trips through New York State. 

“With best wishes, 

“Sincerely, 


“FRANK W, YOUNG.” 





Northern Assurance Moves 
The United States branch of the 
Northern Assurance has moved its head 
offices from 80 John Street back to its 
own building at 135 William Street. The 
company occupies all of the floors from 
the third to the ninth, both inclusive. 


GLENS FALLS DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Glens Falls have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
40 cents a share, payable January 2, 
1939, to stock of record December 15 
The Glens Falls Investing Corp. declared 
20) cents a share. 


RELIANCE EXTRA DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Reliance 
has declared an extra dividend of 20 
cents a share and the regular semi- 
annual dividend of 30 cents a share, both 
payable December 15 to stockholders of 
record November 25. 
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One of a Series interpreting the world-wide 
facilities of the A. J. U. organization. 


in the FRIENDLY ISLANDS 


Claims for damages to property caused by riot or civil 
commotion in the Friendly Islands—or anywhere else, 
no matter how distant or remote—are easily and quickly 
settled when the insurance is placed with the A. I. U. 


The detailed localized knowledge of our world-wide 
organization removes most of the snarls when the con- 
tract is written. And because all transactions and settle- 
ments are made through our New York offices, the 
difficulties and dangers of long distance negotiations 
in foreign languages are eliminated. 


An A. I. U. policy is complete, simple, practical — a 
contract in English with American Companies—guar- 
anteed by investments in the United States, subject to 
the jurisdiction of American courts, payable in New 
York in American funds, thus providing perfect pro- 
tection and freedom from currency fluctuations, long 
distance negotiations, and difficulties of foreign tongues. 


As an international organization we 

insure all risks in all parts of the f 

world. Consult us on your clients’ « a 
foreign insurance problems. Call or 
write for information. 
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MERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


111 JOHN STREET 8£ekmon 3.7730 NEW YORK 


LIFE CASUALTY INLAND MARINE 
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Royal-Liverpool Groups’ School 


(Continued from | 


men In 1937 there was another class 
in which there was a slightly augmented 
number. Those classes had courses in 
technical fire insurance matters, It was 


then decided to start an additional course 
on personality and salesmanship for the 
purposes of developing twelve men of 
the old class along lines of bringing out 
sales ability and improving their contacts 
Every one of those 


the 


and relationships. 
n the field at 


twelve men is pres- 


ent time. 
The present class of forty was chosen 
after 125 had 


Each was selected with the idea that he 


men been interviewed. 


had a basic personality susceptible of 
development and had an_ educational 
background which would lend itself to 
learning the technical end of the busi- 
ness by grasp and understanding of the 
lecture courses. This does not mean 
that the forty had to be university men, 
but they did at least have to be high 
school graduates To those going into 
the field this was regarded as import- 
ant from several aspects, especially as 
there are so many high school graduates 
or college men in the field at the pres- 


ent time, and the number is constantly 
erowing. Of the forty, about twelve are 
university graduates. 


The Curriculum 
The fire insurance course consists of 
thirty-three lectures, starting with the 
history of the companies in the Royal- 
and the history of 


fire insurance. Then follow lectures 
based on the fundamentals of fire in- 
surance, the precedents laid down by 
the courts and the rulings on fire insur- 
ance contracts. The course then takes 
up the standard policies with the various 
stipulations and conditions, and there 
are lectures, of course, on collateral cov- 
Some lectures are given by 
leading executives and department heads, 
in addition to the talks which Mr. Minor 
gives. 

The lectures in the main course are on 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 2:15 o’clock 
to 4:15 o’clock; in other words, the stu- 
dents are in the class room during office 
hours. 


Liverpool Groups 


erages. 


Personality and Salesmanship 


In addition to the regular lecture 
course there is a course on personality 
and salesmanship, the aim of which is to 
teach the students to talk on their feet, 
to develop self-confidence and personal- 
ity, to engage in debate and to apply 
salesmanship. That includes successful 
making of sales arguments and fighting 
opposition. 

In the personality and salesmanship 
school, students are heckled and razzed 
and taught to handle themselves under 
those circumstances. Some of the same 
ideas are used as those in the Dale 
Carnegie School 


Extension Course, Also 


In addition, there is an extension 
course on fire insurance taken by cer- 
tain of the students. This extension 
course is designed for home study and 
is distributed not only to students in the 
home office, but also those in the Group’s 
service offices throughout the United 
States. At the present time, seventy 
men in the home office are taking the 
extension course. 

Harold Warner, United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, has 
taken a keen interest in the school and 


has been gratified with its success. 
In direct charge of the school is 
Claude D. Minor, who is director of 


Royal Liverpool Groups education, and 


is secretary of 
partment of the Groups. 


’ave 1) 


service de- 
His entire in- 


the special 


surance experience has been with that 


organization. 
he practiced law 


Before entering insurance 
He has written many 


booklets and pamphlets about fire insur- 


ance 


spoken 


coverages; has 
now writing a 


and its collateral 
widely, and is 


book on personality. 


Royal-Liverpool Exam Quiz 


The 


questionnaire in 


given twice a week in the 
insur 


Th 


“true 


(1) 


to 


(4) 


un 


(6) 


example of a 
examinations 


following is an 
written 
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fire policy, the existence of a chat- 
tel mortgage on personality insured 
under the policy without the con 
sent of the insurer in accordance 
with the provisions of the policy, 
suspends the insurance only during 
the existence of the mortgage. 

Where the insured by training and 
his trade is a mechanic in his com- 
mon everyday occupation, repairs 
and alterations made by him per- 
sonally on the insured property be- 
yond the limit of time permitted 
under the standard fire policy is a 
violation of the “Alteration and Re 
pairs” provision of that contract. 








f 


~ 
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Concurrent insurance is any insur- 
ance which covers the same inter. 
est, in the same property, against 
the same peril, at the same time 
The Electrical Exemption Clause i 
is a clause which is used by in- 
surers in conjunction with’ the 
Lightning 
under the 


(10) 


(17) 


( 1 ; from a 
hostile fire), the insurance there. 
under does not cease. ...... 





Lecture Class—1938-1939 Royal-Liverpool Groups. In the foreground is C. D. Minor, director of the course. 


course on fire 
contracts: 
should be 


ance 
e following answered 
” or “false”: 

Under a standard fire policy there is 
a limit of time wherein operations 
may cease, without the consent of 
the insurer, where the subject of in 
surance is a manufacturing plant. 
In this connection, where the cessa 
tion of operations exceeds the limit 
granted, the policy is void, accord 
ing to the weight of authority, even 
though the cessation is for the pur- 
poses of repair or waiting raw ma- 
IN Gbiog oo ah ers Smee Sata weweed 
The term “unoccupancy,” as used in 
the standard fire insurance policies, 
generally is understood to refer to 
to the absence of inanimate objects 


within the building................. 
After a loss is sustained, the in- 
sured has no right to assign his 


claim against the insurer without 
the consent of the insurer in writ 
ing, according to the weight of au- 
thority. 
3y the weight of authority it is 
held that, where the _ insured 
through mistake or inadvertence 
over-values the property destroyed, 
in filing a formal proof of loss, the 
insurance is void under the pro- 
vision of the standard policy re- 
lating to fraud and false swearing. 


Alterations and Repairs 
Where the insurer grants the in 
sured permission for making altera- 
tions and repairs for a period of 
thirty days in addition to the time 
granted under the printed condi- 
tions of the policy, such a permit 
grants the right of vacancy or un- 
occupancy for such a period........ 
For the foreclosure provision of a 
standard policy to be _ effective, 
where foreclosure proceedings are 
started against the insured, it is 
necessary for summons or notice of 
the proceedings to be served on the 
insured, according to the weight of 
authority. 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(13) 


(14) 


\ccording to the weight of au- 
thority, the existence of a lien or 
a mortgage on insured real prop- 


erty, without the written consent 
of the insurer, constitutes a viola- 
tion of the “Sole and Unconditional 
Ownership” provision of the con 
Se: erties web bran 59 e.k tae Gira eon avernta. kadai 
Where an earthquake occurs, an in 
surer under a standard fire policy 
is exempt from liability where the 
building, or a material part thereof 
falls, even though the remaining 
property and the fallen portion are 
destroyed by fire of a hostile na- 
ture, having its inception within the 
building one minute prior to the oc- 
currence of the earthquake and fall. 
Since it would be a violation of the 
“Sole and Unconditional Owner- 
ship” clause of a_ standard fire 
policy, one having only a remote or 
contingent interest in property is 
not entitled to carry fire insurance 
thereon. 


In accordance with the printed con- 
ditions of the standard fire insur- 
ance policy, it is only necessary to 
specifically mention that the insur- 
ance extends to and covers ac- 
counts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dences of debt, notes, or securities, 
for the contract to cover any and 
all other personal property, where 
such property is described in gen- 
eral terms, such as “all contents.” 
There is $10,000 insurance on a 
building under a_ standard fire 
policy. A small fire occurs which 
does $500 in damage. This fire sets 
off an explosion, which does $5,000 
damage, and extinguishes the fire. 
In such a case the insurer’s lia- 
ety 96 COI BIO. 6 vpkciccecesencsias 
By the weight of authority, there 
is a violation of the “Sole and Un- 
conditional Ownership” provision of 
a standard fire policy where the in- 
sured is only part owner of the in- 
sured property and this fact is not 
revealed by the policy............. 


(18) By the weight of authority, fraud 
or false swearing with respect to 
any one item of a policy, covering 
several properties blanket, renders 
the entire policy voidable under the 
“Fraud and False Swearing” pro- 
vision of a standard fire insurance 


GUED:. 6. Sica anec wus ademnenacawaae. 

(19) Under the conditions of the old New 
York. standard policy the insurer 
is not liable for lightning or ex- 
plosion loss or damage, whether fire 
CNSUES OF NOE. 2.00605: ‘ 


(20) 


ing the existence of the violation 
Under the old New York policy the 
“Suspension Provisions” are those 
stipulations relating to “Other In- 
surance; Alterations and Repairs; 
Increase of Hazard; the Keeping 
and Use of Prohibited Articles; 
Cessation of Operations, where the 
insured property is a manufacturing 
plant; and, Vacancy and Unoccu- 
Oo sin.:8t ne weet eosecealna ea oa 
Where a building, or a material part 
thereof, is caused to fall as the re- 
sult of an explosion on the insured 
premises and fire ensues, the effi- 
cacy of the “Fall of Building” 
clause is nullified by the effect of 
the explosion exception, under 4 
standard fire insurance policy, ac- 
cording to legal authority.........- 
The reason why the present New 
York standard fire policy provides 
that “this policy shall not cover 
bullion, mechanical drawings, dies, 
and manuscripts” is because of the 
indeterminate value of such articles. 


(21) 


(22) 


There is $20,000 insurance on a 
building under a standard fire policy. 
A small fire occurs which does $1,000 
in damage. This fire sets off an ex- 
plosion which does $10,000 damage, 
and extinguishes the fire. In such 
a case the insurer’s liability 1s 


WE acancunapeakaarawersdarecees 


(23) 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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HENRY (wanx) EISENREICH 


is now managing the 


Inland Marine Department 


of 


THOMAS J. HOGAN, INC. 


One of New York City’s Leading Insurance Agencies 





If you want Real Service—as only a combination 
of Eisenreich and Hogan can give it come to us: 








Representing for Inland Marine Lines: 


ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, New Jersey 


The COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE CO. 


of New York 





~Hogan ts the Slogan 4 
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Forming Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Co. at Houston 





HUGH 


D. HART 


Hugh |). Hart, 
in New York City 
general agent for the 
Hart & Eubank agency and later vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, is 
now associated with a group of men who 
are organizing the Western Union As- 
surance Co. of Houston, Tex., a legal 
reserve stock company. The six-story 


formerly well known 
insurance circles as 
\etna Life in the 


Insurance Company Held 


Not Legal Agent of Assured 


As a result of collision between two 
trucks, in which both trucks were dam 
aged, the owner of one of the trucks 


brought an action against the owner of 


the other for damages to plaintiff’s truck 
The defendant pleaded a settlement made 
by it with the 
which plaintiff 


insurance from 
held insurance, 
paid defendant $134 in 
settlement of all claims and 
which defendant had ag 


company 
collision 
and which had 


demands 
ainst plaintiff re 









Frank E. Seymour, Jr., Leaves 


Buffalo Insurance Office 

Frank E Buffalo, 
N. Y., has turned in his license to the 
State Department at Albany 


following his resignation as president 


Seymour, Jr. of 
Insurance 


and treasurer of F. KE. Seymour, Ine 
Mr, Seymour’s license was suspended for 
six months by the Department following 
his testimony in the Buffalo city affairs 
investigation that he received favors from 
the late Mayor George J. Zimmermann 
in connecti m with bonding deals on the 
city’s $15,000,000 sewer project. 

\t the same time cieard J. Schenck 
was elected president and treasurer of 
the firm. William A. Lansill was named 
vice-president and secretary; William K. 
Ferrick, vice-pres‘dent, and Sidney W. 
Rochford and Marie A. Brandl, 
ant secretaries. Mr, Schenck said the 
firm would continue to represent. the 
same insurance and surety companies. 


assist 


Commercial Bank Building in Houston 
has been purchased and will be renovated 
under the name of the Western Union 
Building. It is expected that the new 
company, which will write fire and casu- 
alty business, will be ready to operate 
about the middle of January. 

Born and raised in Arkansas, Mr. Hart 
was general agent at Little Rock for the 
\etna Life and built up a large volume 


of business. In 1924 he came to New 
York with the same company. Recently 
Mr. Hart was agency director of the 


Pyramid Life of Little Rock. 


sulting from any negligence on the part 
f defendant in the collision. 
The Georgia aes of Appeals, Fore- 


most Dairies v. Campbell Coal Co., 196 
S.E. 279, after reviewing the evidence, 
said that it conclusively nual there- 
from that the insurance company, in 
imaking the scttlement with defendant, 
did so on its own account and without 
any direction from plaintiff, although 
plaintiff had informed defendant when 
defendant claimed damages arising out 


of the accident, that he had insurance, 
and referred it to the insurance company 
for an adjustment of the claim. This, 
the court held, did not constitute the 


insurance company plaintiff’s agent to 
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ADJUSTING KENTUCKY LOSS 


With Total Damage Around $2,000,000 
Insured Loss May Be About 
Half a Million Less 
Following the preliminary work of get- 
loss of the Glenmore Dis- 
Owensboro, Ky., into shape, 
November 19, it would 
appear as if insured loss on whiskey 
will probably run from $1,300,000 to 
$1,500,000, plus approximately $75,000 of 
insured loss on machinery, while unin- 
sured loss of destroyed or damaged 
buildings will probably total $300,000 to 
$400,000 more, resulting in a total fire 
loss of $2,000,000 or perhaps a shade less. 
Machinery in the free boitling house 

appears to be a total loss. 


ting the fire 
tilleries, Inc., 
after the fire of 


Recovery of some 50 to 700 cases if 
whiskey from the wreckage will be the 
chief salvage. Only seventeen’ barrels 


of whiskey were actually lost in ware- 
house P., but total number of barrels 


lost in the fire will run between 31,000 
and 32,000 barrels. 
Burlinzame & Hazard, of New York, 


are adjusting for the U.S. Fire; Ed. 
Purcell, of the Hartford Fire, is repre- 
senting that company, and the Western 
Adjustment & Inspection Co. has the 
rest, amounting to 80% of the coverage. 

One thing that the fire brought out 
was the matter of close attention of 
drainage and ditches large enough and 
numerous enoug 4 to carry away both 
water used in fighting fires, and also 
burning whiskey, as a matter of protec- 
tion to other buildings in the area. Small 
ditches clog from falling debris, embers, 
ete. and will back up burning whiskey. 


affect any settlement for plaintiff as 
principal with defendant respecting any 
matters growing out of the accident, and 
plaintiff was not bound by the scttle- 
ment. Judgment for defendant was re- 
versed and a new trial granted. One 
judge dissented, being of opinion that the 
insurance company acted for and as the 
agent of plaintiff, 


OKLAHOMANS MEET IN LAWTON 


The Oklahoma Association of Insurors 
met in Lawton November 16. Twelve 
towns were represented. John A. Bos- 
dett spoke on cotton insurance and Carl 


Lund on, mutual companies, 








FIRE 


HARRY G, CASPER 





United States Manager 


Jusurauce Sompang Ltd. 
G0 John Street, New York 
A Large Company Doing an International 


Insurance Business. 
Located Throughout the World. 


AUTOMOBILE 





Offices 


Asst. U. S., Manager 


are 


MARINE 


BERT A, JOCHEN 
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YOUR HOME 
AWAY FROM HOME 


Every Room with Rath 
Most Moderate Rates 


FOUR RESTAURANTS 


Philadelphia Headquarters 
for Insurance Men 
HOWARD F. HOHL 
Manager 


STNUT at 13th ST. 


GERMAN JEWS’ INSURANCE 
Confiscation Orders of Government 
Cause Unprecedented Situation 
in European Markets 















An unusual situation has been brought 
decrees 
confiscating any claims under insurances 


about by the recent German 


covering the risk of riot damage to 


Jewish property in Germany. No au- 
prepared to pre- 
attitude of Brit- 


foreign underwriters inter- 


thority is at present 
dict what would be the 
ish or other 
ested in those insurances. 

There is no precedent for the payment 
of a claim to a third party with whom 
the insurers have no contractual rela- 
tion and it appears doubtful whether 
sritish underwriters would pay in respect 
of damage to Jewish property in the 
recent pogrom direct to the German 
government. Another aspect of the mat- 
ter is the position which would arise if 
a German policyholder were to order his 
insurers to place the amount of any 
claim to his credit with a British bank. 

So far the question of joint action on 
the part of British underwriters con- 
cerned has not arisen, but it appears 
likely that when definite claims are made 
British underwriters will act in coopera- 
tion with, and after obtaining the advice 
of, the United Kingdom government. 

Both Swiss and British underwriters 
and offices are interested in this busi- 
ness, but to what extent has not yet been 
ascertained. It is known, however, that 
there has been relatively little insurance 
or reinsurance with British offices, The 
entire European insurance world is, nev- 
ertheless, extremely interested in the 
extraordinary situation created by the 
edicts of the German government, 


Royal-Liverpool 
(Continued from Page 76) 


(24) The current of legal opinion is that 
the use of a coinsurance clause on 
a fire policy grants permission for 
additional insurance, at least for an 
amount sufficient to comply with the 
percentage of coinsurance........-- 
(25) By the weight of authority, a 
change of possession to amount to 
a violation of the prohibition against 
a change of under a 
standard fire policy, without the 
consent of the insurer, must be 
such a change as amounts to an in 
of hazard. 
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ak, HERE are a good many dollars in Scheduled Property 
eo Floater commissions that might just as well be yours. 
“he Among your friends and acquaintances there must be many 
a who are collectors of antiques, postage stamps, coins, or who 
the own other mobile property which they value highly. 
Turn their hobbies into profits for yourself by selling them 
“All Risks” Scheduled Property Floater Insurance. Our repre- 
sentatives take advantage of this versatile contract to increase 
oe their business. 
for 


h THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY and 
‘ THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


n OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
be 
. Affiliated with the ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Connecticut President 


HENRY L 


\t the recent annual 
Connecticut Association of 
\cents at New Haven Henry L 
Jr. well known agent of New 
and Groton and formes 
was elected president Mr 
been in insurance for only 


BAILEY, Jk 


Insuranc¢ 
Bailey, 
London 


Bailey has 
hine years, 


vet has made a state-wide reputation in 
Connecticut. He has taken over the 
agency formerly operated by his father, 
Henry L. Bailey, and a few years ag 


enlarged his operations by securing con- 
trol of the agency of J. C. Learned & 
Sons in New London 


Florida Honors Comm. Knott 


On His 75th Birthday 


Insurance leaders, company fieldmen 
and agents, honored W. V. Knott, Flor 
ida State Treasurer and Insurance Com 
missioner, with a testimonial dinner on 
his seventy-fifth birthday. It was held 
at Wakulla Springs Hotel, near Talla- 
last week, with Hunter Brown 
of Pensacola, vice-president of the Flor- 
ida Insurance Agents Association, as 
master of ceremonies. The S.E.U.A. was 
represented by Chairman Lloyd Wheeler 
and Florida Manager Hilton Holmes of 
Jacksonville; the life association by 
President LeRoy Johnson of Jackson 
ville, and associate officers; the fire and 
casualty agents by Mitchell Stallings 
state association president; Secretary A 


Nasse }], 


C. Eifler and members of the board of 
directors; the National Association of 
Insurance Agents by Payne Midyette of 
Tallahassee, a member of the national 
executive committee; the Field Confer 
ence by Tom Lippert, chairman, Jack 


sonville, and the Blue Goose by George 


Edmondson, Tampa. 


N. J. Insurance Men Live 


Close to Their Work 


Three men well known in the New 
Jersey insurance field and their wives 
have taken up residence in the Newark 


Athletic Club, which is located within 
easy walking distance of all the insur 
ance offices. They are Mr. and Mrs 
Howard B. Hodge, Mr. and Mrs. Monr« 
D. Hess and Mr and Mrs Harry Bach 
ch. Mr. Hodge is Newark manager 
f the National Surety, Mr. Hess head 
f M. D. He Inc general agents 
the Buffalo, Eureka-Security and 
Monarch Fire, and Mr. Bacharach form 
er agent at Atlantic Citv, former may 
f that ci ind now president of the 
} ird of mimissioners of public uti! 
t Recently the Newark Athletic Club 
| ixed up apartments for several busi 
men and their families 
\ mmittee of agents has been choset 
to consi the ] ssibilits oT organizine 
the Blackwell Insuror Exchange in 
that Oklahoma town 





meeting of the 


newspaperman, 


















COLLECTIONS PORTFOLIO 


Millers National Distributes Material to 
Agency Force; Letter Contest a 
Feature 
The Millers National of Chicago has 
distributed a comprehensive portfolio on 
the subject of collections to its agency 
plant nation-wide, a feature of which is 
a collection letter contest in which the 
company’s producers and the producers 
employes are invited to participate. Cash 
prizes are offered for the three best let- 
ters submitted and Irving Williams, edi 
tor of Rough Notes, will act as judge. 
The portfolio also includes a 
folder captioned “Collection Ideas” 


file 


for 


Sn OER ee 
TE ASR 
UNDERWRITER (asec 


their agents to file collection ideas as 
they come across their desks. To start 
the file Millers National has enclosed in 
pamphlet form an outline of basic col- 
lection principles applicable to agency 
requirements, also seventeen collection 
plans which were selected from approxi- 
inately 400 plans accumulated from their 
agents in the past two years. Through 
the collection letter contest Millers Na- 
tional hopes to stimulate thought toward 
improving present collection letters in 
their agency ranks, furthermore, it is 
hoped that the prize-winning letters will 
be valuable as collection ideas for the 
files. 

This “collection” theme is a part of 
Millers National’s program of submitting 
to its agents a new constructive thought 
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———: 
or new approach for business every six 
ty days. The collection subject has hoes 
selected at this time because agents re 
especially desirous of cleaning or. 
standing accounts from now unti] the 
first of the year. : 

LILLY ON STORM INSURANCE 

\ddressing the San Antonio Ingyp. 
ance Exchange recently, George W 
Lilly, New York, general manager Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau, declared 
that exchange to be one of the best jin 
this country. Then he turned to sales 
arguments for insurance, Citing the te. 
cent hurricane damage done in the East 
Mr. Lilly was formerly a Western man 
Since he has been East he has always 
carried windstorm insurance. ’ 



































Fireman’s Fund house mark used in the Sixties 





HOW FIREMAN’S FUND GOT ITS NAME 


Does THE COLORFUL ERA of volunteer firemen and hand-drawn, 


hand-operated engines, a retired sea captain established an insurance 


company to operate in partnership with the San Francisco Fire Depart- 


ment. # Ten percent of the company’s profits was paid to the firemen’s 


charitable fund. A metal plaque or “house mark” was attached to each 


building insured in the hope that the volunteers would redouble their 


efforts in safeguarding buildings bearing the “Fireman’s Fund” mark. 


+ This impractical profit-sharing feature, dropped within two years of the 


company’s founding, thus determined the company’s name — Fireman’s 


Fund. # Today, a stabilizing factor in the nation’s business and world 


commerce, Fireman’s Fund celebrates its 75th Anniversary! 


Fire - Automobile + Marine - Casualty - Fidelity - Surety 


REMAN'S FUND GROU 


iremans Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental In 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO .- 


BOSTON - 


Home Fire & Marine /nsurance Compan 


ATLANTA - 


| Firemans Fund Insurance Company ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Y 
Ti aanlly Company 


PORTLAND - LOS ANGELES 
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Overdue Balances In 


Ontario Show Increases Over 1937 


Fire and casualty agents’ balances more 
than ninety days overdue amounted to 
$455,000 on September 30 in the Canadian 
Province of Ontario. This represented 
an increase of nearly $30,000 above the 
goure for the same date last year. Com- 
panies only as of September 30 this year 
reported $380,238 overdue balances, com- 
pared with $362,970 twelve months before. 
General agents reported overdue bal- 
ances from sub-agents or brokers of 
$59,390, as compared with $50,140 on Sep- 
tember 30, 1937. 

Commenting upon the reports as filed 
Insurance Superintendent Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn says: ; ; 

“On the street, one hears it said that 
avents’ accounts are more difficult to 
collect today than six months ago and a 
study of the figures in this report will 
make it appear that there is some truth 
in the rumor. The total of new and old 
balances reported for the period under 
discussion compared with the amounts 
reported as outstanding six months ago, 
shows an increase of almost $70,000 and 
compared with the figures of June 30, 
there is an increase of $127,000. These 
fieures take into consideration only the 
amounts reported outstanding by the in- 
stirance companies. 

“The general agents show an increase 


for the preceding period of $9,000 which 
does not take into account $16,000 re- 
ported as outstanding by one general 
agent whose return reached the Depart- 
ment too late for inclusion in this re- 
port; in other words, since June 30 col- 
lections have fallen off by $152,000 and 
the total amount outstanding more than 
ninety days on the books of the compa- 
nies and general agents in Ontario has 
reached the astounding figure of $455,000, 
which is not a good record. This is re- 
grettable as latterly we have beén led 
to suppose that conditions were improv- 
ing but it is quite apparent that the re- 
verse is the case. 

“In conclusion, we would point out that 
two of the inspectors of the department 
are working with the agency branch and 
part of their time will be devoted to in- 
specting the books of agents who have 
been reported by a number of companies 
and for large amounts. From time to 
time a number of agents have been 
brought before the advisory board as 
a result of investigation which has fol 
lowed the filing of these returns. It is 
our intention to continue this work and 
our hope is that the returns for the pe- 
riod ending December 31, 1938, will show 
a considerable improvement in the 
amounts reported in arrears more than 
ninety days.” 





EXPECT C. E. GAUSS TO GO 





Choice of New Michigan Commissioner 
Subject of Discussion; Clyde B. 
Smith May Have Voice 


Following the recent election in Michi- 
gan in which Gov. Frank Murphy was 
defeated for re-election by Frank D. 
Fitzgerald, who had preceded him in that 
office, speculation has started in insur- 
disposition of the 
Gov- 


ance circles as to 
office of Insurance Commissioner. 
ernor-elect Fitzgerald has given no hint, 
selection for this 
but it is being taken for granted that 
he will not reappoint the present com- 
missioner, Charles E. Gauss, inasmuch 
as he replaced Gauss when he (Fitz- 
gerald) took office four years ago. 

While Gauss, a popular figure as com- 
missioner among most insurance men, 
undoubtedly faces ouster because of his 
life-long affiliation with the Democratic 
party, it appears to be the consensus 
among persons close to the Republican 
governor-elect that John C, Ketcham, 
Hastings. who served as commissioner 
during Fitzgerald’s last term, will not 
be reappointed. Ketcham, a former con- 
eressman, who has extensive business 
interests in his home city and is now 
connected, also, with an association pro- 
moting the interests of chain stores, was 
fairly active in the campaign but it is 
doubted whether he aspires to the com- 
missionership, 

As vet no names of possible appointees 
have been heard openly although it is 
rumored that a number of applicants are 
pulling strings to gain the position. It 
's considered probable that Clyde B. 
Smith. Lansing agent and former presi- 
dent, National Association, will be con- 
sulted before an appointment is made. 
Mr. Smith devoted virtually his full time 
to the campaien after the primaries. di- 
recting Republican activities in Ingham 
County as chairman of the county com- 
mittee. He achieved notable success, 
turning in a 5,500-vote maioritv for Fitz- 
erald in the county. whereas the Re- 
nublican nominee had barely carried the 
county in his unsuccessful race against 
Murphy two years ago. 


so far, of his post, 


KILMAN CHATTANOOGA SUPT. 


The American National of Galveston 
has appointed V. A. Kilman_ superin- 
tendent of its Chattanooga Industrial 
tee to succeed J. V. Towe, promoted 
'o district inspector at Atlanta, Mr, Kil- 
man came from Texarkana, Texas. 


HEAR SCHAUFFLER IN CHICAGO 
National Board Public Relations Head 
Talks to Producers on New 
Advertising Campaign 
Harry K. Schauffler, assistant general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in charge of advertising 
and public relations, spoke to Chicago in- 
surance men recently under sponsor- 
ship of the capital stock fire company 
representatives. Guests at the meeting 
included the Chicago Agents Associa- 
tion, Insurance Brokers Association of 
Tilinois. Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
Cook County Field Club, and Western 

Underwriters Association, 

Mr. Schauffler explained the new ad- 
vertising and public relations program 
that the National Board is launching in 
behalf of capital stock fire insurance. 
The Western Underwriters Association 
is cooperating in this campaign. After 
Mr. Schauffler’s talk. Wallace Rodgers, 
assistant manager of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association, spoke briefly for 
the “What Helps Business” campaign 
heing sponsored by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and which is now 
in its second year. 





CANADIAN INSURANCE FACTS 

“Insurance Facts” is the title of a 
booklet issued from the Canadian head 
office at Montreal of the Yorkshire. It 
shows that fire insurance in Canada be- 
can with the establishment of agencies 
of British companies. The oldest-known 
agency commenced business in 1804 in 
Montreal. The first Canadian companv 
was established in Nova Scotia in 1809. 
The Yorkshire was founded in York. 
England, in 1824, entered Canada in 1907 
and today has representatives in every 
important center in Canada. Pages are 
devoted to discussions of: “What ITs a 
Tariff Company?” “What a Stock Com- 
pany Must Do to Write Insurance in 
Canada,” “What Is a Joint Stock Com- 
pany?” Large conflagrations in Canada 
are listed from as far back as 1852. The 
growth of fire insurance in Canada is 
shown from 1869, showing at every ten 
years the amount at risk and premiums 
paid. Cost of fire insurance in Canada 
from 1904 to 1937 is also shown. 

HEARD ON “QUIZ” HOURS 

Mrs. Alice Rivers, an insurance agent 
of Worcester, Mass., and T. H. Austin, 
cashier in an insurance office in Rich- 
mond, Va., were contestants on different 
“quiz” programs on New York City 
radio stations recently. . — ; 
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.... And you don’t have to be a “Forty- 
niner” to find it! Gold awaits you if you will but 
prospect in your Policyholders Files. A_ brief 
examination of the insurance carried by a few 
selected policyholders will convince you that they 
do not have all the insurance protection they need, 
particularly Inland Marine-wise. Write our Inland 


t 


Marine Department, where you are always assured 


of hearty cooperation with your problems, for 

business-building ideas and a copy of our new 

“SOURCE CHART OF INLAND MARINE 
PROSPECTS AND PREMIUMS.” 





1809 








NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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New Paramount Fire of N. Y. 
Elects Directors and Officers 


The Paramount Fire of New York 
last week received its charter from the 
New York Insurance Department and 
the incorporators, meeting at the offices 
of the Home of New York, effected a 
temporary organization by election of 
the following directors: 


Owen M. Murray, Ray A. Thorne, 
Ennis E. Murrey, James W. Collins, 
3yron T. Shutz, Lawrence E. Mahan, 
Granville M. Semmes, William Eugene 
Harrington, William A. Clarke, S. Bill 


Nye, and the following residents of New 
York State: Rudolph E. Anderson, Clin- 
ton E. Allen, C. Arthur Borg, Russell 
Q. Blair, Charles W. Cannon, Silas G. 
Connett, Arthur S. Cox, Henry Doyen, 
John J. Griffin, Jr., William E, Herrlich 
and William H. Boland. 


The directors elected the following 
officers: Chairman and president, Owen 


M. Murray, Dallas, Texas; first vice- 
president, Ennis E. Murrey; vice-presi- 
dent, Ray A, Thorne, Dallas, Texas. 

It was stated by Mr. Harrington that 
the new company will now apply to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for 
permission to sell its stock. After the 
stock has been sold and paid for appli- 
cation will be made to the New York 
Insurance Department for examination 
of the company, which precedes issuance 
of the certificate of authority to do busi- 
ness in New York. Following that step 
the company will elect permanent direc- 


Pennsylvania Agents On 
Non-Stock Competition 


Meeting in Harrisburg during this past 
fortnight, the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
\gents discussed ways and means of aid- 
ing rural agents in combating the pres- 
ent strong wave of reciprocal and mutual 
competition, particularly for automobile 
business, and of having the fifty-fifty 
plate glass policy thrown out of the state. 
The agents contend that the latter policy 


in actuality is nothing more than a re- 
bate for large plate glass risks; that it 
has been outlawed in other states. <A 


committee was appointed to see Insur- 
ance Commissioner Hunt for the purpose 
of having him prohibit its use in Penn- 
sylvania 

Regarding reciprocal competition it was 
brought out at the session that a good 
argument agents could use was. the 
recent decision of the Dauphin County 
Court permitting reciprocals and mutuals 
to assess policyholders a year’s premium. 
However, it also was pointed out that 
the assessment was for each year the 
policy had been held and that a policy 
of fifteen vears’ standing could be as- 
sessed a fiftecn-year premium. 


UNION FIRE STATE AGENT 

Arthur E. Turnquist has been appoint- 
ed Minnesota state agent for the Union 
Fire, Acc‘dent & General, Everett W. 
Nourse, United States manager for the 
company, has anneunced, Following em- 
ployment in the foreign department of 
the First National Bank of St. Paul, 
Mr. Turnquist was successively special 
agent for the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance and field supervisor for the Fred 
L. Gray Co., both positions entailing cov- 
erage of the State of Minnesota. Mr. 
Turnquist will work in close cooperation 
with Louis L. Law, state agent for the 
London Assurance and the Manhattan 
Fire & Marine which, together with the 
Union, compr’se the London Assurance 
Group 

ENGAGED TO MARRY 

Henry Richard Wilsey, graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and associated with Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories in New York, and Miss Janet 
Mills Patrick of Upper Montclair, N. J., 
are engaged to be married. 


tors who will in turn elect permanent 
officers. ; 
Most of those connected with the 


Paramount are engaged in the mortgage 
loan field and it is the insurance on 
these properties that the company ex- 
pects to secure. Mr. Thorne, vice-presi- 
dent, is associated with the Dallas of- 
fice of the Lincoln National Life and for 
thirteen years was manager of the mort- 
gage loan department of the home office 
of the Lincoln National before being 
transferred to Dallas. 





Glens Falls Appoints 
Porter Special in W. Va. 


The Glens Falls and the Commerce an- 
nounce the appointment of W. A. Por- 
ter as special agent for West Virginia. 
The establishment of an office in Charles- 
ton is to meet the demands of a grow- 
ing business and to assure agents of the 
companies that their interests will re- 
ceive the best of attention. Mr. Porter 
has been trained in the home office and 
in several fields. Headquarters are lo- 
cated at 608 Charleston National Bank 
Building, Charleston, W, Va. 


YORKSHIRE FIELD CHANGES 





Territory Is Rearranged in North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and 
West Virginia 
Through mutual consent management 
of the Carolina-Virginia department of 
the Yorkshire and Seaboard Fire & 
Marine was relinquished by the Dixie 
Fire on November 21. Following this 
agents of the first two companies in 
North Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia have been reporting to New York 
and those in South Carolina to Atlanta. 
Herbert F, Ellen, United States mana- 
ever of the Yorkshire and president of 
the Seaboard, has made the following ar- 
rangements for the supervision of the 

four states: 

Ernest L. Hearne, who had been in 
the Dixie Fire office for about fifteen 
years until a few months ago when he 
became special agent, is appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Yorkshire and the Sea- 
board for North Carolina and Virginia, 
with headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. 

The West Virginia territory is divided. 
That part lying north of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad is placed under the 
supervision of Special Agent J. F. O’Con- 
nor at Pittsburgh, and the southern part 
of the state is added to the territory of 
Special Agent William L. Egel of Co- 
lumbus, O. 

South Carolina is added to the terri- 
tory of A. H. Turner of Atlanta, mana- 
ver of the Southern department of the 
companies. 












































Christmas Seals 


protect your home and family from tuberculosis 


BUY them from your local tuberculosis association 
USE them on your Holiday letters and packages 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis Associations in the United States 
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FARM FIRE LOSS MEETIng 


Agricultural Committee of Fire Way, 
Council Gets Reports in Chicag, : 
on Rural Hazards 


Speakers of national reputation ag. 
dressed the meeting of the agricultyry 
committee of the National Fire Was 
Council—affiliated with the Chamber 9; 
~ r . a 
Commerce of the United States—in (4j. 
cago on November 30. Dr. O. E. Baker 
of the bureau of agricultural economics 
of the United States Department ,; 

{ 
Agriculture, in charge of the Divisio, 
of Farm Population and Rural Lif, 
spoke on the relationship of fire waste 
to the changes in farm population anj 
land values, Peter J. Sletterdahl, edito; 
of Northwest Insurance, addressed the 
meeting on the development of ryrq 
fire patrols in the Northwest. 

Reports were received on activities 
during the last year to reduce farm fire 
hazards and to improve protective meas- 
ures. These reports were made by com. 
mittee members representing the rural 
press, radio, agricultural colleges, state 
and Federal departments, farm youth or- 
ganizations, farm insurance underwriters 
and manufacturers of fire protection 
equipment and implements. Dennis C 
Smith, chairman of the committee and 
executive special agent of the America 
Fore Group, presided at the meeting, 

Among the subjects discussed wer 
organization of educational campaigns, 
development of rural water supply sys. 
tems, inspection of rural electrical in- 
stallation, promotion of rural fire depart- 
ments and establishment of rural fire 
patrols, 


For Annual Social Event 


With an attendance of 350 taxing the 
capacity of its meeting place, the In- 
surance Square Club of New York, Inc 
held its November meeting on the twen- 
ty-first in‘ Block Halli. Consistent with 
the custom of the club, friends of men- 
bers were privileged to be present for 
the social part of the meeting, during 
which a floor show was presented. 

George R. Miller, chairman of the 
committee, announced that final prepa- 
rations had been completed for the six- 
teenth annual entertainment and dance 
to be held December 2 at Hotel St 
George, Brooklyn. This affair, annually 
the highlight of its type in the insur- 
ance field, promises to be bigger and 
better than ever. The entertainment 
will feature several of the better acts and 
will be followed by dancing to the music 
of Eli Danzig and his orchestra. 





MILWAUKEE COMMITTEES 

The Milwaukee Board of Fire Under- 
writers has announced committee ap- 
pointments with the following chairmen: 
Conference, Monroe Porth; office, Ralph 
Martin; auditing, Joseph Holzhauer; 
by-laws, Monroe Porth; legislative, L. C 
Hilgemann; county jurisdiction, R. J 
Schauer; educational, Robert Elsner; 
casualty conference, William Koch; fire 
prevention and safety, Henry Eckstein; 
publicity, A. S. Walish; public property, 
T. Z. Clayton; public relations, R. | 
3randenburg; dinner committee, Edwin 
Eckstein and A. S. Walish, seventy-fifth 
anniversary dinner committee. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Canada jumped to the 
high total of $550,600 during the week 
ended with November 12. The loss was 
almost similar to that of $582,700 experi- 
enced during the corresponding week 4 
year ago, but more than twice the figure 
of $223,900 recorded for the previous 
week. Three hotel fires and destruction 
of two business blocks contributed to 
the week’s high total. The figure for 
losses since January 1 reached $13,995,- 
500 as compared with $12,241,300 for the 
same period in 1937. 
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In 1873 
The Population of St. Paul was only 27,023 
i ee 
The “St. Paul” was then eight years old 
Sixty-Five Years Ago — July 1, 1873 
the 


ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


was proud to present its statement 


July Ist, 1873 


$400,000.00 
258,045.23 


———— $658,045.23 


CASH CAPITAL 
CASH SURPLUS 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Office and in Bank $ 25,782.88 
First National Bank Stock 24,000.00 
St. P. & S. C. R. R. Pref. Stock 10,000.00 
Minneapolis City Bonds 1,500.00 
Otter Tail County Bonds 1,000.00 
Loans on Real Estate (First Mortgages) 116,147.10 
Loans Secured by Collaterals (85 per cent. of market value) 294,978.84 


Real Estate (Company's Building, paying ten per cent. net 


rental) 98 228.70 
Real Estate (City Lot) 510.20 
Office Furniture & other Personal Property 5,394.60 
Accrued Interest 18 622.31 
Due from Agents 41,106.87 
Salvage Account 7,407.86 
Uncollected City Accounts 12,765.87 9 
—— $658,045.23 
LIABILITY. 
Losses Adjusted and Due : : None. 
Losses Adjusted and Not Due 12,000.00 


11,852.00 


—— _ $23,852.00 


Losses Unadjusted 


Sixty-Five Years Later — July 1, 1938 
the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


is again proud to present its statement reflecting 
the progress of those sixty-five years 





July st, 1938 
ASSETS TIES 

Bonds (at market value June 30) $21.788,880.19 Reserve for $ 9619,480.10 
Stocks (at market value June 30) 10,805,883.38 Reserve { 1 536 965.63 
Home Office and Other Real Estate 1,135,562.58 Reserve for T 441 869.27 
Mortgage Loans 1,718,414.64 Reserve fo: m : 80,000.00 
Collateral Loans 400,000.00 Special 75,000.00 
Cash and Bank Deposits 1,878,355.34 Reserve for Adjustment Expense. 80.000.00 
Agents’ Balances, not over 90 days 1,778,598.16 Funds held under Re-insurance Treatie 280.316.72 
291,245.40 Conflagration Reserve 525 000.00 


Due from Re-insurance Co.'s Notes, etc 


Accrued Interest 217,128.02 Capital Stock $ 4,600,000.00 
teemeeemmeeia Net Surplus 23.375.435.99 27.375 435.99 
$40,014,067.71 


$40.014 067.71 
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Harry H. Clutia ae 
President of Northern 


ABLE AND RESPECTED LEADER 


Heart Attack Ends Distinguished Career 
in Fire Insurance Dating Back 
to 1901 


The unexpected and sudden death of 
Harry H. Clutia, president of the North- 
ern of New York, on Thanksgiving Day 
from a heart attack, removes from fire 
insurance a widely respected, kindly and 
able leader who will be sincerely missed 
by a large circle of friends. Fifty-nine 
years of age, he was at the very height 


H. H. CLUTIA 


of his career as a top rank fire insurance 
executive. Elected president of the 
Northern nearly six years ago to suc- 
ceed James Marshall, he demonstrated 
executive ability of a high order which 
brought added prestige to that already 
acquired while vice-president of the 
Westchester Fire. His genial and cordial 
manner won for him many close friends. 
services were held Sunday 
from his late residence in 


Funeral 
afternoon 


Glen Ridge, N. J. Surviving are his 
widow, the ‘former Bessie Marsh Dick- 
inson, whom he married in 1904; three 


daughters, Mrs. Ralph Hanmer of Ke- 
nosha, Wis.; Mrs. Hugh McConnell of 
Montclair, N. J., and Miss Jane K. Clutia, 
a student at rae College, and a brother, 
Carleton E. Clutia, for many years in the 
insurance te siness. 


Insurance Leaders at Funeral 

President Paul B. Sommers of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters ap- 
pointed the following committees to rep- 
resent that organization at the funeral: 
Otto E, Schaefer, president of the West- 
chester Fire; C. V. Meserole, president 
of the Pacific Fire, and Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president of the American. 
President Sommers also appointed the 
following committee to draft a memorial 
to Mr. Clutia: Otho E. Lane, president 
of the Fire Association; Esmond Ewing, 
vice-president of the Travelers Fire, and 
Hart Darlington, manager of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire 

Official representatives of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange at the 
funeral of Mr. Clutia were Wilbur R. 
Crane, president of the exchange; A. 


Ross Hanners, vice-president; Charles 
S. Conklin, United States manager of 
the Pearl; George F. Kern of Fuller & 


Kern, vice-chairman of the executive 
committee of the exchange, and Harold 
M. Hess, secretary-manager of the ex- 
change. 
His Insurance Career 

Born on November 7, 1879, at Amherst. 
Mass., the son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
P. Clutia, and a graduate of Amherst 
College, Class of 1901, Mr. Clutia entered 








fire insurance that year as a map clerk 
in the office of the Norwich Union Fire 
in New York City. He rose to be an 
examiner there, In 1903 he transferred 
to the Greenwich Fire and remained 
with that company until the Baltimore 
fire of 1904 put it out of business. For 
a while he was in Memphis, Tenn., with 
the W. L. Nelson general agency in full 
charge of fire underwriting. Returning 
3 New York City Mr. Clutia joined the 

Edward E, Hall general agency as spe- 
cial agent for New England and eastern 
New York territory, with headquarters in 
New York and Boston. 


In 1910 Mr. Clutia went with the Con- 
tinental as district superintendent. Later 
he was made assistant for the Southern 
territory. When the Fidelity Underwrit- 
ers moved the Western headquarters 
East he was placed in charge, supervising 
underwriting from Pennsylvania to the 
Pacific Coast. 

In 1915 Mr. Clutia resigned to become 
agency manager of the Westchester Fire, 
He was elected secretary in 1916 and 
advanced to vice-president in 1919. In 
the last-named office he also had charge 
of the loss department and when the 
Westchester became a member of the 
Crum & Forster group his duties in the 
loss department were extended to include 
other companies of the fleet. His selec- 
tion to head the Northern late in 1932 


was based upon his excellent record 
made with the Westchester. 
Active in National Board 
At the time of his death Mr. Clutia 


was chairman of the finance committee 
of the National Board and also a member 
of the adjustments committee. 

He had served as chairman of the 
committee on losses and adjustments of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers from 1923 to 1926 and was a 
member of its board of directors during 
the same period. While chairman of the 
loss committee he served several years 
as a member of the New York Board’s 
special committee on origin of fires, 


December 2, 1938 





Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 


(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St., New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd, 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 








which was instrumental in correcting a 
serious arson situation which existed in 
New York during those years. 

Mr. Clutia was on the governing com- 
mittee of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization and chairman of the 
executive committee of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. He formerly 
served on the arbitration committee of 
the exchange. 

He was also secretary and director of 
the Insurance Clerks Mutual Benefit As 
sociation and vice-president and director 
of Number Eight-three Maiden Lane. 
Among his clubs were the Drrg & Chem 
ical and Block Hall in New York. 


CENERAL OF AMERICA AGENT 
Charles J. Osborne of Philadelphia 
has been appointed agent for the Gen 
eral of America, Seattle. His first posi 
tion in insurance was with the Fire As 
sociation and later he served with the 
Glens Falls Indemnity and Constitution 
Indemnity. Some years ago he started 
his own agency, now located at 102 
Fourth Street. 


ELECT SOMMERS TO BOARD 

Paul B. Sommers, president of the 
American of Newark, has been elected to 
the board of managers of the Howard 
Savings Institution of Newark. Mr. 
Sommers is also a director of the Na 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Co. in 
Newark. 





111 WILLIAM STREET 





AGENCY COMPANIES OPERATING IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE AMERICAN AGENCY SYSTEM. 


GLOBE AND RUTGERS 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN HOME 
FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 





NEW YORK 








New U. & O. Form 


(Continued from Page 65) 


and conditions of this form and the 
policy to which it is attached, and 
if there is any other business in- 
terruption insurance on said prop- 
erty, this company shall be liable 
only pro rata with such other in- 
surance for business interruption 
loss caused by lightning, whether 


such other insurance be against 

loss by lightning or not. 
Alterations and Repairs Permit: Per- 
mission granted for mechanics to be em- 


ployed for more than fifteen (15) days 
in making alterations, improvements and 
repairs to any building herein described, 
and in constructing additions or sheds 
which attach to and communicate with 
such building, and it is a condition of 
this insurance that this policy is ex- 
tended to cover the Moen i inte rruption 
value of such attached and communicat- 
ing additions and sheds to said build- 
ine; but if any building herein described 
is protected by automatic sprinklers, this 
permit shall not be held to include the 
reconstruction or the enlargement of any 
building so protected, without the con- 
sent of this company in writing. This 
permit does not waive ‘er modify any of 


the terms or conditions of the auto- 
matic sprinkler clause (if any) attached 
to this policy. 

Appraisal Clause: In case the insured 


and this company are unable to agree as 
to the value of the subject of this insur- 
ance, Or the amount of loss thereon, or 
the time necessary to rebuild, repair or 
replace the property described as covy- 
ered by this policy, they shall on written 
demand be determined by appraisal in 
the manner provided by this policy. 

Civil Authority Clause (this clause void 
as to windstorm insurance): This policy 
is extended to insure against business 
interruption loss to the described prop- 
erty caused by acts of destruction exe- 
cuted by duly constituted civil authority 
at the time of and only during a fire 
when necessary for the purpose of re- 
tarding the same, subject, however, to 
all other terms and conditions of the 
policy; provided, however, if there shall 
be any other business interruption in- 
surance on said property, this company 
shall be liable only pro rata with such 
other insurance for any business inter- 
ruption loss caused by the peril insured 
against by this civil authority clause, 
whether such other insurance contains a 
similar clause or not. 

JAMES H. BURNSIDE WILL 

The will of James H. Burnside, form- 
erly in charge of the New York City 
business of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, who died recently at the age of 
81, provides for bequests of $5,000 each 
to the New York Bible Society and 
Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, both 
of New York City. The residue of the 
estate was distributed among a brother, 
a nephew and several nieces. 

LARGER OFFICES AT ALBANY 

The Glens Falls and Commerce have 
opened new and larger offices at 100 
State Street, Albany, N. Y., to take care 
of growing business from agents in that 
part of the state. Wallace H. Cowan 
and C. Irving Bush are special agents 
connected with that office. 





London reports state that Lloyd’s ma- 
tine underwriters are believed to have 
made more than $1,000,000 profits on war 
risk insurance during the September 
crisis. 
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New York Exchange Memorandum 
On Unfair Competition Decision 


A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York State affords a 
striking illustration of the rule of law 
prohibiting unfair competition and un 
lawful interference with contracts, as 
applied to the business of insurance bro- 
kerave, Powers, Kaplan & Berger, coun- 
sel for the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, point out in a memorandum 
on this decision. As a result of the 
court case an insurance broker was 
awarded substantial damages against an 
other broker and an insurance company 
because the defendants had interfered 
with the placing by the first broker of a 
renewal on a line of insurance by writ- 
ing it at a lower rate than that pro 
vided by the rating organization. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from the memoran- 
dum: 

“The case involved a suit by an in- 
surance brokerage firm against another 
broker and an insurance company for 
damages. The plaintiff alleged that the 
defendant broker had secured a_ policy 
of liability insurance from the defendant 
insurance company on behalf of an in 
sured, at premium rates which wer 
illegal and in violation of the rate pro- 
mulgated by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, of 
which the defendant insurance company 
was a member. The complaint further 
alleged that the insured was a customer 
of plaintiff; that defendants’ acts con- 
stituted unfair competition: and that but 
for defendants’ acts, plaintiff would 
have procured, as insurance broker for 
the insured, and the latter would have 
accepted a policy of insurance at the 
rate of premium fixed by the National 
Bureau. 


Defendants’ Contention Overruled 

“The defendants’ main contention was 
that the higher rates, which plaintiff 
maintained should have been used, had 
not as vet been formally approved by 
the Superintendent of Insurance, and 
that the lower rates employed by the 
defendants were legally in effect at the 
time the policy was issued. This con- 
tention was overruled by the trial court 
and judgment entered in favor of the 
plaintiff and against both defendants for 
the damages sustained by the plaintiff as 
a result of losing the insured as its 
client 
_ “The rule of law applied by the court 
In this case is not new. The law has 
long prohibited unfair competition and 
illegal interference with contracts. Ac- 
tions have been allowed both for inter- 
ference with existing contracts and for 
interference with the procurement of 
contracts. In the former case the gist 
of the action is the malicious interfer- 
ence with plaintiff’s contractural rights 
with knowledge thereof. A classic ex- 
ample of the application of this rule by 
the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York will be found in the case of 
Lamb vs. Chaney & Son, 227 N. Y. 418 
_ “In that case the plaintiff had entered 
Into a contract with one Bullard whereby 
said Bullard agreed to perform services 
for the plaintiff for a period of one year. 


While the contract was still in force the 
defendant induced Bullard to leave the 
employ of the plaintiff and enter the 
employ of the defendant. The plaintiff 
brought suit against the defendant for 
damages alleged to have been sustained 
as a result of this interference with the 
contract of employment. In sustaining 
the sufficiency of the complaint, the 
Court of Appeals, by McLaughlin, J., said 
at pages 420-21: 


Injured Party Has Right to Sue 


““Construing the complaint in this 
way, I am of the opinion that it states 
a cause of action under rules established 
by this court (citing cases). It alleges 
a specific contract for a definite time; 
defendant’s knowledge thereof; that it 
“maliciously” induced Bullard to break 
his contract and enter the employment 
of defendant; and by reason thereof 
damages were sustained. This states a 
cause of action not only under the au- 
thorities cited, but so far as I have been 
able to run down in the Federal courts, the 
other states, and in England. Such rule 
is that if one maliciously interferes with 
a contract between two parties, and in- 
duces one of them to break that con- 
tract to the injury of the other, the party 
injured can maintain an action against 
the wrong-doer (citing cases).’ 

“In passing upon the meaning of the 
word ‘maliciously’ the Court of Appeals 
pointed out in the Lamb vs. Chaney case 
that in actions for illegal interference 
with contracts, the word must be given 
a liberal meaning, so as not to mean 
actual malice or ill-will, but rather the 
intent to interfere with an existing con- 
tract with knowledge of the plaintiff’s 
rights. 

“In the case of interference with the 
procurement of contracts, as was alleged 
in the case of the insurance broker, the 
gist of the action is the interference by 
illegal means with one’s rights in the 
procurement of a contract. In such case 
the plaintiff must prove that he would 
have received the contract but for the 
illegal acts of the defendant. In that 
case the plaintiff alleged that he would 
have retained the insurance business of 
its client, the insured, but for the acts 
of the defendants in securing and issuing 
a policy based upon illegal rates. In sup- 
port of its position, the plaintiff in that 
case cited as authority the recent de- 
cision by the Court of Appeals in the 
case of Union Car Advertising Co. vs 
Collier, 263 N. Y. 386, in which the court 
by Crane, J., said at page 401: 

“*The courts rightfully extended the 
arm of the law to reach one who de- 
liberately interfered with an executed 
contract (Lumley vs, Gye, 2 E. & B. 
216) since which time they have gone a 
step further and mulcted in damages him 
who does the same thing to one who 
would have received such a contract but 
for the illegal interference.’ 

“The decision in the first cited case is 
first known application of the rule 
against unfair competition and illegal in- 
terference with contracts to the business 
of insurance brokerage.” 


three-Judge Federal Court in Montana 
to Pass on Constitutionality of 
Countersigning Statute 
\ three-judge Federal Court will hear 
two test cases involving constitutionalits 
f the Montana state insurance counter: 


signing law. The law, which two insur 
ance companies contest in cases 


State Insurance ( 


against 
ommussioner John J 
Holme and hold unconstitutional — re 
quires an insurance company to have a 
policy signed by a Montana agent, wl 
will vet full commission when insuranc 

sold covering risks located within th 


State’ boundaries 





Both companies have filed injunction 
uits to be tried before Federal Judge 
Jas. H, Baldwin of Helena District, Chas 
N. Pray of Great Falls District, an: 
Bert E. Haney, from Circuit Court of 
\ppeals in San Francisco. The suits are 
to prevent Holmes from revoking the li 
censes of the companies to do business 
in Montana for violation of the law. 
Both companies contend the law in- 
olves the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The Springfield 
Fire & Marine vs, Holmes involves the 
vriting of insurance on Anaconda Com- 
pany’s holdings by Johnson & Higgins, 
New York insurance brokers. It grew 


ut of the refusal of the insurance c 








pany to pay John H. Heilbronner of 
Butte a full commission. A sir r Case 
involves the New Brunswick Fire and 


Il be tried jointly with the other 


Red Bank, N. J., Agent Is 
Appointed Under-Sheriff 


Courtlandt White, insurance and ‘real 
estate agent of Red Bank, N. J., has 
been named second under-sheriff He 
is prominent in Republican ranks and 
is a county committeeman. To accept 
his new post he resigned as secretary 
to the Monmouth County Jury Commis- 
sion. Born in Red Bank, a son of the 
late Howard White and Mrs. Sarah 
White, Mr. White was educated in the 
local schools. He entered insurance and 
real estate with his aunt, Miss Alice 
White, and then took over the agency 
about ten years ago when Miss White 
retired, The agency was started in 1896 
by his grandfather, Francis Whité, prom- 
inent in business and civic work. 


Insurance Square Club To 


Hold Annual Dance Tonight 


The Insurance Square Club of New 
York, Inc., will have its sixteenth annual 
entertainment and dance tonight in the 
Grand Colorama Ballroom of the Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn. This affair is an- 
nually one of the high-spots of the sea- 
son for persons in insurance circles and 
is generally attended by almost 2,000 
people 

George R. Miller, vice-president of the 
Square Club, is in charge of arrange- 
ments for the affair, assisted by Harry 
C. Ellis, club president; James S. Rus- 
sell, secretary; George W. Graham, treas- 
urer, andFrederick A. Marsh, William C 
Richardson, Edward W. Dart, Peter C 
Waldech, Daniel A. Palmer, John W 
Herman, Claude C. Stearns, Harold C 
Doyle, Alfred S. Diedrich and Edward 
C. Aichelle. 

Music for dancing will be by Eli Dant- 
zig and his Hotel St. George Orchestra, 
and a special program of professional 
talent will be presented 





W. G. ELAM DIES 

W. G. Elam, member of the Suffolk, 
Va., agency of Woodward Elam for many 
years, died recently aged 71. The agen- 
cy will be carried on by Rawls Wood- 
ward, son of his partner who died some 
years ago and who has been connected 
with the agency for several years. Mr 
Elam celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of his connection with the agency last 
year. 
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INSURANCE CONGRESS MEETS 


Delegates From Many Countries Gather 
in Chile to Consider Uniformity 
in Regulations 
Sponsored by the Chilean Reinsurance: 


Bureau, the first Latin-American insur 


ance congress was opened in Sant 
Chile, this week, the meetings being |} 
the Uni Present 


ETH republics, as well as fr 
United States, Great Brita 1G 
many. These delegates, outside 
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Swiss Reinsurance Company 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
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RODNEY DAVIS 


U. S. Manager 
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At Standard Fire Policy Revision Hearings 





W. J. Scott, Ontario Fire J. H. Doyle, general counsel, National 
Marshal Board of Fire Underwriters 
+ 
Standard Fire Policy Revision 
Pictures on this page were taken by f the National Association of Insurance 
W. J. Scott, Ontario fire marshal, of © Commissioners appointed a special cor 
people from State Insurance Depart- mittee for rey n of tl andard ] 
ments, from the legal end of the busi- At a meeting in New York City tw 
Photos by W.J. Scott ness and the companies and insuranc« years ago a proposed form of revised 
organizations, while discussing revision policy was put out. When the Commis 
From New York Insurance Department of the New York Standard Fire Insur sioners met in Quebec last Summer 
Upper: Superintendent Louis H. Pink, Deputy Commissioner Edward McLoughlin. ance policy. there was another meeting of the Con 
Lower: J. F. Collins, Charles E. Ryan. \bout three years ago the conventior missioners’ policy revision committee and 





Hartley McNairn, In- Mr. Volimer, chief policy examiner, 


F. C. White, vice-president, Deputy Curry, Connecti- Clyde White, American 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 


Hartford Fire. cut Insurance Department. Mutual Alliance. surance Commissioner 
of Ontario. 
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Robert P. Barbour, U. S. manager. J. F. Collins; Jesse S. Phillips, chairman, Great Julian S. Lucas boines Cony ( 
Northern Assurance. American Indemnity; Laurence E. Falls, vice- Le S { S wt e | 
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president, American of Newark. 
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Shown in the upper illustration is the new home 
office building of the makers of Johnson’s floor wax at 


Racine, Wisconsin, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


From the leaf of the South American Carnauba palm With their world-wide connections for the prompt 
comes one of the basic ingredients of S. C. Johnson and efficient handling of claims, Royal-Liverpool 
& Sons’ products. The lower picture shows their Companies can offer to representatives and insureds 
processing and refining plant at Fortaleza, Brazil. full consideration of usual or unusual risks at home 


or abroad. 
For insurance to protect its foreign interests as 


well as its ultra-modern home office buildings, this _—— —— ; 
This is No. 16 of the series, “’Round the World with the 


Royal-Liverpool Groups.” 


LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


prominent manufacturing concern turns to the 


Royal-Liverpool Groups. 


ae 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY bo BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD ® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ® FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY bd ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ® THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ° STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Arrives In New York To 
Take Over His New Post 








BEN S. McKEEL 


The new manager of the General Cov- 
er Underwriters Association, Ben S. Mc- 
Keel, arrived in New York City yesterday 
to take over his new duties. In succeed- 
ing John E. Clark, — joined the Fire- 
man’s Fund, Mr. cKeel has just re- 
signed as North Cancion state agent of 
the New Underwriters Insurance Co., 
with headquarters at Raleigh, N. C. Not 
only is Mr. McKeel well known as a 
fieldman in the South but he is known 
nationally as an officer of the Grand 
Nest of the Blue Goose. He is now 
grand custodian of the goslings and is in 
line to head the order in two years. 


TIT FOR R TAT FAIR PLAY 
Hosmer. Rucsieler, able It All Right 
for Small Town Agents to Write 
Big City Business 
Robert C. 


Hosmer, president of the 


Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., informs 
agents of the company that the Excel- 


sior is not represented in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland or Cincinnati “for 
we have a belief that the commissions 
necessary to make satisfactory connec- 
tions in those cities at the present time 
are more than the business is worth.” 
However, he urges agents to accept risks 
from those cities, saying that “it has 
been quite common for agents in large 
cities to write business in your terri- 
tory and we, therefore, extend to you the 
privilege of writing business in this com- 
pany in the large cities mentioned. 

“The purpose of this letter is to advise 
the Pennsylvania agents that they are 
privileged and free to write business in 
the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
provided, of course, that it is written at 
tariff rates and is acceptable business. 
The same thing applies to the agents 
of Ohio with regard to Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. 

“You do not have to be members of 
the boards of those cities to write an 
Excelsior policy there for we have no 
agents in those cities. You may be told, 
and we may be told, that the daily report 
cannot be passed except when written 
by an agent in those cities, but we see 
nothing either in the state law or com- 
pany rules that says so, and if we are 
willing to accept the business and it is 
written at the proper rate, we shall back 
you up.” 





LOS ANGELES LOSSES 

losses resulting from the 
forest fires which burned in the Los 
Angeles, Cal., area late last week are 
estimated at $1,250,000 as a maximum 
with other losses on land and uninsured 
buildings amounting to about $2,000,000. 
The largest single loss is the Arrowhead 
Spring Hotel, with an insurance claim 


$325,000. 


Insurance 


Storm Losses 
(Continued from Page 59) 


filled with contaminated water. One bank 
set up a complete pressing plant with 
big Pantex ironers. Safe deposit boxes 
were pried out and drained of water. 
Every paper was first dried between 
blotters and then each piece ironed dry. 
Gas and old flatirons were used, too. All 
of this took days to accommodate the 
long line of anxious box holders but 
nearly all papers came through the dry- 
ing and cleaning process with wonderful 
results. In many cases, however, ink 
writing on wills and important docu- 
ments were obliterated beyond restora- 
tion. 

While insurance is providing much 
with which to rehabilitate here in Provi- 
dence there is an immense amount of 
real and personal property destruction 
throughout the state without any insur- 
ance protection. Untold numbers of 
beautiful trees all over the state in resi- 
dential, suburban and forest sections 
were destroyed and cannot be replaced 
in generations, but with all of the almost 
insurmountable difficulties normal con- 
ditions pretty generally now prevail in 
Providence, 

Naturally the ocean front sections of 
Rhode Island suffered the brunt of the 


storm. Whole communities were com- 
pletely obliterated. Large sections of 
beautiful homes were’ reduced _ to 


shambles. 


The Summer Dwellings 

The most distressing feature in con- 
nection with insurance adjustments are 
those Summer dwellings which did carry 
windstorm insurance and which were first 
damaged by the wind but later were 
completely destroyed by the tidal wave 
and flood—the plants which carried 
sprinkler leakage but no windstorm in- 
surance and which suffered severe water 
damage to buildings and contents from 
broken sprinkler equipment during the 
early part of the hurricane. In some 
cases sprinkler leakage damage occurred 
even before the high wind caused dis- 
cernible damage to either the building 
or the sprinkler equipment therein. 

Broadly speaking, insurance companies 
are denying liability for claims of this 
nature on the basis of the exclusions 
in the windstorm and sprinkler leakage 
policies. 

However, since the final treatment of 
such losses has been left to individual 
companies, we understand that many 
companies are taking a very broad and 
liberal attitude in adjusting these claims 
with a sympathetic understanding and 
consideration for the exigencies of the 
particular case. Other companies are 
flatly refusing to consider any merit in 
such losses and are standing pat on the 
terms of their policies. Needless to say, 
agents are pretty grateful to the compa- 
nies which are taking the broader view 
and are showing their appreciation in a 
tangible way. 

In spite of the hazard of water soaked 
light and power lines and_ electrical 
equipment and the use of candles, lan- 
terns and open lights, no serious fires 
have occurred since the storm. Every 
possible precaution has been taken by 


authorities to prevent such a further 
disaster. ; 
Thanks, however, to insurance com- 


panies and to their loyal corps of ad- 


justers, field men and agents, losses 
which were covered by insurance were 
adjusted rapidly and sympathetically. 


Hundreds of claims have already been 
settled but many yet are in process. 
Silver Lining 

There is always a silver lining to the 
worst calamity, if one can but see it. 
Work has been given to thousands of 
unemployed, all classes of contractors 
are still overworked. Quantities of new 
merchandise has been purchased. Insur- 
ance offices have been and are still work- 
ing long hours with additional personnel 
to now provide adequate and available 
insurance protection. I am sorry to say 
that after the storm loopholes were found 
in much insurance carried. Every for- 


C. A. Ludlum 


(Continued from Page 62) 


of the cruise, didn’t tie himself up with 
any of the groups on the boats who usu- 
ally are formed because they have simi- 
lar interest and who frequently do not 
like each other. Thus, the smoking room 
crowd hasn’t much use for the white 
necktie fellow voyagers, and vice versa. 
The cosmopolites scorn the provincials 
and in turn are scorned. Ludlum made 
up his mind he was going with all of 
them. When with a cocktail crowd he 
did not say he was a teetotaler and 
when with the non-abstainers (as they 
are called in England) he did not insist 
upon having  old-fashioneds. Lonely 
spinsters on the ship received just as 
much attention from him as he gave the 
widows and the debutantes. If a racon- 
teur pulled a double entendre or sang a 
Dwight Fiske shocker he appeared the 
most fascinated of the auditors, but, on 
the other hand, if a Sunday school su- 
perintendent grabbed the lapel of his 
coat and talked for half an hour about 
the marvelous boys and girls who turned 
out to hear him every Sunday he not 
only listened intently, but apparently 
wanted to hear more. 

Ludlum enjoyed this trip and the peo- 
ple on it so much that since then he has 
made two other circles of the world, 
and these have included many side trips 
into the interior after the boat reached 
various ports. " 
Next Trip 

Has he had enough of travel? No, in- 
deed. The other night at the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York 
dinner where he sat with Julian Lucas, 
Julian S. Myrick, James Lee Loomis, 
Fthelbert I. Low, William C. Schiff and 
Henry W. Brown (insurance men), he 
told the writer that he is all set to go 
to Panama Canal in January. and from 
Balboa he will sail down the West Coast 
of South America and through the 
Straits of Magellan back to New York. 
He will not stop in Florida to find the 
Ponce de Leon Springs because he has 
already drunk deeply at its fount. He 
lives in Jamaica, N. Y. 


R. F. Rieder Forty Years 
With America Fore Group 





Last evening Secretary Raymond F. 
Rieder, in charge of New Jersey for 


the fire insurance companies of the 
America Fore Group, was guest of honor 
at a dinner held at the Newark Athletic 
Club. The dinner was given by his field- 
men and others in the department which 
he supervises and was in observance of 
his fortieth anniversary with the com- 
panies. Vice-President William F. Doo- 
ley was present from the home office, 
and Charles C. Lyon, manager of the 
Newark branch office of the Niagara Fire, 
attended, in addition to the fieldmen of 
the organization and the staff of Mr. 
Rieder’s department at the home office. 
New Jersey State Agent John N. Ochs 
presided as toastmaster and presentation 
of a carafe set to Mr. Rieder was made 
by A. H. Kiessling. Mr. Rieder was also 
presented with a hand engrossed testi- 
monial signed by all present. 





ward looking agent is now analyzing his 
entire business and acquainting cus- 
tomers with every pertinent form of in- 
surance protection. 

Fortunately for weeks 
storm, beautiful warm 
vailed which materially helped in the 
work of rehabilitation. Then came the 
heartening election which gave the state 
the needed assurance of better times. 
Already business is better in Rhode 
Island 

We here in Rhode Island can now 
visualize somewhat, the flood and hurri- 
cane disasters which have overtaken 
other sections of the country, from time 
to time and sympathize with the people 
in those areas and be thankful that our 
catastrophe was no more devastating 
and lasting. 


following the 
weather pre- 


BLN. Cieitie Elected 
President of Rossia 


CHANGE IS EFFECTIVE DEC. 31 
Carl F. Sessbeha, Sou President and 
Chairman, Will Continue in 
the Latter Post 


Carl F. Sturhahn, president and chair- 
man of the board of Rossia of America, 
has tendered his resignation as president, 
effect ve December 30, 1938, but will 
continue as chairman of the board of 


directors. This action has been contem- 


piated by Mr. 


Sturhahn for some time 





B. N. CARVALHO 

pas’, but was deferred pending the com 
pletion on November 22 of his thirty- 
fif.h year of continuous service with the 
Rossia organization. 

Bertram N. Carvalho, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Rossia, who is thoroughly 
familiar with its affairs, having been con- 
nected with it in an official capacity 
for the past thirty years, will succeed 
Mr. Sturhahn as president 

The Rossia has enjoyed the cor 
of the leading American and 
companies since its establishment in 
1904, and has written over $250,000,000 
in premiums during Mr. Sturhahn’s ten- 
ure of office. The foreign business has 
been entirely discontinued Mr. Stur- 
hahn is highly regarded as a leading re 
insurance official as well as being popular 
throughout the insurance fraternity 


Thirty Years With Company 

Mr. Carvalho, also head of the Metro- 
politan Fire Reassurance of New York, 
yesterday completed thirty years wit! 
the Rossia, 

Mr. Carvalho joined the United States 
branch of ~ Rossia of St. Petersbur: 
on December 1, 1908, as brat 
Later he became United States manage! 
of the Fire Reassurance - France, and 
in 1932 this company and the Metropol 
tan Fire were merged to f rm the Met 
ropolitan Fire Reassurance. On the oc 
casion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Metropolitan early ‘ast year M1 
Carvalho was honored by his associates 
by presentation, as a tangible record of 
the affection in which he is held, witl 
a bronze figure of a mounter “Bronce 
buster.” This gift took into considera 
tion Mr. Carvalho’s keen interest i 
Western life. 

During the World War, Mr. Carvalh 
served with the A.E.F. in France and 
England and returned a major, and was 
later decor: ited with _ Legio f Honor 
“for services to Fran 


” 


war. 


ifidence 
British 


ch secretary 


EDWARD YERGER ‘HONORED 


Edward Yerger, Sr., 47 vears a local 
agent in Jackson, Miss. was honor cue 
of a banquet given by the fire insurance 
men recently and was presented with 
large silver fruit bowl. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Girard Fire & Mazine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters » Keystone Underwriters 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 


Western Department 











lured under a Loyalty Group Household 
rglary and Robbery policy, will obey that 


mand without any fear of property loss. 


e your clients fully protected? If not,.get 
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town, N. J., 
Fall 


Edwin J. Cole, 


Dunbar, 


chairman; 
Arthur B. 


Numerous leaders in the fire and cas- 


nalty local agency field in different parts River, Mass.; 
of the country have been honored by Omaha, Neb, 
appointment — to standing and special Fire Prevention—Lorren W. Garlichs, 


committees of the National Association — St. 
f Insurance Agents. The chairmen of 
these committees were listed in these 
columns last week. ; 


Joseph, Mo., chairman; Clarence 
Appleby, Providence, Rk. [.; Paul Bis- 
sell, Boston; Ward H. Coble, Bend, Ore.; 
Following is the P. J. McGreevey, Anaconda, Mont.; 


complete personnel of all the com Charles Morris, Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; John 
mittees : I’. Neilson, Englewood, N. J.; Rush P. 
Standing Committees Strong, New Orleans; D. G. Van Gilder, 


John J. 
N. Y., chairman; 


Denver, 
Legislative—P, D. 


Accident Prevention 
Patchogue, 


I< <=. J T., 


Daniel F. 3owen, Baltimore, 


S‘uart Ragland, Richmond, Va.; Warne: 





Wells, Greenwood, Miss. 

Publicity and Education—L. P. Me 
Cord, Jacksonville, Fla. chairman; | 
Munn Boardman, Burl neton, Vt.: Pos 


C. STANLEY STULTS : J SMITH telle Cooper, Deming, N. M 
Dutfus, Rochester, N. Y.; 


Sandpoint, Idaho; Donald B 


Roy A 
Farmin, 


Fresno, \ ? 
Goldsmith, 


Charlotte, 


chairman; G. C 
Calif.; MeAlister 


\ppleton, 
Carson, 


Bittner, 
soedeker, 


\ncona, Reading, Pa.; W. P 
Sandusky, Ohio; M. W. 


Louisville, Ky Charles <A. Dawson, N. C.; Chet V, Davis, Sheridan, Wyo.; San Diego, Calif.; Avery W. Hall, Salis- 
Fargo, N. 1).: Verland M. Haldiman. \. N. Hoffman, Aberdeen, S. D.; John — bury, Md.; H. Donald Holmes, Summit, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; R. V. Hood, Duluth, J. Moffatt, Muskogee, Okla.; Joshua R N. J.; Thomas G Redden, Greensboro, 
Minn.; J. T. Hudson, Spartanburg, Morriss, Texarkana, Texas; Robert M. N. C.; W. Conan Thornton, Fond du 
5. C.; Will S. Keese, Jr., Chattanooga, Pennell, Portland, Maine; Pinchback Lac, Wis. 

Tenn. ; Archie B. Millard, Grand Rapids, Taylor, Pine Bluff, Ark.: R. D. Watts, Special Committees 

Mich Beckley, W. Va , . 
Finance—C. Stanley Stults, Hights- Membership—James M. Crosby, Jr., Rural Agents—R. W, Forshay, Anita, 


FRED J. 


MARSHALL 


a 


V. HERBERT STEWART HERBERT A. FAUNCE 





JOHN J. ROE, JR 
(rand Rapids, Mich., chairman; Ross E 
Coffin, Indianapolis, Ind.; Herbert A 
Faunce, Atlantic City; Dudley F. Giber- 
son, Alton, Ill.; Harry Levant, Eveleth, 
Minn.; Richard H. MeLarry, Dallas, 
Texas; Wayne C. Meek, Seattle; Fred 
A. Moreton, Salt Lake Ci‘y, Utah; 


Now Serving on Committees of 
Agents’ National Association 





ROY A. DUFFUS 

lowa, general chairman, and the follow 
ing regional chairmen Hamilton —§ ¢ 
Arnall Newnan, Georgia; Alex Case 
Marion, Kan.; Fred J. Marshall, East 
Aurora, N. Y.; H. J. Thielen, Sacra 
mento, Calif 

Standard Fire Policy Revision—Lyma 
M. Drake, Chicago, chairman; Herman 
J]. Haas, Atlanta; Archibald J. Smith, 


New York 


Suretv—W. Herbert Stewart, Chicavo 
chairman; Harold W. McGee, Los An 
geles; John L. Tiernon, Buffalo, N. Y 


Another special committee of the Na 
tional Association, which was continue: 
in existence by action taken at the an 
nual meeting in St. Paul, ts the special 
committee on company examinations. | 
is composed of Mr, Menn, now presi 
dent of the association; Archibald ] 
Smith of New York, member of the 
executive committee, and Chet V. Davis 
f Sheridan, Wyo 


] 





EDWIN J. COLI 





“WORKING PRESS” HONORS FIVE 


Luncheon — to Messrs. Axman, 
Mack, Cullen, Roberts and Mrs. Paul 


on 25th Anniversaries 
The “working press” of the insurance 
trade New York 


Journal of Commerce and Chicago Jour- 


journals including 


nal of Commerce, the boys who did up 
the William Street, New 
York, honored five of their own on Mon- 


day at a luncheon held in Block Hall, 
South Willf'am Street. Guests of honor, 


news along 


who have achieved the distinction of 
wenty-five years’ service to their re- 
spective papers, were Clarence Aximan, 


The Eastern Underwriter; L. Alexander 
Mack, The Weekly Underwriter; Thomas 
J. V. Cullen, The Spectator; E. Weston 
Roberts, Insuvance Advocate, and Mrs. 
Nora Vincent Paul, The National Under- 
writer, who was unable to be present. A 
round robin remembrance to Mrs. Paul, 
s'gned by all present, was sent to her. 
The twenty-one attending the affair 
thoroughly enjoyed a reminiscent hour 
and a half as the veterans told of the 
early days. E, M. Ackerman, The In- 
surance Field, who arranged the affair, 
presided and he kept bottled up until the 
very end that his own insurance news- 
paper career started in 1913 with the 
New York Journal of Commerce. Then 
it was his turn to receive a few con- 
gratulations. Oldest in point of service 
in attendance were A. G. Hall, Insur- 
ance Advccate; William S. Crawford, 
New York Journal of Commerce, and 
Charles Fish Howell, The Weekly Un 


derwriter. 


Haseloed Men 


73) 


already, of 


(Continued from Page 

a giraffe. I’m dead 

he roller skating bears. 

Quizzically, my friend eyed me. “A 
circus manager?” 

No, an insurance agent.” I corrected. 

“Fred, is the program chairman of the 


sure, 


” 


annual circus for the benefit of the 
crippled children. For years now, he 
has selected the acts.” 

“It’s revealing,” said my companion, 
“how much good there is in the world. 
I suppose that many of the Hartford 
insurance men are to be so counted.” 


“Oh, yes, the top executives of Hart- 
ford are all civic minded, Richard M. 
3issell, Morgan B. Brainard, James Lee 


Loomis, W. R. Corson, Ross McCain, 
Frazier B. Wilde, Stillman F. West- 
brook, Peter M. Fraser and numerous 


others are all affiliated with the elee- 
mosynary institutions; their work is su- 
perb; their personal interest and _ par- 
ticipation inspiring 

“In addition, so many other Hartford 
insurance men ‘do their lot.” ‘Watty’ 
House, general agent for the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, is an indefatigable 
worker for the Crippled Children’s Home 
and New England governor of the Ro- 
tary Clubs. 

‘Bob Catlin of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety puts his efforts with the Open 
Hearth. ‘Bill’ Raphael, well-known local 
agent, is one of the most sincere charity 
workers in the city. Dan Frazier of the 
Travelers, whose prison welfare work ex- 
tends beyond all human apprehension; 
William Dennison, founder of the Insur- 
ance Society of Hartford, who is state 
chairman of publications for the Chris- 
tian Science Church; Walter Paine, who 
helps ‘boys’—the list is a long, long one. 
One Hartford insurance executive is al- 
most the sole support of a community 
church he attended in his younger days 
—another is sending two boys, not his 
own, through college—the very environ- 
ment of insurance seems to breed char- 
itable thoughts.” 

My companion, now waxing philosophi- 
cal, added, 

guess 
up with some 

“Oh, yes,” 


man is tied 
another.” 


“There goes ‘Joe’ 


every insurance 
interest or 
I assured. 


Hooker, vice-president of the Standard 
Fire, one of whose off insurance activities 
moment 1s In trying, as an execu- 


at the 
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tor, to dispose of Actor Gillette’s castle 
and miniature railroad at Haddam, Conn. 
It has been rumored sold to the Duke 
of Windsor; then to Katherine Hepburn, 
but ‘Joc’ and his associates had to recent- 
ly declare the highest bid at an auction 
as not being sufficient for this very un- 
usual place. 

“And don’t forget J. A. North, ass‘st- 
ant secretary of the Phoen'x. He’s af- 
filiated with the credit men’s activities 
and persuaded the local insurance men to 
join him in keepirg the subject of insur- 
ance at these meetings. 

“That’s Robert Clark, president of the 
Caledonian. He’s a member of the Hart- 
ford Board of Fire -ind 
George Jones of the Rossia—a cont'nued 
Republican representative from West 
Hartford. 

“And that’s Kirby Pratt. one of the 
swellest chaps in Hartford. S lls Efe 
insurance; always has time to help out 
on every drive for a helpful purpose, 
and the ‘official’ Santa Claus at all the 
holiday gatherings 

“That suave, dst’'nguished gentleman 
is Esmund Ewing, v'ce-pros'dent cf the 


Commissioners 


Travelers Fire He’s one of the new 
energetic directors of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce . And speaking 


of out-of-business devotion, the Cham 
ber recently had Isaac F. Marcosson, 





writer and Chief Clerk wanted 





EXPERIENCED fire underwriter with capabilities of Chief Under. 


by smaller fire insurance company 


with Home Office in city of over 400,000. 
Box 1343, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York 





formerly of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Has interviewed dictators and kings, and 
has just published his memoirs, ‘Turbu- 
lent Waters.’ Well, a man at the ban- 
quet said, ‘Pretty soft. He travels the 
world, collects fat lecture fees and book 
royalties.’ However, Mr. Marcosson is 
67, devotes much of his life to a cancer 
prevention foundation and donates. all 
his speaking and writing income thereto.” 

As my friend was absorbing this aside, 
| continued my once overs: 

“There goes Bob Payne of the Trav- 
elers. He collects old music box records; 
has them from small ones up to those 
the size of a manhole cover, He is also 
one of the sponsors of the Engineers 
Club, atop the rail:oad bu'lding, where 
Hartford executives, ‘ncluding many in- 
surance men, build and run miniature 
railroads. 

“Oh, yes,” I added, ere my friend ran 
out on me. “That’s Marcus Potter, rear 
admiral of the Cennecticut River. If it 


——_ 
weren't for Marcus, many a yachtsm 
wouldn’t be so eagerly awaiting the Vi 
tor Boat Show in New York to repla 
their craft lost in the hurricane.” 
“Now, I’ve got you,” chirped my j 
petuous partner. “See that chap—f kn, 
he’s from Boston!” 
“Quite true,” I agreed. 
Belden, secretary of a New Engl, 
public uttlity association. He came fr 
the publicity departments of the Aetp 
the Travelers and Hartford Fire, Ty 
cye specialist got started in a workmy 
compensation rehabilitation unit of o 
of the local companies. See that m 
Jack Welch, secretary of Jack the T; 
Expert—a former insurance man, ‘B 
Rankin, the postmaster; for years } 
was an insurance agent. That you 


“That's Clay} 


man —he’s ‘Bill’ Preston, bond unde 


writer, who every year is the myster'g 
Chinese assistant to Everett Austy 


curator of the Morgan Memorial, in }\ 


annual magic show.” 








70 Pine Street 





OF NEW YORK 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 


| CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,500,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 


Carl Schreiner, President 
A. F. Sadler, Vice President and Secretary 


New York City 
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Rochester Board To 
Elect Officers Dec. 5 

LIKEWISE SEVERAL DIRECTORS 

Local Board Has Conducted Weekly 


Meetings With Average Attendance 
of About Thirty-five Members 





The Underwriters Board of Rechester 
yill hold its annual election of office:s 
and directors on next Monday, Decem- 
ber 5, at a _luncheon meeting at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
The six nominees for directors for Class 
| members, three to be elected for three 
years, are Gilbert =. Amsden, Robert E. 
Friedlich, Thomas A. Sharp, Chester C. 
Champion, Charles R. Mowris, James H. 
Farrell, The two nominees for Class 2 
members, one to be elected for one year, 
are Russell L. Free, Albert J. Lochte. 
For Class 3 members, one to be elected 
for one year, are Howard R. Bacon, Al- 
fred H. Lord. For Class 4 members, one 
to be elected for one year, are Welling- 
ton Potter, Donald W. Saunders. 

Following the election of directors the 
new board of directors will meet and 
elect a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The officers whose 
terms are expiring are Roy A. Duffus, 
president ; Fred W. Townsend, vice-pres- 
ident; Louis Hawes, secretary, and Rob- 
ert M. Markin, treasurer. The directors 
whose terms are expiring are Howard R. 
Bacon, Chester C. Champion, Theodore 
M. Childs, James H. Farrell, Albert J. 
Lochte and Thomas A. Sharp. 

One of the largest attended Friday 
Noon Round Table Meetings held by the 
Underwriters Board of Rochester oc- 
curred last Friday, the speaker being 
George J. Cleary, casualty underwriter 
for the Aetna Casualty & Surety branch 
office. 

The Rochester board has been con- 
ducting such weekly meetings for the 
past year, the average attendance being 
round thirty-five, but the subject for 
last Friday brought out nearly sixty, 
Mr. Cleary speaking on the “New Pre- 
ferred Risk Rating Plan for Private 
Passenger Cars.” 


Standard Fire Po'icy 


(Continued from Page 87) 
in New York City in October and No- 
vember. At those meetings there were 
present representatives of the Insurance 
Departments, of the insurance companies 
and the representatives of insurance as- 
sociations. 

The major changes to be recommended 
at Des Moines will be in the coverage 
clause. The present policy provides for 
insurance against fire. The recommended 
policy in Quebec, which is to be recon- 
sidered in Des Moines, will include cov- 
erage against fire and lightning and 
possibly smoke, smudge and explosion. 
The differences are in simplified condi- 
tions contained in the policy. For in- 
stance, there are simplifications in the 
ownership clause, appraisal clause, riot 
and explosion clauses. 





Charles L. Simpson 


(Continued from Page 63) 
the work of this department was further 
broadened by the restoration of the iden- 
tification service which determines 
whether an applicant for insurance is the 
same person of like name listed in the 
loss information service file. 

Thus from a small beginning the work 
of the Bureau has grown to large pro- 
portions and now requires a staff of 146 
employes. Since its establishment more 
than 21,000,000 adjuster’s loss reports 
have been filed with the Burean by its 
members, Last year the total exceeded 
800,000. 





TO MEET IN JUNE 
_ The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will have its mid-Summer 
meeting, 1939, in San Francisco. 





Career of James J. Hoey 


(Continued from Page 69) 


was a keen observer and friend-maker 
even as a boy. 

He got his first job at the 
Exposition in 1898. He was 20 when 
the family returned to New Yo:k. He 
went to school and studie}] accountins, 
shorthand and typewriting. He got a 
job with the National Railay Publica- 
tion Co. at a salary of $8 per week. 
He wanted to be a lawyer, s» for some 
years attended night school in order to 
get his regents’ counts to enter law 
school. When his father died, he aban- 
doned the idea of becoming a lawyer 
and went into the insurance business, 
which became his lifetime business c.- 
reer. 

How He Entered Insurance and 
Public Life 

“J'm” Hoey had become active in fra- 
ternal organizations, knew a large num- 
ber of persons for a young man and got 
an insurance broker’s license. That was 
in 1904. He had an office at 206 Broad- 
way, the old Evening Post Building. He 
had been elected Grand Knight of one 
of the fifty-two councils in Greater New 
York of the Knights of Columbus. 

In New York City at the time was a 
paper which had a large circulation, es- 
pecially among the working class of peo- 
ple. It was called the Daily News and 
was owned by Fernando Wood. It had 
no connection with the present paper of 
that name. The Daily News started a 
popularity contest, offering a $1,000 dia- 
mond badge to the most popular Grand 
Knight. “Jim” Hoey had a walk-away, 
which so impressed the Democratic or- 
ganization that he was nominated and 
elected a member of the Assembly in 
1907. He served for five consecutive 
terms. While in the Assembly he served 
as a member of the insurance commit- 
tee and when the Democrats got into 
power he was made chairman of the 
insurance committee. That brought him 
into contact with some of the outstand- 
ing figures in the insurance world who 
came to Albany. One of these was the 
late Edward D. Duffield, then general 
counsel of the Prudential. 

He was largely responsible for the 
enactment of the Equal Pay Law which 
resulted in increased salary for thou- 
sands of school teachers in the City of 
New York. He succeeded in having en- 
acted a law which granted a two weeks’ 
vacation with pay to the per diem em- 
ployes, the street cleaners, dock laborers, 
of which there were many thousands in 
New York City. 

Joins New York State Insurance 
Department 

Mr. Hoey handled all the legislation 
recommended by the New York State 
Insurance Department and had no diffi- 
culty in getting bills put through. The 
first Superintendent with whom he had 
contact was Lou F. Payne. Next came 
Otto Kelsey. Then came William H. 
Hotchkiss, one of the greatest Insurance 
Department heads that this country has 
yet seen. 

Mr. Hoey retired from the Assembly 
in 1911 and William Temple Emmett, the 
new Superintendent of Insurance, made 
him Second Deputy in charge of New 
York activities. Up to that time the 


Omaha 


motivation of the Insurance Department 


was in Albany, but before long New York 
City itself became the center of things 
in the Department. The late Henry D. 
Appleton, Chief Deputy at Albany, was 
astounded by what he termed the “audac- 
ity” of this young fellow who was cutting 
so much red tape, and making so many 
Department decisions in the big city. 
Anyway, James J. Hoey made a_ wide 
reputation as a Deputy Insurance Super- 
intendent, and, from that time, the De- 
partment’s main activities centered about 
New York. 
America Fore Experience 

After serving four years, he was asked 
by the late Henry Evans to join the 
America Fore organization, and he be- 
came executive special agent in charge 





Portrait of James J. Hoey 
by C. Bosseron 


of the local department and of real es- 
tate. In one real estate transaction in- 
volving the purchase of a building and 
a subsequent lease for twenty-five years, 
put through by Mr. Hoey, the America 
Fore made a profit of a million dollars. 
Under Mr. Hoey’s administration the 
local department made unusually large 
gains in premiums. He revised prohibi- 
tive lists, increased coverages and made 
many other important changes in under- 
writing. Mr, Evans subsequently made 
him first vice-president of all the com- 
panies in the fleet. 

Partnership With Bennett Ellison 

After seven years with the America 
Fore Mr. Hoey in 1922 retired to becom« 
associated with the late Bennett Ellison, 
a brilliant young local agent, who had 
been representing the American Eagle 
and several other companies. His father 
was Bennett Wing Ellison, a manufac- 
turer of jewelry, who had been secretary 
of the New York Dock Department. EIl- 
lison was a nephew of Robert E. Dowling, 
New York’s most outstanding real estate 
figure, a man who built many of the 
biggest downtown office buildings, includ- 
ing 165 Broadway, the Chase National 
Bank Building and many others. Robert 
E. Dowling is now president of the City 
Investing Co. with vast real estate 
holdings. Hoey & Ellison soon began to 
take on additional companies and grew 
steadily in importance and are now one 
of the leading agencies in the country. 

Mr. Ellison died last year, but the 
agency continues as Hoey & Ellison. 

Prominent in Public Life 

For many years Mr. Hoey has been 
one of the most prominent figures in the 
New York political arena. He was a 
protege and friend of the late Charles 
F. Murphy, at one time leader of Tam- 
many Hall, Mr. Murphy entrusted him 
with the management of the campaigns 
of Supreme Court judges, mayors, and 
governors, and after Mr. Murphy died 
Mr. Hoey continued as an _ executive 
campaign manager, his biggest job being 
the management in 1928 of the campaign 
of Alfred E. Smith for President of the 
United States. While John J. Raskob 
of General Motors was the titular head 


of the campaign, as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, the 
campaign was handled by Mr. Hoey, 


who had been selected for the post by 
Governor Smith himself. 

Mr. Hoey managed the campaigns of 
two-thirds of the judges now sitting in 
the Supreme Court, First Department. 
He also managed the campaign of John 
P. O’Brien when the latter ran for mayor 


of New York City the first time and was 
elected. Mr. Hoey and Mayor O’Brien 
became at odds and the insurance man 
ran for borough president of Manhattan 
in 1933 on what was called the “McKee 
Recovery Ticket.” This split in the 
Democratic organization was responsible 
for the election of Mayor La Guardia. 
Mr. Hoey was defeatcd, but he had a 
swell time. He roamed the c'ty at night 
making from five to seven speeches every 
evening, sometimes starting in the “silk 
stocking” district of Park Avenue and 
winding up in colored Harlem. His talks 
were eloquent and interestng. All the 
voters he addressed as his pals; he got 
real receptions, but even though he lost 
it did not hurt his insurance business. 
Philanthropic Activities 

Mr. Hoey has been for many years 
very much interested in philanthropic 
and charitable activities. He has been 
a member of the board of dircctors of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., of 
which Herbert Hoover is now honorary 
chairman of the board. He has been on 
that board for more than ten years. He 
is a trustee of St. John’s Guild, which 
ma‘ntains a hospital on Staten Island 
for small children and maintains a recre- 
ation service with its own boat for the 
mothers and children of the tenements 
during the Summer time. He has been 
active in the Knights of Columbus, a 
charitable and philanthropic institution, 
for more than forty years, and because 
of that interest he was made a Knight 
of St. Gregory by the Pope. He is a 
member of the Manhattan, New York 
Athletic, National Democratic, Catholic, 
and of the Oakland Golf Club of Bay 
Shore, Long Island. 

Mr. Hoey was formerly president of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, a char- 
itable and patriotic soc’ety, which was 
established by the Irish officers of Wash- 
ington’s army. The first president of 
the society was General Stephen Moy- 
lan, aide to General Washington. One 
of the possessions which Mr. Hoey treas- 


ures most is an original letter which 
(;seneral Washington sent to General 
Moylan, thanking him for the medal 


of the society and expressing apprecia- 
tion of the great help by Irish soldiers 
given him in the fight for independencs 
This letter was found by Mr. Hoey in 
Philadelphia while on a visit to that city 
Collector of Internal Revenue 

\s a tax collector Mr. Hoey could not 
be closer to big business as his district 
runs from the Battery to Twenty-third 
Street, which, of course, includes Wall 
Street, all the downtown skyscrapers, 
homes of many of the greatest corpora- 
tions in the U. S. A. In 1937 his Internal 
Revenue district collected $510,000,000 
As Collector of Internal Revenue he plays 
no favorites. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance in Washington and throughout the 
country. 

Asked about his plans for the future 
Mr. Hoey said to the writer: “I am goin 


to get more sleep. I promised my sisters 
T would.” 


D. U. Gurney Now Connected 
With Jones & Whitlock, Inc. 


D. U. Gurney yesterday joined Jones 
& Whitlock, Inc. 115 William Street, 
following a long association with Chubb 
& Son. He became connected with the 
Chubb office in 1919 and at the time of 
his resignation this week was engaged in 
business development. Prior to this ac- 
tivity his entire time was spent in the 
loss department. Mr. Gurney has de- 
voted practically all of his career to in- 
land marine and has a sound working 
knowledge of the business. 

His new duties with Tones & Whitlock, 
Inc., will consist principally of servicing 
the Eastern agents of the companies 
represented by this organization. Jones 
& Whitlock, Inc., established in 1840 and 
entering their ninety-ninth vear, is the 
oldest inland marine office of its kind in 
this country and are United States in- 
land marine managers for the American 
Home Fire, Globe & Rutgers Fire, Han- 
over Fire and Insurance Co. of the State 
of Pennsylvania, 
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vear. However, he played in five pro- became a part of the America Fore or- football coaches, but a very fin 

cael ’ ; “sate : és ' é y fine 

Brokers Study Problem ’ fessional games. He then became a_ ganization. Mr. Cagle told Mr. Culver ter and personality. chara 
Of Return Commissions professional football player and for three and Mr. Dooley that he was going to Incidentally, the general 

years was with the New York Giants. get out of football as soon as he could that “Red” Cagle got his 





. MPressigy 
nickname be. 





When a broker should and should not }{¢ bought a half interest in the Brook- sell his half interest in the Dodgers, He cause of the color of his hair igs 
return commissions in addition to un lvn Dodgers and played on that team for did this, and was appointed special agent — curate. He is not auburn-thates 
earned premiums to assured on can two years, : of | the Niagara Fire. ; . When he mane building his early footie 
elled policies is the subject of a study _After those fourteen years of playing Mr, Cagle aS admirer of the reputation at Southwestern College ; 
a Cagle decided he had had enough, and late Knute Rockne, Notre Dame foot- Louisiana the flying “Red Grange 
being conducted by the Insurance Bro his friend Elliott Peck of Wey & Her- ball coach. He was first attracted to the University of Illinois was > ’ 
kers Association of New York. A com rick, insurance brokers, took him to call Rockne when he found that the latter, standing football player of America, Maj 
mittee consisting of George Dwight of on Bernard M. Culver, president, and following a West Point-Notre Dame Southwestern it became popular to, 


tebe “ ; : - : on 0 ref 
William F. Dooley, vice-president, Amer- game, called on the West Point team to Cagle as “Red” because the Studen 


Francis C. Carr & Co.; Reube n E. Kipp ica Fore, The Herrick family had been and congratulated it on its playing, and faculty there regarded him as ; 

of DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan, and C. O prominent in the Niagara Fire, of which whether it won or lost. Cagle regarded of the first magnitude—their own “R 
Pate of Pate & Robb, are preparing a Mr. Culver was vice-president before it Rockne not only as the greatest of all Grange. The name stuck. = : 
report on this problem, according to the Follow 


Insurance Broker-Age, publication of the of Great 
brokers’ association. The report may Parliame 
include a suggested code of practice to duced “t 
govern return of commissions. : 
The charge is made that some brokers carrying 
have been paying tco low returns to as- ance it 
sureds while others have been making Insuranc 
excess returns, including commissions al- large pa 
ready earned. In some cases, it is con- 4 mane 
tended, the payment of return commis- be pre: 


is emboc 
and pig 
since. tl 
English 
the mat 
as folloy 


sion by a broker amounts to an illegal 
rebate, and it is merely the generality 
f the custom which prevents such action 
being punished 
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. the forn 

game at the Yale Bowl in 1926. He sented. 
never previously played before a crowd been pt 
of more than 20,000 people. There were deemed 


with th 


80,000 in the Yale Bowl I asked Cagle he accc 
I a 


what effect such a great crowd had on 


tion of 
a player, as I have often wanted to ask many d 
this question of a football star. fectually 
: ; account 
Cagle says that when actual play is — 
“4 , ae form p' 
in progress “you, of course, are oblivious passes 
of the crowd, your thoughts being con- show t 
centrated entirely on the game. Your three-y! 
: ai 
thrill is when you first appear on the . 
: . : with e 
gridiron and you begin to be influenced trend o 
subconsciously by the scene, the cheer- can be 
ing and the excitement. This subcon- The 
sciousness gets working and you are ee 
ape and th 
stimulated to do your best. The prin- other < 
ciple is the same in converse as when lumped 
you appear before a small crowd and “previo 
the scene is drab and spirit is lacking.” : ' claims 
\ll games with the Navy were great - Ra BAS : vages < 
games as far as Cagle was concerned. . is to 
The Army and Navy game is the tops D is S th S > h A be A\ V/ miums 
for either team and for the nation. One uring e panis re merican ar column 
reason is that there probably is no one form is 


present at such an event who has not 


had a relative or some close friend of Atlantic Served American Shipping +" 








é ie. les 
the family serving or who has served and di 
in the U. S. Army or the U. S. Navy by whi 
Therefore, every person at such a game well as 
is a partisan and keyed to a high pitch ation 
of excitement. Furthermore, both student Crumbling Empire N the days of 98 when “Remember the Maine!” echoed a ] it show 
bodies are commanded by West Point é A —_ . - profital 
or Annapolis to appear at the game and The Battle of Manila was the first major con- merica’s watchword, Atlantic for more than half a century, had by reit 
to participate in the maneuvers, the flict in the Spanish American War. On May 1, been a leader in the field of marine insurance. Today after nearly J Deen t 
only absentees being those in hospitals. 1898, at 5:41 a.m., the American fleet under : . nie : net pr 
\nother reason why the Army and Commodore George Dewey in the flagship a century in business . . . Atlantic offers the same type of service on that th 
Navy game of 1926, when Cagle was a “Olympia” opened fire on the Spanish shi if it t 
Navy £ * ay as « j Spanish ships . ' : pEnoneey is 
plebe,” proved inspiring was because under Admiral Montojo. The entire Spanish fire and other Ps ure 
age was the ge ha “+ fleet was sunk or destroyed. The injury to Atlantic is operated for the benefit of its participating policy- =? 
“leld, ucago, on e lake tron '© American ships was slight. No Americ: : . — sesserieie 
ittendance was 110,000, There are many re i nealing ae holders who share in profits without liability for assessment... | years 
a4 , ie were killed and only seven were wounded. 
things about that 1926 game which were 4 — a 7 “nee individual lici 
outstanding as far as Cagle is concerned. By August l2a preliminary peace treaty had regar ess Oo Oss experience on individua po icies. 
His old football coach from Southwest- been signed. Spain gave up the last remnant Atlantic policies offer your clients the three essentials of modern | . 4"° 
ern, Tom Mobley, came to see the game of her colonial empire. The Unired States : y ae . 's the 
as did his father from Lake Charles, La., acquired a large interest in the affairs of insurance... broker service... profit participation ...non-assessability, which, 
and his fathe r had never seen a football Cuba and annexed Puerto Rico G . . to Sut 
; ‘ tbe -uba, @ ) , Guam, and . ; ’ 4 = a on : 
game before. In that game the Navy the Philippines. plus Atlantic’s prompt and ungrudging loss adjustments. f ma 
was leading 14 to 0. Then the Army suranc 
tied the score. In the third period Cagle ( ) . ¢ It rea 
ran forty five vards for a touchdown SA tHlautic of ers the - the b 
The scene was terrifically exciting. Later, 4 . “or | a 
Navy came back and the final score was ollowing policies: | A NON-ASSESSABLE I matte 
21 to 21 . ‘ ' oe : any ¢ 
In 1927 playing against Notre Dame, FIRE - « AUTOMOBILE | PROFIT PARTICIPATING Chartered 1842 dredge. 
Cagle in the first four minutes made a YACHT ¢« REGISTERED MAII LEGAL RESERVE which 
4 . 4 4 i i “ | rg’ nd ml . 
sixty-seven yard run. That year Art [WE 7_BI 1E | MUTT UAI INSURAN TE CO mre 
piaty-Seven yard run.” That year Army JEWELRY-FUR * MARINE _ | insurance company 4 s CE Y oo. 





After leaving West Point “Red” Cagle OT HER PERSONAL PROPERTY | Atlantie Building: 49 Mall Sirecl. New York nrope 
went to Mississippi State, Starkville, DOMESTIC FRANSPORTATION ra 
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Major Reforms in Marine Business 


Expected From New British Bill 


Following mention by King George VI 
oi Great Britain in his address opening 
Parliament that measures will be intro- 
duced “to amend the law relating to the 
carrying on of the business of insur- 
ance” it is believed in London that the 
Insurance Undertakings Bill, dealing in 
large part with marine insurance, 
be presented for consideration. This bill 
is embodied in a report prepared in 1927 
and pigeon-holed for various 
since that date. The Policy-Holder, 
English insurance contemporary, outlines 
the main reforms contained in that bill 


as follows 

The most important reform which the 
bill aims at effecting in the marine mar- 
ket is undoubtedly the standardization of 
the form in which accounts must be pre- 
sented. Hitherto marine accounts have 
been published in any form that was 
deemed suitable by individual companies, 
with the result that in manv instances 
the accounts afforded no reliable indica- 
tion of underwriting results, while the 
many diverse forms of presentation ef- 


will 


reasons 


fectually prevented comparison of the 
accounts published in any year. The 
form prescribed by the bill will, if it 


passes through Parliament unamended, 
show true underwriting results on a 
three-year basis, and will also enable the 
accounts of companies to be compared 
with each other, so that the general 
trend of business throughout the market 
can be ascertained. 

The system adopted is to keep pre- 
miums and claims for the current year 
and the last preceding year separate, 
other settlements and premiums being 
lumped together under a third heading 
“previous years.” The form provides for 
claims to be shown “net” i.e., less sal- 
vages and reinsurance recoveries, but it 
is to be presumed that additional pre- 
miums will be shown in the appropriate 
columns. The one point on which the 
form is open to criticism is that it only 
provides for premiums to be shown net, 
ie. less returns, reinsurances, brokerage 
and discount. The Continental system 
by which premiums are shown gross, as 
well as net, is really a much better indi- 
cation of true underwriting results since 
it shows whether the original business is 
profitable or whether profits are obtained 
by reinsurance. Tt has, however, always 
been the English practice to show only 
net premiums, and it is a great thing 
that the form of accounts in the bill will, 
if it becomes law, end the undesirable 
“fire model” of publishing accounts un- 
der which all settlements are shown in 
bulk instead of being divided up into the 
vears to which they attach. 


Marine Business Defined 


feature of the bill 
's the definition of “marine business” 
which, it would seem. is not intended 
to supplant the definition of a contract 
f marine insurance in the Marine In- 
surance Act but rather to supplement it 
It reads “Marine business, that is to say. 
the business of effecting contracts of 
Imsurance upon the following subject 
matters of insurance, namely: ‘vessels’ of 
any description, including barges and 
dredgers, freights and other interests 
which may be leeally insured by, in, or 
in relation to vessels, cargoes and 
'reights, goods, wares, merchandise and 
'roperty of whatever description insured 
‘or any transit by land and water, or 
both, and whether or not including’ ware- 


Another excellent 


house risks or similar risks in addition 
or as incidental to such transit.” | 
This is a very comprehensive defini- 
tion, and it should be noted that in- 
cludes such interests as “disbursements” 


and “premiums” under other interests 
which may be legally insured in _ rela- 
tion to vessels, etc. The one point on 
which some doubt may arise is how a 


guarantee of a film production can be 
brought within the definition of the act, 
seeing that such insurances are unde r- 
stood to have been written in the marine 
departments of some companies, but of 
course that was before the bill was likely 
to come before Parliament. 
The Policy—A New Definition 

The definition of a policy in the bill 
is quite different from the definition in 
the Stamp Act, which is that a policy of 
insurance includes every writing whereby 
a contract of insurance is made or agreed 
to be made or is evidenced. The bill’s 
definition is “Any document in whatever 
form constituting or evidencing a con- 
tract of insurance under which an in- 
surer undertakes liability,” and it would 
be interesting to know what influenced 
those who drafted the bill to make them 
depart from an acceptéd formula which 
does not appear open to criticism. An 
important provision of the bill in con- 
nection with documents is that “A docu- 
ment shall, save as in this act otherwise 
expressly provided, be deemed to be 
sufficiently signed by a person if his 
name is printed or otherwise inserted 
thereon in such a manner as to make it 
appear that he is responsible for the con- 
tents thereof.” 


This, it would seem, provides for the 
system by which the facsimile of the 
underwriting agent’s signature is ap- 


pended to the stamp of his syndicate on 
a Lloyd’s policy, but it is questionable 
whether it would render a “slip” a docu- 
ment within the meaning of the act, since 
the use of the word “name” would seem 
to exclude the admission of an initial as 
a binding signature. Since in any case 
a slip is not binding in law this prob- 
ably does not matter, but it is a great 
pity that while the act was being draft- 
ed provision was not made for some 
means bv which a slip could be made 
legal binding as well as binding in honor. 
This does not mean that it is sugge sted 
that any responsible underwriter in 
cither the company market or at Lloyd’s 
would ever repudiate his initial, but it 
would sometimes facilitate business if 
slip could be stamped and thus made 
legally binding instead of having to pre- 
pare a policy. Indeed, were it possible 
to stamp a slip, an enormous amount of 


detail work could be eliminated both in 
brokers and in company Offices. 
Reinsurance Problem 

The bill was drafted before the con- 
troversy over unstamped treaties arose; 
and legal decisions in the National bene- 
fit and other cases proved that there was 
at least one direction in which the exist- 
ing law could well be amended. Whether 
it will be thought fit to amend the bill 
so as to make it possible for marine re- 
insurance treaties to be free of duty, or 
if this be not possible, to make the 
stamping of them a rational and reason- 
able process, it remains to be seen. The 
opportunity is there, and surely it would 
not be a very difficult matter to provide 
that a liquidator of a company could ad- 
mit claims under reinsurance treaties, 
even if there were no stamped policy 
under which such claims could be made. 
It might even be possible to give a liqui- 
dator the power to issue a stamped policy 
in respect of risks accepted but not “on 
stamp,” and no one would be very great- 
ly the worse for this, while many would 
benefit from some such provision. Doubt- 
less this and other matters will be de- 
bated when the bill is before Parlia- 
ment, however, and then there will be a 
further opportunity for comment. 





New York City’s Largest 
Fireboat Goes Into Service 


The Fire Fighter, New York City’s 
newest, largest and fastest fireboat, of- 
ficially went into service recently when 


she took up her position at the sea wall 
at the Battery as Engine Company 57. 
The new piece of equipment, which al- 
ready had displayed its firefighting prow- 
ess in tests in the Hudson River, relieves 
the fireboat John J. Harvey, which will 
henceforth be stationed at the Marine 
Division of the Fire Department at the 


foot of Bloomfield Street, East River. 
Capt. Patrick Wynn, former comman- 
der of the fireboat William L. Strong, 


is the commander of the new boat, which 
the Fire Department proudly claims is 
the “biggest, most powerful and fastest 
in the world.” Launched August 26 at 


Staten Island, it was delivered to the 
Fire Department on October 24. The 
boat is 134 feet long, propelled by two 
1,500 horsepower Diesel electric motors 


and has a maximum pumping capacity of 
22,000 gallons per minute at a 150-pound 
pressure and 10,000 gallons a minute at 
300-pound pressure 





POLICY EXCEPTIONS UPHELD 

An automobile theft policy excepted 
theft by any person in insured’s employ- 
ment. A comprehensive coverage en- 
dorsement extended the coverage to any 
other direct loss or damage to the auto- 
mobile except damage caused 
by collision and other exceptions speci- 
fied. It was held that the endorsement 
did not cover the wreckage of the car 
when the keys were stolen by the chauf- 
feur who usually drove the car and used 
it for his own purposes, leaving it 
wrecked in another state, about fifteen 
miles from the place where it was stolen 
Lockwood y. State Farm Mut. Auto 
mobile Ins, Co.. Alabama Court of Ap- 
peals, 181 So. 509; certiorari denied by 
\labama Supreme Court, 181 So. 511 


loss or 


Court Case on Measure of Damage 


An insured automobile was lost or 
stolen through the alleged negligence of 
a parking garage with which it was 
parked. At the time of the the 
car was worth $900. The insurance 
company paid the owner, who was in- 
sured against theft, $850 in satisfaction 
of its Within four months after 
loss the car was recovered in a damaged 
senile and was “to some extent” re- 
paired at a cost of $54, and sold to the 
highest bidder for $455, thus causing the 
insurance company a net loss of $450, 
for which it sought recovery in an action 


loss 


loss. 


against the owner of the garage. 
The Louisiana Court of Appeals, Po- 
tomac Ins. Co. v. Blaise, 181 So. 629, 


was in the 
defendant 


found as a fact that the car 


defendant’s possession when 


claimed it was not. Therefore, it held, 
defendant’s denial of possession of the 


car precluded the idea of any care 
being bestowed upon its safekeeping. 
“He could not have been careful to 
preserve it, if he did not know he had 
it.” Therefore, he was guilty of neg- 
ligence. 

The measure of damages for which 


defendant was liable, however, was held 
to be the cost of the repairs necessary 
to restore the car to its condition before 
the theft, there being no claim for 
of use of the car. The only damage 
proven was the repair damage, $54, to 
which the plaintiff’s recovery was held 
limited, since it could recover no more 
than insured could if he had sued the 
garage owner, 


loss 


INSOLVENCY INVESTIGATED 


Former Lloyd’s Underwriter’s Troubles 
Are Held Unconnected With His 


Insurance Business 


At the first meeting of the creditors 
of Alfred Methuen, former Lloyd’s un- 
derwriter, it was revealed that his in- 


solvency had nothing whatever to do with 
his Lloyd’s business, Mr. Methuen hav- 
ing resigned his membership of Lloyd’s 
some years ago. H. H. Gaine, official 
receiver, reported that Mr. Methuen had 
lodged a statement which showed his lia- 
bilities at £104,869 ($524,345), of which 
£60,702 ($303,510) was expected to rank 
for dividend. The assets of £1,168 ($5,- 
840), however, have been entirely ab- 
sorbed by preferential claims. 
According to Mr. Methuen’s statement, 
he first became connected with Lloyd’s 


in 1889. In 1921 he formed a syndicate 
of his own and made good soaiia during 
the next four years. He then met a 
Francis Corrigan, who was recently ar- 


rested in connection with charges arising 


out of an alleged customs fraud. Mr 
Corrigan sought his assistance in con- 
nection with a plan for trading with 
China. Mr. Methuen attributed his fail- 


ure to his having been involved in trans- 
actions with Corrigan and to losses on 


the stock exchange. F. S. Salaman, 
chartered accountant, has been appoint 
ed trustee of the estate. 





Measure of Damage Case 


In Kellogg v. National Fire of Hart 
ford, 280 N.W. 485, an action on ac : 
lision policy, the only question was tl 
measure of damages. The ‘eal 


claimed $1,000, a jury gave a verdict for 
$950, and the insurance company ap- 
pealed. It claimed that insured’s recov- 
ery was limited to $50, the amount of 
loss insured under the deductible clause 
agreed he would stand in event of any 
collision, because of the fact that insured 
had made a trade with an automobik 
dealer for a new car. 

The Iowa Supreme Court rejected the 


company’s claim because there was evi 
dence that the car could not be repaired 
and that before the accident it was 
worth more than $1,800 and after the 
accident it was worth only $600. Th 
evidence was held to support the jury's 
verdict for $950 and judgment thereon 


was affirmed. 


Gold Shipments to U. S. 
Substantial for the gold 
shipments from Great Britain to the 
United States by the Dutch liner, Veen- 
dam, and the German liner, Westernland, 
which sailed by Southampton November 
12 and 13 respectively, were taken out 
just before the departure of the vessels 
It is understood that each vessel car 
ried a consignment of about £1,000,000 
Reinsurances for the marine risk were 
effected at the normal rate of one shill 
addition the 


coverages 1 


ing per £100, and in wal 
risk was covered, the normal rate for 
which is one shilling threepence per £100 


Another important shipment oad COV 
ered is one of £1,500,000 from Argentina 
to New York in the British liner, West 
ern Prince, 

SURPLUS ; LINE BROKERS ASS'N 

\ request of Insurance Commissionet 
William A. Sullivan of Washington that 
he encourage the foundation of a Sut 
plus Line Brokers Association in Wash 
ington has been made by the Insurance 


Agents’ League of Washington. Action 
favoring the proposal was taken at an 
executive meeting. A formal resoluti 

was adopted and submitted to the Com 
missioner. An explanation of the plan 
for formulating the Surplus Line Bro 
kers Association was offered by W. Rk 


Lownsbery, assistant manager of Swett 


& Crawford. 
AUGUST J. BLANKEN DIES 


August J. Blanken, 56, of Grantwood, 


N. J., insurance and real éstaté producer, 
died of a heart attack last week He 
had lived in Grantwood for fourteen 
years. 
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General Drop in Auto 
Rates for N. Y. State 


RECAME EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 1 


Preferred Risk Rating ating Plas Also Starts; 
Pink Points to Significance 
of Rete Decrease 

Lower bodily injury , and P.D. liability 
insurance rates became effective Decem- 
ber 1 in New York State much to the 
delight of the insurance buying public. 
The new rates, as filed by the National 
of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers and the Mutual C asualty Insur- 
ance Rating Bureau and approved by 
Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink, represent an estimated saving in 
cost of between $2,000,000 and $2,250,000 
during the next twelve months. The 
recently announced preferred risk rating 
plan, applicable to private passenger car 
owners, also became effective December 1. 
In New York City careful car drivers 
will be charged a combined premium vi 


Bureau 


$80.50 as the Class A rate for bodily 
injury and P.D. instead of the present 
rate of $94. 50. The rate for the same 


coverage in 1932 was as high as $129. 
“This gratifying drop in insurance costs 


reflects the public response to safety 
measures already taken and other im- 
provements, as the rates are actually 


based on the experience incurred on in- 
sured automobiles,” said the Superin- 
tendent, who expressed the hope that 
the new rating plan would bring about 


even greater improvement in_ traffic 
safety conditions and even lower insur- 
ance costs to the public. Car drivers 


who do not merit the preferred status 
and rate will be surcharged 10% or 15% 
more than the above rates, depending 
on their accident record. 

The rate reduction is 
tically in every district 
state, notably in Cortland, 
sau County, Niagara Falls, 
Dutchess County, Poughkeepsie, 
and Utica. 

The revised rates are ap plicable to 
all new and renewal policies written to 
become effective on or after December 
1. Provision has also been made for 
applying the preferred risk plan and new 
rates to policies effective between October 
1 and November 30. Such policies may 
be endorsed, or canceled and rewritten 
provided a pro rata charge is made from 
the effective date of the policy to Dec. 1. 

Producers to Use Two New Forms 
Companies have sent out to their pro- 
ducers two forms for use in connection 
with the preferred risk plan—an appli- 
cation form and an accident record re- 
quest and report form. The latter is 
for use between companies in verifying 
the accident record of the assured during 
the experience period. The application 
form is required for all risks subject to 
the plan—if the writing company does 
not possess the complete data covering 
the experience period which is 21 months. 
On all new business the application blank 
may be signed by the producer, providing the 
applicant has been insured during the entire 
‘xperience period for both Bodily Injury and 
P.D. liability insurance in a company author- 
ized to do business in New York State. Under 
other conditions this blank must be signed by 
Se applicant and certified to by the agent, 
broker or solicitor submitting the risk. 

' n renewal business, if the writing company 
las carried the risk for the entire experience 
Period there is no need for application. If, for 
a portion of the experience period, the ris‘ 
3 been insured for both Bodily Injury and 
I D. by another carrier authorized to transact 
ness in New York State, the application may 
<9 signed by the applicant's representative, or 
the information as to names of other carriers 
and dates of coverage furnished. In all othr 


ses an application signed by the insured is 
t ecessary, 


general prac- 
throughout the 
Ithaca, Nas- 
Westchester, 
Rome 


JOINS Cc. & .S. 2 ASSOCIATION 
he American Credit Indemnity has 
just been elected a member of the Asso- 
ciation of C. & S. Executives. 














Decrease in Comp. Rates 
Shown in Roeber Report 


COVERS THE YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


National Council’s General Manager 
Expects Revised Experience Rating 
Plan Ready Late in 1939 


The annual report of W. F. Roeber, 
general manager, National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, which may well 
be regarded as an accurate index to the 
latest trends in the workmen’s compen- 
ation field, was received with much inter- 
est at the Council’s annual meeting yes- 
terday in New York City. Significantly 
the report indicates that there has been 
a general decrease in compensation rates 
country-wide this year. Because of an 
“off” legislative year relatively few meas- 
ures affecting compensation procedure 
or costs were introduced, with few b-- 
coming law. Mr. Roeber estimated &ahat 
those amendments which were enacted 
will have only a slight effect on com- 
pensation costs. Referring to the re- 
cently enacted Federal “fair labor stand- 
ard act of 1938,” he felt that “the possib!e 
relation of such legislation to compensa- 
tion insurance remains to be determined,” 
although it may reasonably be expected 
the passage of the Federal act will re- 
sult in additional consideration of sup- 
plementary state acts by the numerous 
state legislatures that will meet in 1939. 


Looking Ahead 


Looking ahead, Mr. Roeber anticipates 
that national pure premium experience, 
through pol’cy year 1936, will be com- 
piled next year, and that revised national 
pure premiums will be available for state 
rate revisions to be filed in 1940. He is 
still strongly of the opinion expressed 
in his 1931 report that it is not neces- 
sary to prepare and distribute country 
wide national pure premium experience 
data every two years. In regard to the 
unit statistical plan, on which the volume 
of data has increased steadily, Mr. Roe- 
ber reported that a complete revision of 
forms had been adopted during the vear. 
“The revised forms,” he said, “have 
brought about greater uniformity in the 
reporting of such data to the various 
statistical organizations; will result in 
oving of expense to the carriers and 
p-omote a greater efficiency on the part 
of carriers in preparation 
unit plan data.” 


and filing of 


Mr. Roeber further reported that 
thirty carriers have discontinued the fil- 
ine of medical cost study data. It is 


still being reported by carriers writing 
of the country-wide compensation 
premiums written by member carriers 
of the Counc'l. The chief problem in 
the case of both this plan and the unit 
statistical plan, he said, was adequate 
storage space for records and punch 
cards. He then spoke of a study of the 
established statistical program completed 
by the Council’s staff last Spring which 
had as its purpose the elimination of any 
items which do not serve a useful pur- 
pose and a reduction in expenses. He 
enumerated the six principal recom- 
mendations made by the actuarial com- 
mittee to the governing committee in 
this connection, which were unanimously 
accepted. 

Experience Rating Plan Revi-ion 

Revision of the experience rating plan, 
now under way, was viewed with much 
interest by Mr. Roeber. The technical 
aspects of the “multi-split” principle have 
been carefully considered by the actu- 
arial committee, he said, and while tenta- 
tive agreement has been reached on the 
princ’ples involved, final action has not 
vet been taken on the plan as a whole. 
When such action is taken a complete 
exposition of the results of the investi- 
gation and recommendations of the ac- 
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Late Casualty News 
The National 
& Surety Agents 


Association of Casualty 
will meet informally 
in Des Moines, December 5, opening 
day of the insurance commissioners’ con- 
vention, and a leading topic of discussion 


will be the proposed model resident 
eency law. Cliff C. Jones of Kansas 
City, president of the association, will be 


present and will report on the results of 
h?s recent New York trip during which 
he conferred with company executives. 
The attitude of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents on this subject is 
awaited with keen interest. 
* 

3ureau of Personal 
Underwriters is ex- 
its participation 


This month the 
Accident & Health 
pected to decide upon 


in the hospitalization field. A report of 
a special sub-committee of the under- 
wr ting commitiee containing the recom- 


the adoption of an ad- 
visory policy has received much study 

At the same time the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference is conducting a fact- 
finding survey of the hospitalization 
situation. Members of its special com- 
mittee are D. J. Trone, Indiana Travelers, 
chairman; C. O. Pauley, Great Northern 
Life; H. P,. Skoglund, North American 
Life & Casualty; E. A. McCord, Illinois 
Mutual Casualty; William Zell, National 
Casualty. 


mendation for 


CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 22 


The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will give its annual Christmas party 
December 22 at Hotel McAlpin. 





tuarial committe ‘e will be made av: ‘il ible. 
In his opinion “any general revision cf 
the experience rating procedure 


cannot be introduced in the various juris- 
dictions before June 30, 1939, at the earh- 
est and possibly not before December 
31, 1939.” 

No new developments with respect to 
a study of the supplementary rating plan 
by Council committees have occurred th’s 
vear. Since the last annual report three 
additional states have approved the prin- 
ciple of retrospective rating, i.e.. Cali- 
fornia, Michigan and New Hampshire, 
and except for the provision of retro- 
spective premium in excess of the stand- 
ard premium, recently adopted, there has 
been no material change in the Council’s 
retrospective rating plan during the past 
vear. 

There has been little change in 
status of the eccupational disease rates 
adopted in 1936, and Mr. Roeber ob- 
served that this “rating plan continues 
to be of rather limited actual usage, 
although it appears to function satisfac- 
torily in those jurisdictions where it is 
of importance in the occupational dis- 
ease rate treatment of foundry risks.” 

Speaking of the standard voluntary 
plan for granting coverage to uninsured 


the 


risks, he said it is now in three new 
states — Kentucky, Maine and New 
Hampshire—but Mr. Roeber noted a 
marked falling off in requests for the 
application of this and other voluntary 
plans. 


Keen Interest Shown in 
1939 A. & H. Week Drive 


AT LUNCHEON | MEETING IN N. Y. 


Nation- Wide Sheen, April 24-29, 
Aimed to Stimulate Sale of Acci- 
dent Insurance; Poster Selected 
If the enthusiasm displayed for thi 

1939 Accident & Health Insurance Week 

at a luncheon meeting of Eastern mem- 

bers of the general committee, held in 

New York, Wednesday, is any indication 


then the week’ s observance, April 24 to 
29 next year, is going to be the best 
ever. Under the able chairmanship of 


Gordon, head of the commit- 


} 


Harold R. 


tee, a number of helpful sales ideas were 
proposed to stimulate the sale of acci- 
dent and health insurance. These in- 
cluded toy balloons for children, pencils, 
envelope stuffers, the “68” button in 
improved design, an essay contest built 


around the “68” idea in which producers 
would compete for an outstanding award 
—such as a trip to the World’s Fair; and 
agents’ a campaign of sales 
letters and display pieces. 

Chairman Gordon put on display many 
of the poster designs submitted in a 
nation-wide contest, and the choice of the 
Easterners was the design captioned “He 
Looked Ahead.” This shows a cheerful 
looking man sitting up in a_ hospital 
bed presumably after an accident. It is 
the creation of J. W. Sayler and J. Rk 
Morris, of the Business ‘Men’ s Assurance: 
of Kansas City, and since this poster was 


also picked by the Western members 
of the general committee the chances 
‘e excellent that it will be the official 


1939 poster. 


The Easterners were favorable to the 
repetition of last year’s EO He nid 
vertising in the insurance trade paper 


and Chairman Gordon expressed his sat. 
isfaction over the effectiveness of this 
advertising. He also pointed to the help 
fulness of advance publicity on the week 
in company house organs. It was gen- 
erally felt that the agent was the focal 
point in the success of the campaign 
The cooperative spirit displayed by th: 
National A. & Association and local 
clubs around the country in previous 
vas stressed by the chairman 

Those present included Harry Prevost and 
Harold M. George, U. S. F. & G.: W } 
Kipp and Clarence A, Palmer, Indemnity 
of N. A.; L. D. Cavanaugh, Federal 
Chicago; L. K. Farrell, Metropolitan 
W. Winslow, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; W. 17 
Yammer and Willard Wesner, Commercial Ca- 
ualty-Metropolitan Casualty; R. W. Pope, Em 
ployers’ Liability. 


CHICAGO FIRM CELEBRATES 
Conkling, Price & Webb, Chicago, cele- 


brated the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
firm’s organization December 1 with a 
dinner attended by about seventy-five 


persons, At the time the firm was organ- 
ized it took on the agency of the London 
Guarantee & Accident. They took on 
the Fidelity & Deposit in 1910. 

The original members of the firm have 
all since died. Lew H. Webb, now the 
senior member, has been with the organi- 
zation since its beginning. 
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Fidelity & Deposit President Nearing Fiftieth Anniversary With That Company Ho | 
Given Distinguished Service to Corporate Suretyship; Regarded by Associates 4 an 
Fountain Head of Surety Wisdom Especially on Legal Side; as Thoughtful in Huma | the” 
Relations as He Is Upright in Business Dealings. fal 


knowlede¢ of corporate suretyship; wh = 


By Wallace L. Clapp 





Corpor } hip is a real, live, ag- 
vessive and essential factor in the finan our perspective was made up of nothiy 
! ynmer mid abric of but vision and faith.’ 
F mercial and 
mr great country—toucn ic as well Reticent About His Own 
as private interests and welfar mW Acccomplishments 
} - 
ractng every phase hmnan endeavor ae : 
iwaversina os ry avente f trade. It During a recent visit with Mr. Milk 
tycad f Drog in Baltimore the writer tried his best; 
Uda ‘ / ( ] 





highest 


tribute to integrity and worth by putting 


vet him talking about the part he ha 
played in solving the many obstacles 
legal and otherwise, which corporate sur 
etyship has had to face. But Mr. Mille 
more interested that afternoon in listey 
ing to a World’s Series baseball broad 
cast, insisted that his contributions ha 
been quite modest He later wrote the 
writer that he would much _ prefer n 
to talk about himself. But others wer 
glad to tell of his accomplishments, an 
among them were Vincent Cullen, n 
president of the National Surety Cor 
who a dozen years ago was vice-pres 
dent of the F. & D. in charge of Greater 
New York; Roscoe R. Gilkey, secretary 


its stamp of endorsement upon thetr legit 
mate enterprises.” 

Thus began a notabl address eleven 
«fore a notabk audience 
The occasion was the joint annual co 
ention of the International Association 

i Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents at White Sulphur Springs. 

Phe speake was ( harle S iN Miller 


resident fi the Fidelity & Dep sit, now 




















nearing his fiftieth milestone in corporate : f . ; treasurer, Surety Association of Ame: 
suretyship which he has served with re- Charles R. Miller surrounded by flowers on occasion of his election to presidency ica: Kennedy R. Owen, vice-president 
irkable distinction. And as he depicted of Fidelity & Deposit on March 13, 1924 Standard Accident. 
the vast labyrinth in which representa . 
tives of corporate suretyshiy nus work, | al wit ‘atorical leader at the Bar of not only his own wane Teen . 
performing duties and discharging obli Ki ie ee Se See pore (Ss ak the tinieedl States , Said Vincent Cullen: “Without th job 
gations of great importance, there was ee WV h 4 ov. Warfield oul’ uently oF benefit of Mr. Miller’s keen legal mit is hi 
no one among his listeners who did n Look to Him For Guidance ethene a Fidelits & Panels ‘ MI; the surety business would not have mad vant 
feel the highest sense of respect for this iller when ay ht man of thirty. ne the progress it has in the drafting t.. 
veteran because of his lasting contribu senedl tea. Gauwite a6 & teal dk Sli bond forms and in the handling of con 2a : 
tion to the od of the ir profession. It exact date was October i: 1804. forty- plicated surety bonds of which he is a oi 
ms own Career an enlizhtened sense ot seven vears ago. He is the only livin master. In a he has beer — 
personal res] nsibi ity has actuated and member of the company’s original staff largely responsible for the drafting ag 
ntrolled every word and deed Mr, Miller’s starting salary was $50 a laws in the various states to protec a 
His Leadership in Depression listens, but it always seems that at some month. A pioneer in the field, the con public officials and their sureties fror ( 4 
pany was then located on Calvert Street great loss. At his insistence necessa = 
In the hectic depression years since : | ! i sits aes ¢ ta ’ changes have been made in laws whic ffic 
ie OR ieee 9 al peeoeie Me ecanis and he is called upon to give his opin- Baltimore, and its six original employes = © ne a: atin aia SD dates 
lofable adGress, corpora including Mr. Miller must have had fastened upon state ometia . . Svat 
suretyship has risen to great heights in any meetings of the association says close working quarters, for the first sponsibility for bank failures or ot | 
the perf rmane F the Sane tinna Hi nar ‘ ene iloe: ee conta tax feel “nite and happenings over which thev have no ca 1 
responsibility has rested upon chief ex the problem at thirty feet deep trol Because of his legal training } . 
utives so to conduct their companies much easier to handle ; ; ; Miller has a finer grasp of the suret Was 
as to deal fairly w ith the insuring public, “This is because Mr. Miller never pleads Elected V.-P. in 1903; President, 1924 business than anyone I’ve ever been a vivie 
justly with their field forces and equit a special privilege for his own company In 1893 the judicial department was sociated with. — ers 
ably with thei competitors, Eime i cat what is right and just to established and Mr. Miller was placed Kennedy R Owen, an F. & D = > 
cies have demanded quick and 1 ac ” in charce of it. That he made an im plove early in his career, shares wit —to 
tion born of seasoned experienc \nd mediate success is indicated by the fact ohn A. Lehn. vice-president of the his 
ith the easing of depression tension that his salary rose to $1,800 a vear. a &_D., the fecling of admiration for M dow 
and a return to near normaley no com sizeable income for that period. He was Miller's great contribution in getting \ 
pany in its field showed up to bettet clected a vice-president on July 2, 1903 al judication of questions involving st son 
advantage th the Fidelity & Deposit inl put in charge of all legal and claim ¢tyship. Sneaking from the knowleds wor 
hich Charles RK. Mill has tb activities country-wide. Even before his Of twenty-five vears of daily associati Balt 
uided 1 these man cars election to the presidency in) March, With C. Ro Mr. Luhn- savs he cann shee 
But t with his inborn distaste for 1924, upon the death of Thomas A. Wh« recall a single instance where Mr. Mi duri 
public a un Mr, Miller has kept i lan. whose successor he was, Mr. Millet has not been helnful in solving problen Mar 
the bac k oun I, Cone ab ut his Whi i b had exercised executive SUP rvisi nN ove that Cain up “We look to him fort prot 
vith quiet steadfastness, contented t both underwriting and legal departments last word,” he added, “and his advi pres 
ae alone whatever credit he could to the ‘old Westminster Baseball Club as The Vice-President has not been confined to tegal en adv 
thers. He's always been ready to serve . Baltimore Law Library Favorite Haunt involved in claims and litigation but h 
vhen the business needed his leadership, Mr. Miller’s interest in the legal as covered all phases af surety compa’ Sel 
and because of his forthright honest ' pects of suretyshin was marked even in 2¢tivity including legislation, underwr! 
nd level-headed knowledge of corp Early Days With Cov. Warfield the early days. The story is told that ing and tax problems.” 
ate suretyship, particularly in its legal he would sometime s be missed for days “Miller Always Right,” Says Stevick 3 
uspects, his advice has bee frequently from the office and would finally emerge ; 5 i SP Rade . divi 
ucht law in the office of the late Judge from the Baltimore Law Library. wher Guy LeRoy Stevick Pacific Coast vit Exe 
Just ‘me ears ae al mportant f he had been studving some case that had president of the Fidelity « Deposit, wh 
bill was before a sub-committee of th eneaged his attention. He was so in iwined the company in 1893. and ts Ih me 
United States Senate in which the surety tent upon his work that he would cheer- Oldest executive next to the president i! an 
panies were vitally interested. The fully devote night after nicht to his length of service. gave an imterestint “- in 
inned the membership of the Suret: ‘ourt and as deputy law books, unswervingly convinced that angle about Mr Miller's Sagacity “He: tit 
at » for the man In 1888 he accepted a posi the theore of flaw. could he woven into nearlv always right.” this veteran tol rece 
jualified t r it the hea the practical side of suretyship. How The Eastern Underwriter. “We've 4 —— 
ne on ti vas selected ? well he succeeded in demonstrating this Ways made money when we have 10 fe 
None he = R. Mille H is shown by the freauency with which lowed his advice.” ' ; 4 = 
vas the una us choice M Mille pioneer surety men of that period con- Perhaps the biggest impression whic ola 
ccepted the appointment as spokesmar sulted him. In swaddling clothes the will be cleaned from this appraisal Ir 
for the suret nterests and more than surety business labored under the diffi- Charles R, Miller is that he has cot mer 
istifed the judement of those who ha like polities much,” culty of deciding the proper course to tributed move than anv one other nerso tor 
cked 1 His esentation of — the i nursue without precedent to guide it to the development and handling of fide that 
ise, a f nsic triumph, carried convic \ir. Miller describes this period as a itv and surety business. This, the write whi 
n to the minds of the Senate sub-con time when “there was little or no de believes, is a fair statement of fact. Ha The 
mittee. He wisely refrained from dress mand for our. service.-and little or no (Continued on Page 111) Cert 
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David C. Gian In 

Dual I.A.C. Capacity 
y.P. AND PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 
Has Achieved Prominence as Insurance 


tising Manager in Short Time; 
aa Se Casualty Officer 





David C. Gibson, vice-president, Mary- 
land Casualty, is in the insurance adver- 
tising spotlight by reason of his chair- 
manship of the program committee of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
He is also its vice-president, and in this 
dual capacity will be very much on the 


DAVID C. GIBSON 
job when the I.A.C. mid-year meeting 
is held December 13 at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 


Mr. Gibson, one-time city editor of the 
Baltimore Sun and in the advertising 
agency business for several years before 
joining the Maryland Casualty in 1935, 
got his fingers into printers’ ink before 
he reached his teens. His father ran a 
country paper in western Pennsylvania 
and after school hours young Dave was 
office devil, set type, ran errands and 
delivered the papers each week. The 
first job he had in Baltimore—while still 
in high school—was as correspondent for 
the old Baltimore American, His pay 
Was on space rates, and he can recall 
vividly that, no matter how cold a Win- 
ter’s morning, he would rush downstairs 
in his pajamas—even out into the snow 
—to get the morning paper, hoping that 
his half column story hadn’t been cut 
down to a half-a-dozen lines. 

After getting out of school Mr. Gib- 
son spent about ten years in newspaper 
work—three of them as city editor of the 


Baltimore Sun; studied law, but never 
practiced; spent two years in the army 
during the war. His success with the 


Maryland Casualty is indicated by his 
promotion during the past year to vice- 
presidency in charge of its widespread 
advertising and public relations activities. 


Select Kenneth N z Beadle 
As Director of Education 


The National Conservation Bureau, a 
division of the Association of C. & S. 
Executives, has selected Kenneth N. 
Beadle as director of its education di- 


vision succeeding Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
who became director of New York Uni- 
versity’s “center for safety education” 
recently. Mr. Beadle comes to the Bu- 
reau from St. Paul, Minn., where he 


served as director of safety in the pub- 
lic schools. He has a fine background 
of accident prevention experience. 

In announcing Mr. Beadle’s appoint- 
ment Julien H. Harvey, managing direc- 
tor of the Conservation Bureau, says 
that the “center for safety education,” 
which has a special grant of funds from 
The Bureau, will in the future handle 
certain phases of the educational activi- 
ties carried on by The Bureau. 





Stock Company Joint Advertising 


First Casualty Insurance Venture of ‘This Kind Featured the 
Safe Driver Reward Plan; Possibility of Sizeable 
Campaign in 1939 Being Discussed 


By C. W. Van Beynum, 


Manager Publicity Department, Travelers 


C. W. Beynum, a veteran in the ranks 
of insurance company advertising man- 
agers, discusses with clarity in the follow- 
ing the possibilities for good which can 
be accomplished by a joint advertising 
campaign by stock casualty-surety com- 
panies. Such a program, if undertaken 
in 1939, would be under the auspices of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. Steering committee for the 
safe driver reward plan advertising cam- 
paign this year was a group of company 
ad managers of which Mr. Van Beynum 
was the chairman. Associated with him 
were A. W. Spaulding, Hartford Accident ; 
Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
and David C. Gibson, Maryland Casualty. 

Joint advertising of stock casualty in- 
surance companies became a reality the 
past year and more may follow. Such 
advertising is not new either to the fire 

r life business, but is new to the cas- 
aie field, 

The advertising that was done in 1938 
was originally suggested by underwriting 
and agency executives, rather than ad- 
vertising men, and from the same source 
have come some of the proposals for 
more advertising. It would be foolish to 
predict now that there will or will not 
be a joint campaign or program for 1939, 
but the idea is consuming some time 
ordinarily devoted to other type of 
problems. 

In the Summer of 1937 when a com- 
mittee of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters was labor- 
ing with details of safe driver reward 
plan of writing automobile insurance it 
was natural that advertising would be 
suggested as a means of helping agents 
to introduce the-plan to the automobile 
owners of the country. The plan had a 
good name, one that caught popular 
fancy and it provided for a price as well 
as a quality appeal. Advertising just 
seemed to be a natural tool to use. The 
advertising idea seemed to be accepted 
as good and also logical and met none 
of the opposition that joint advertising 
proposals had met in the past. 

That such opposition had existed pre- 


viously was evidenced by the fact that 
the Bureau constitution specifically pro- 
hibits advertising by the Bureau. The 


object of this prohibition was, of course, 
to save member companies from being 
assessed for the cost of campaigns in 
which they did not believe. It dated 
back to a day when there were some 
joint publicity activities that seemed ill- 
advised to some of the more conserva- 
tive companies, 


Acquainting the Public 


The advertising men got into the safe 
driver reward picture by invitation. 
They were asked to present something 
specific in the way of a plan, sample 
advertisements and budget. What took 
days to prepare took but a few minutes 
to present to the company executives 
and a few minutes to espouse. They 
accepted the plan with little discussion, 
a few minor amendments and no change 
in budget. Of the thirty-two companies 
eligible to participate in the plan thirty- 
one subscribed. 

The program included announcements 
in the insurance periodicals of the pro- 
posed newspaper advertising and direct- 
mail announcements to all agents on the 
Bureau mailing list for automobile man- 
uals. This was the first time that a 


company organization had bought adver- 
tising space in insurance papers. 

The major expenditures were, however, 
for newspaper space—announcements in 


all cities down to 10,000 
population and follow-up advertisements 
in Sunday newspapers in the larger 
cities. The budget originally provided 
for every state except Massachusetts 
where the compulsory insurance act pre- 


daily papers in 


cluded the use of the safe driver reward 
plan, 
The Future 
During the Summer when it became 


evident that the money subscribed for 
some states would not be needed the 
companies voted to use the double spread 
which appeared recently in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Whether any further saf* driver re- 
ward advertising will be used or whether 
future joint advertising will take another 
‘ourse or additional courses will depend 
on various factors, including future 
events. The Association of Casualty & 


Surety Executives will be discussing the 
subject informally and probably formally 
before many weeks are past. It has 
taken over the safety and fraudulent 
claim activities from the Bureau within 
recent years and may be the vehicle 
through which a joint advertising cam- 


paign of stock casualty insurance is con- 
ducted—if, as and when. 


OPPORTUNITIES EVERYWHERE 





Western Surety Organ Points Them Out 
in Reading, Conversations and Activi- 


ties of All Kinds 


In the latest issue of the Western 
\gent, published by the Western Surety, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., is a variety of useful 
comment on the surety business, its na- 
ture, complicity and the consequent lack 
of standardization in forms. Some his- 
tory.of the business is presented, going 
back forty years when personal surety 
was the rule rather than*the exception, 
and pointing out that the.surety busi- 
ness is much like the banking business; 
both institutions deal with and sell credit. 

In this issue one of the, suggestions is: 
When you read your daily paper; when 
you are holding business conversations; 
when you learn of this or that activity, 
constantly ask yourself this question: 
“Does this offer an opportunity to write 
a bond,” It is startling to realize the 
tremendous field that this really opens. 

Another thought is that every bond 
can be written. By this is meant that if 
cash collateral is given for the full lia- 
bility, the bond can be written. 





New Los Angeles Agency to 


Specialize on Programming 


Charles M. McKee and R. R. Reynolds, 
both experienced insurance men, have 
formed a partnership and opened an 
agency in Los Angeles to be known 
as the Personal Insurance Agency, to 
write programmed insurance for profes- 
sional and business men. They will rep- 
resent the Massachusetts Indemnity, but 
will have facilities to handle all lines of 
personal coverage, and will write not 
only accident and health, but life, and 
all other lines compatible with the new 
idea on which the agency is founded 

Insofar as is known this is the only 
agency of its kind in California. 


MONTREAL CONFERENCE 
The Great American and affiliated com- 
panies recently held a fieldmen’s con- 
ference at their head office in Montreal 
at which plans were discussed for the 
development of a full line of casualty 
business. 





Globe Shiee nail As 
Its Production Manager 


N. B. McCULLOCH OF LANCASTER 


Has Achieved Prominence as Insurance 
Hambright Agency; Active in State 
and National Ass’n Affairs 
Norman B. McCulloch, an agent in 
Lancaster, Pa., has been selected by A 
Duncan Reid, president Globe Indemnity, 
to be ——— manager for that com- 
pany best will join the home office staff 
on January " Mr. McCulloch is at 








B. MeCULLOCH 


NORMAN 


present vice-president of the Engel & 
Hambright Agency of Lancaster where 
he has been associated since 1928. In 
this span of ten years he has been active 
in both the Pennsylvania and National 
Association of Insurance Agents. He is 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of the Pennsylvania association 
and has served on its public relations, 
legislative and other committees. He 
was a member of the membership com- 
mittee of the National Association in 
1935 and 1936, and last year he was 
made chairman of its publicity and edu- 
cation committee. 

Born in Philadelphia, Mr. McCulloch 
was educated in the public schools there 
and subsequently at the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania from 
which he was graduated in 1924. He then 
joined the Armstrong Cork Co. in the 


sales division, resigning in 1928 to join 
the Engel & Hambright Agency. Well 
and favorably known in agency circles 


nation- wide, Mr. McCulloch’s success as 
an agent in the promotion of his own 
business has given him an experience 
that should be valuable to agents of the 
Globe. 


$87,500 iciaiilk biew Suit 


Majo Rov D 
mander of the 33rd Division, 
tional Guard last week was awarded $87, 
500 as damages in a personal] injury suit 
against Walter H. Annenberg, son of 
the P hiladel phia publisher. Gen. Keehn 
was riding in young Annenberg’s car, 
when it colli ded with a truck near Spear- 
fish, S. D., on July 13, 1935 Young 
Annenberg was not in the car, which 
was driven by his chauffeur 


Keehn, com 


Illinois Na 


The verdict is the largest ever returned 
in a personal injury case in Illinois 
Gen. Keehn lost his right arm in the 


accident. 


L. R. MacDONALD DEAD 

Lewis R. MacDonald, 39, assistant 
manager, Fidelity & Deposit and Amer- 
ican Bonding at Syracuse, N. Y., is dead 
of a heart attack suffered while at his 
desk November 19. He had been a 
member of the F. & D.’s field organiz: 
tion since 1928. 
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HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


Hottest Topic Among A. & H. Companies and Agents at 


Present Time; Home Office and Field Underwriters 


in Symposium View Situation From Various Angles 


Hospitalization insurance is probably 
the hottest 
health companies and agents at the pres- 
The quick 
plan of the American Hos- 
Association, which had 1,611,371 
\pril 1, 1938, has brought 


home offices from 


topic among accident and 


ent time success of the 3 
cents a day 
pital 
subscribers on 
pressure on company 
producers to meet the competition of the 
non-profit plans. But companies gener- 
ally speaking have been reluctant to en- 
ter the 
some definite experience to guide them, 


new field aggressively without 


and the present time finds them making 


fact-finding studies of the situation. 


Both the Bureau of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters and the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference are 
conducting such surveys. The latter or- 
vanization, whose membership is largely 
made up of Mid-west and Southern com- 
panies, has a special committee on hos- 
pital insurance, headed by D. J. Trone, 


Indiana Travelers Assurance Co. of In- 
dianapolis, which a few weeks ago sent 
out a questionnaire to all member com- 
panies for data on company practice. Re- 
sults will be known the first of the year. 

A cross section of opinion on hospital- 
ization insurance is presented by The 
Eastern Underwriter in the views of 
company underwriters that follow. Most 
frequently expressed opinion is that the 
true group plan fills more completely 
than any other the problem of medical 
care for those employed in groups of 
fifty or more. Experimentation with this 
type of coverage is already on the way. 
The possibility of governmental provision 
for medical care and insurance against 
loss of time due to injury or sickness is 
also discussed from the angle of its ef- 
fect on the accident and health insur- 
ance business. But what the future will 
really bring forth is anybody’s guess. 
Main thing to watch, in the opinion of 
seasoned veterans, is the trend in claims. 

Here rests the success or failure of 
hospitalization insurance for the private 
insurance carriers, 


W. T. Hammer Analyzes Trends 
In Their Effect Upon A.& H. Business 


Wesley T. Hammer, vice-president, Ac- 
cident & Health Club of New York, who 
ts head of the A. & H. department in the 
New York office of the Commercial Casualty 
and Metropolitan Casualty, has given con- 
siderable study to hospitalization trends and 
analyzes their effect upon the accident and 
health insurance business in the following: 


Two current trends are having, and 
will continue to have, a profound effect 
and health insurance 
These are (1) the trend to- 
ward governmental provision for medical 
loss of time 
and (2) the 
trend toward an extension of non-profit 
plans, as hospitalization plans. 

It is to be 


will be introduced into Congress and the 


upon the accident 


business 
and e 3 
and against 


cart insurance 


due to injury or illness, 
such 


anticipated that legislation 


various state legislatures, immediately 
after these bodies convene in January, 
which will be designed to extend the 


field. 
Other legislation may be looked for which 
will permit expansion of the activities of 
the non-profit organizations. 

From both a public-spirited and a sel- 
fish viewpoint, the insurance business can 
ipprove of much that is being proposed 
to improve the physical well-being of the 
\merican people. Companies writing ac- 
ident and health insurance are certainly 
nterested in maintaining and increasing 


activities of government in this 


National Health Conference 
Recommendations 


Of the five recommendations made by 


the National Health Conference in 
Washington in July, the first two have 
to do with the expansion of publi 


health services and hospital facilities, 





WESLEY T. HAMMER 


which very few would oppose. The third 
calls for provision for medical care for 
the indigent, which is a clearly recog- 
nized problem; so that only the fourth 
and fifth recommendations—referring to 
the provision for medical care for the 
self-supporting, and insurance against 
wages during sickness—are of 
immediate and direct concern to the in- 
surance business. 

A different problem is presented by 
proposed legislation which would permit 
non-profit organizations, such as those 
providing hospitalization benefits, to ex- 
tend their coverage to include reimburse- 


loss of 


Sommer Sees Private Cos. Equipped 
To Compete With Non-Profit Plans 


Armand Sommer, assistant to the 
president, Continental Casualty, a company 
that has already entered the Group hos- 
pitalisation field aggressively, believes that 
the private companies are equipped to com- 
pete with non-profit plans and in the fol- 
lowing he tells why: 


TIiCe- 


The sociological background of the hos- 
pitalization idea and one of three ave- 
nues upon which it may proceed are of 
paramount interest to all members of 
the insurance fraternity. 

Hospitalization isn’t a new idea! Such 
benefits have been included under lib- 
eral conditions in accident and health 
policies for many years and, in fact, 
some thirty years ago one company 1s- 
sued a policy not far diffezent from the 


coverage of today. If it weren’t for the 
current paternalist'c (and the word ts 
not meant unkindly) trend of events, 


hospitalization would still be just another 
provision of an accident and_ health 
policy. However, the realization that 
there is a humanitarian obligation to 
provide some method for allowing a 
substantial percentage of the American 
people an easy means of meeting hos- 
pital and medical expenses has placed 
the hospitalization policy in the spotlight 
today 


Three Probable Routes 


There are three probable routes of en- 
deavor for hospitalization and any onc 





ment for surgical operations, bills of at- 
tending physicians, etc. The way is be- 
ing prepared to give the great middle 
class of citizens the opportunity of ob- 
taining insurance “at cost” from non- 
profit organizations, covering all hospi- 
tal, nursing, surgical and medical serv- 
ices in connection with bodily injuries 
or sickness. 

There is no question but that the non- 
profit hospitalization plans are firmly 
established in public favor. They have 
provided an essential service with the 
minimum of red tape, and have won 
confidence by the avoidance of techni- 
calities in the handling of claims. As- 
suming that the scope of the non-profit 
plans will be extended, it is to be ex- 
pected that the same public support 
would be given to them that has been 
given to the hospitalization plans now in 
existence. 

While there would seem to be no 
question but that the coming year will 
see at least an attempt to put govern- 
ment into the accident and health busi- 
ness, although in perhaps a limited way 
at the start, the more immediate develop- 
ment will probably be the expansion of 
non-profit insurance plans through the 
widening of their field of operations. 

A Great Opportunity for Ins. Companies 

Should our insurance companies be- 
come discouraged at the prospect? Most 
assuredly not, for they have perhaps the 
greatest opportunity that they have ever 





ARMAND SOMMER 


of the three obviously divergent roads 
may be traveled: 

(1) The financial hedge against hospi- 
tal and allied expenses can become a 


(Continued on Page 113) 





had to increase their accident and health 
business, 
More people than ever before are giV- 
ine thought to the health needs of the 
country and are expressing _ their 
thoughts. There is widespread publicity 
about medical care, sickness and insur- 
ance against sickness. through hospital- 
ization plans, the principle of prepay- 
ment to cover future contingencies 15 
becoming firmly established. The fact 
that there is governmental recognition 
of the need for income insurance will 
favorably impress many people with its 
importance. ; 
What is needed is for the companies 
to review the situation carefully, and to 
work out, in cooperation, a program 0! 
their own which will compare favorably 
with the plans offered by others ant 
will command the fullest public confi- 
dence. The insurance companies have 
the experience and the machinery 4 
hand for providing what the public 
wants. It may not yet have the form 
of coverage that will appeal to the great 
mass of people, but there is no reason 
why such coverage can not be evolved. 
The important thing is to provide pro- 
tection which is low in cost and free 0! 
technicalities, giving the essential cov- 
erage in the simplest possible terms 
Then, after the coverage has been agreed 
upon, the widest possible publicity 
should be given to the program, so that 
the public will be as familiar with it as 
with other plans which are available. 
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Phil Braniff Gives a Breezy Westem 
Touch to His Sage Philosophizing 


By Walter E. Schram 


Phil C. Braniff, of Tulsa, Okla., would 
undoubtedly write stories of one kind 
or another no matter what line of busi- 
ness he might follow as a means of 
making a living. Putting thoughts on 
the written page pleases him and de- 
lights his friends and acquaintances, as 
well as many more whom he has never 
met. He’s been writing for seventeen 
years in that unconventional style pe- 
culiar to him. Besides possessing this 
flair for writing, Phil has another artis- 


tic bent He likes 
knee and 
his own sing 


to lay the old banjo 
make its chords 
ring. He used to 


across his 
round out 


take it with him to conventions, and 
maybe he does yet, 

As to the writing, much of it consists 
of letters on insurance, addressed to 


agents, for he is a member of a family 


whose name is well known throughout 
the insurance fraternity. At present he 
is writing a house organ for the In- 
surors Indemnity & Insurance Co. of 
Tulsa, and his work is republis hed in 
The Insurance Field of Louisville. For 


Tebco Messenger 
Braniff Co., Okla- 


, he made his own 


years he wrote the old 
issued by the T. E 
homa City. For those 
illustrations 


Gets Lots of Fun Out of Writing 


Phil began writing his insurance let 
ters in 1921 when he was solicitor for 
the Braniff Co. Those were the Tebco 
Messenger letters. He and his brother, 
Tom, were supposed to take turns at 
this, but soon Phil’s natural ability in 
that line resulted in him doing the entire 
job. He kept it up until February, 1938. 


will know just what it 
agents to whom it 


He says he neve1 
accomplished for the 


was addressed, but he got a lot of fun 
out of it and it brought a variety of 
reactions. Sometimes an agent o— 
take exception to what he had said and 


criticising him 
of the Mes- 


with 


write a personal letter, 
severely for whatever part 
senger article he did not agree 


Of course, there were complimentary 
comments also, but Phil is confident that 
the agents did read his stories and the 
Messenger and his writings became a 
sort of family matter between the agents 
and the Braniff C 
\s to the house organ already referred 
it is called The Insinerator—that’s the 
way it is spelled Concerning Phil’s 
letters in the house organ and in the old 
Messenger, he says that doing them was 
like making d-fashioned gingerbread, 
for which the re was no exact recip¢ 
One took a pinch of this — a olnak 
f that and the result was—gingerbread 
Agents Show Interest 
Phil’s insurance articles are usually 
written after office hours. He derives 
most of the pleasure in preparing them 
from the interest agents have shown in 
them. One of them, written as the diary 
of an insurance agent, was republished 








several times and its author was accused 
by a number of agents of having written 
a confession rather than a diary of 
some other agent. Phil says he can’t 
deny it, but he won’t admit it. Here it 
18 
Dia I an 1 € ile up a 

1 n, turns I € bac to sleey 

cets up, lies down again, he’s up, he’s 
lown, he’s up, he’s down, he’s up, 
tretches, yawns, gets one foot on floor 
and looks in mirror to see who it is, 
recognizes face as something he has 
shaved before, scratches head, scratches 
back, stands up, slaps self on chest mak- 


PHIL C. BRANIFF 


ing noise like Tarzan, staggers down hall 
to bathroom, brushes teeth (or tooth), 
looks at self in mirror wondering if 
he can go without shave until] night, 
self-respect kicks him in face, shaves, 
turns on shower, starts thinking about 
note due today, heaves sigh sounding 
like leaky bagpipe, gives self brisk rub, 
puts on clothes, eats breakfast suitable 
for working man, scans morning paper, 
snags bus to town, whisks into office, 
goes through mail most of which has 
bay windows indicating last month’s 
purchases, looks on calendar, notes ap- 
pointment for 2:30 p.m. goes down 
street, has cup of coffee with competitor, 
listens to bragging of other agent and 
offers contribution on same subject, 
walks down street, meets friend, dis- 
cusses politics, religion, reform, sociology, 
war economics, high cost ‘of living ; 
walks down street further, looks in win- 
dow at new crop of spring clothes, feels 
shabby in last year’s outfit, comforts 
self in thought that clothes don’t make 
the man, buys new necktie anyhow just 
in case they do. 

Goes into air-conditioned bank, sneaks 
past discount window, waves at friend 
in lobby, goes out of bank, up street to 
corner, meets acquaintance, leans against 
building in manner which would maybe 
fool passersby into thinking he is wait- 
ing for somebody, looks at watch, 
wrink es brow like other fellow is late, 
goes into drug store and has coke, pays 
ch eck and takes chance on punchboard, 
loses as usual, starts back down street, 
meets friend, goes into lunch room, 
looks over menu, orders same thing as 
yesterday, pays check, puts nickel in 
marble-machine, loses as usual, calls on 
man with whom he had 2:30 appointment, 
turns out to be dud, prospect unable to 
grasp opportunity and appreciate tal- 
ent, starts studying people passing on 
streets, seedy looking man in dirty, 
worn-out suit accosts him and asks 
for price of cup of coffee and bun, asks 
how he got that way, bum honestly ad- 
mits was once insurance agent and loafed 
until lost his customers, looks like tell- 
ing truth, feels guilty, goes back to 
office. 


Just before it closes, asks secretary 





how is business, secretary says she wrote 
ten new policies and collected some old 
accounts, feels better, throws out chest, 
wonders if people know how good he is, 
goes home, greets family with tired ex- 
pression, accepts sympathy from wife on 
account of hard day, sits down to big 
dinner, eats heartily, glad somebody ap- 
preciates him, tells wife how to handle 
house, tells kids how to grow up ’n be 
men, puts on slippers, lights pipe, reads 
life of Napoleon, notices similarity to 
own self, knocks out pipe, dons pajamas, 
makes trip to ice box feeling that hard 
day tomorrow warrants full stomach, 
gets into bed, glad day’s over, man de- 
serves good sleep, snores. 

Who! Me-e-e-e-e? ? ? ? ? 

Ea 7 * 
Ferdinand-the-Bull 

Another article which appeared in The 
Insinerator last July, read: 

Tonight I feel like Ferdinand-the-Bull. 
All I want to do is sit under the cork- 
tree, ’n smell the flowers. The mercenary 
tang of commerce lies adamant upon 
my soul. The philosophy of my Greek 
predecessors seems quaintly inadequate 
to soothe my nerves made raw by phil- 
osophy of my more modern competitors. 
What Greek philosopher could possibly 
have foreseen and for-salved the open 
wound of indignation that pains me as 
I realize that just on account of one 
golf game I lost a customer. What olive- 
nibbling, horizon-peering seventh son of 
a seventh son could have predicted my 
mortification of losing a renewal because 
I mailed it to him instead of carefully 
delivering it. The path of success is 
ofttime definitely oblique and_ scornful 
of the compass. The way of the trans- 
gressor may be hard but piques my 
righteous efforts. Today I was not only 
a blank but I was also a wet blank. I 
lost one renewal and didn’t write a single 
new policy. 

Well, there’s this about it—no more 
postage-stamp salesmanship for me. I’m 
a hoofer from now on. Henceforth I 
deliver my renewals just like they were 


quintuplets n I was Doc Dafoe. I’m 
a cured man ’n I learned the hard way. 
x * * 

I’m Tired 


Going back to the Tebco Messenger 


of May 1, 1935, one finds this: 

I’m tired . . . I walked so far and 
I talked so much I saw so many 
people I’m awfully tired and 


my head aches and my feet burn and 
I’m hungry. The office is closed 
everybody else has gone home... I 
guess each of them has his own worries. 
The office seems to have an eerie -at- 
mosphere when the day is over and ‘the 
clerks go home. Cigarette stubs on the 
floor , scraps of paper waste- 
baskets I wonder if those waste- 
baskets wouldn’t like to talk back and 
tell the clerks a thing or two... some 
day I shall interview a waste-basket . 
remind me will you? 

In the meantime I’m tired . . . all 
day long I’ve talked to people about in- 
surance. Truthfully, seriously and con- 
scientiously I told them and here before 
me are the results of today two 
little policies so small that if they 
were apples you couldn’t pick ’em yet 


. a full day’s work. Maybe I helped 
some other agent . maybe T made it 
easier for some other fellow tomorrow 

anyhow I hope I did for it 


was —tough -teday.---Two--little measly 


policies ; that’s all I’ve got to show for 
a day’s work and here it is 6:13 


p.m. . and here comes the janito; 
think I’ll ask him what kind of a day 
he had . . . He looks tired, too , . ] 
think I’ll ask him how come he’s , 
janitor . No! a couple O’ times No! 


he might say “Once, when I was 

an insurance agent, I worked all day 

and all I got was two little old policies 

. and I was tired . SO tired” , , 

Anyhow, I’m tired . 
. *£ * 


Simple Rules for Happy Marriage 


The following article, published June 
30, 1937, drew a lot of comments from 
agents, Phil says that from the tone 
of some of them he has a hunch that 
the agents sent it home to their wives 
to read. The article, which is cramme( 
with good advice, reads: 


1 asked a man for simple rules of 

helping make domestic life roll on with 

ease—he gave me these: 

y+ ei let your wife 
secret wishes. 

Always help her, maid’s day off, to wash 

the dishes. 

Wear the funny looking necktie that she 
gave you. 

Let her use the ’lectric razor that you 
bought to shave you. 

Compliment her often that she’s getting 
thinner, 

Never, unannounced, bring guests to din- 
ner. 

Put the cap back on the toothpaste, nor 
ask who left it off 

Tell her her rendition of Liebstraum re- 
minds you of Rachmaninoff. 

Always go ’round and open the car door 
to let her in and out. 

Agree she’s right, you need more exer- 
cise, you’re getting stout. 

Never fail to let her choose you two- 
week’s vacation spot. 

Take with you only evening and sport 
clothes—no tackle and no cot. 
Always mention how younger she ap- 

pears than girls you used to go with. 
Say nothing when you sit upon a needle 
meant to sew with. 
Always let her help you as she drives 
from the back seat. 
And tell what pretty hands she has and 


share in your 


how dainty are her feet. 
Suggest she might have had Robert 
Taylor or Clark Gable or some big 
shot 


Instead of wasting herself on you and 
broom and stew-pot. 

When you slip on soap left in the tub, 
and bust your rumbsy-bumsy— 

Do not inquire who left it there—just 

smile and say you’re clumsy. 

her go to the store with you to 

select all your suits. 

Keep in a box in the garage your gum 
and hunting boots. 

Plan every evening with her help—con- 
sult her about week-ends. 

At least four times a week take her to 
call upon her friends. 
Brush spilled talcum powder off your 
dresser with understanding smile. 
Give her an extra month’s allowance 
once in a while. 

Marvel at the way she stays within her 
budget. 

When she has the car and you're ready 
to come homeward, trudge it. 

Do these things constantly, my man, and 
never tire— 

And when you can say you’ve done this, 
you're just a cock-eyed liar! 


Let 
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w. J. Mosenthal Pioneer in Sponsoring 
Professionalization for Ins. Brokers 


President of 70-Year-Old Brokerage House in New York Had 
Early Experiences as Cattle Ranchman and Forester; 
Of Musical Family, He is Accomplished Violinist 


gives generously and 
time to aid a con- 
structive cause he is bound to win the 
admiration of his fellow men. Such a 
man is Walter J. Mosenthal, president 
of H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc., a leading 
insurance brokerage firm in New York 
City, and the cause which he has spon- 
sored is the professionalization of the in- 
surance broker, Not only is he the 
chairman of the committee on profes- 
sional standards in the Insurance Bro- 
kers Association of New York, Inc., but 
he is chairman of the brokers’ educa- 
tional course of the Insurance Society 
of New York, Inc., which. is enabling 
metropolitan brokers to gain increased 
knowledge about their business. And 
so, Walter Mosenthal is in the spotlight 
by reason of meritorious service. 

“The organization of which Mr. Mosen- 
thal has been president since 1925 has 
also something to talk about in its own 
right. In August of this year H. Mosen- 
thal & Son, Inc., observed its seventieth 
anniversary, a significant milestone in 
this fast-moving age, and in this span 
of vears through depressions and pros- 
perity the firm has been insurance coun- 
sellor to some of Manhattan’s most im- 
portant business houses. Next year 
Walter Mosenthal will celebrate his own 
thirtieth anniversary in the business and 
there will be many along William 
Street who will welcome the opportunity 
of congratulating him as he is as popular 
as he is able. 

Presents a Paradox 

A hustler for business, well versed in 
insurance technique, Mr. Mosenthal 
nevertheless presents a paradox. For 
essentially he is a musician, whose fiddle 
is almost as dear to him as life itself; 
and a religious man, too, giving a large 
part of his leisure time to the Mont- 
clair, N. J., Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends. But in business 
hours he is intent upon the multiplicity 
of problems to which the head of a large 
brokerage house must necessarily give 
his attention. 

Visiting with Mr. Mosenthal a few 
days ago this reporter got an insight into 
a career that is almost as fascinating 
and filled with activity as that of a 
fiction story hero. From childhood his 
ambition was to become a musician, like 
his grandfather and father before him. 
His grandfather was assistant director 
of the orchestra in the court of the 
Duke of Hesse Cassel, in Germany, 
where the famous violinist, Louis Spohr, 
was the kapellmeister; his father, at age 
14, was leader of the second violins. 
Later, coming to this country, Mr. 
Mosenthal’s Dad conducted the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club for nearly thirty 
years; was organist and director of the 
choir in Calvary Church, New York; a 
member of the New York Philharmonic 
Society and of the Mason-Thomas Cham- 
ber Music Organization, in addition to 
doing a great deal of teaching. 


Studied Under Edward MacDowell 


Even with such a musical background 
Walter Mosenthal, when a youngster of 
7, often rebelled against the mandatory 
fifteen minutes a day of practice on the 
violin. Under compulsion this was in- 
creased to half an hour. Later on he 


When a man 
unceasingly of his 





WALTER J. MOSENTHAL 


willingly devoted more time to his fiddle. 
His father died when he was 14 years 
old and the boy’s plan then was to de- 
vote his life to music. Entering Colum- 
bia College, a shy, studious lad of 16, he 
had the good fortune to study under 
Edward MacDowell, the famous Amer- 
ican composer, who was then head of 
Columbia’s music department. The boy 
spent four happy years in close associa- 
tion with Mr, MacDowell, making music 
his major, but he found time to go out 
for football and make his class team. 

He says today that he might have 
made music his life work if it had not 
been for Mr. MacDowell’s feeling that a 
musician’s life, in order to be worth- 
while, should include a gift for com- 
posing. He had his doubts about Walter 
Mosenthal’s talents in that direction, but 
the boy had decided to study music 
abroad after graduation from college. 
That was in 1901, and after eight months 
in Germany, and with conflicting emo- 
tions about his future, the young man 
returned home. Deciding that his talent 
was not of a high enough caliber to 
warrant a musical career, he got a job in 
the private banking firm of J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., and worked zestfully 
around the office until his health broke 
down. 

Ranchman in New Mexico 

His doctor advised an active outdoor 
life as a recuperative measure and for 
the next year Mr. Mosenthal lived on a 
ranch in New Mexico. He _ became 
skilled in horsemanship, cattle round-ups 
and the digging at irrigation ditches. But 
he didn’t forget his fiddle and many an 
hour’s leisure he spent practicing in a 
quiet spot, with his music pinned to the 
shady side of a shack. He returned to 
New York much improved in _ health, 
but not for long. The call of the out- 
of-doors, too strong to ignore, took him 
next to western North Carolina where 
he enrolled in the Biltmore Forestry 
School. That institution was headed by 
Dr. C. A. Schenck, forester on the 300,- 
000-acre estate of George Vanderbilt. 


Here Walter Mosenthal steeped himself 
in woodcraft, botany, timber estimating, 
lumbering and kindred subjects. One of 
them was forestry finance, the knowl- 
cdge of which was later to prove of con- 
siderable help to him in mastering in- 
surance. This was because Dr. Schenck 
used life insurance compound interest 
tables in calculating the tree growth and 
the estimated yield of timber land. And 
the mathematics of forestry, Mr. Mosen- 
thal says, is as intricate as that of insur- 
ance. The land is always with us and 
this infinity has to be reckoned with. 

In this interesting period of his career 
Mr. Mosenthal found happiness in the 
life of a lumberjack, studying human na- 
ture among the mountaineers of western 
North Carolina and trying his hand at 
managing a woodyard and planing mill. 
He fell in love with Asheville and Bilt- 
more, and with a certain young lady of 
the latter town. She was Miss Lucy S. 
Penniman, whose father had been the 
first president of the Asheville Street 
Car Co., one of the earliest car lines in 
the United States. 

Joined H. Mosenthal & Son in 1909 

In 1907 Walter Mosenthal did some 
farming near Geneseo, N. Y. Then, in 
1909, his cousin, Philip, the “son” of H. 
Mosenthal & Son, persuaded him to give 
up outdoor life and go into.the insur- 
ance brokerage business. Philip was a 
partner in H. Mosenthal & Son, presi- 
dent and founder of which was Walter’s 
uncle, Hermanti. Possibly his budding 
romance with Miss Penniman of Bilt- 
more influenced his decision to settle 
down as a business man, but he didn’t 
like it at first. As the firm’s ‘youngest 
employe he handled all the duties of an 
office boy. Gradually clerical and street 
work were added. All this kept him con- 
stantly on the jump and the more he 
learned the better he enjoyed his new 
work. The office was then located at 95 
William Street and one of his early as- 
sociates was Edward Veitch, now presi- 
dent of Veitch, Shaw & Remsen, Inc., 
who did much to stimulate Walter’s am- 
bition. Mr. Veitch was, in fact, his first 
instructor “on the Street.” 

Mr. Mosenthal’s first managerial ven- 
ture came when he was put in charge of 
the marine department. It opened a new 
vista but also brought bewildering new 
problems. He wondered even at this 
early state in his career why it should 
be so easy for anyone to get a broker’s 
license. The desirability of having edu- 
cational courses in insurance theory and 
technique was also growing in his mind. 

Marriage Brings New Responsibilities 

Then, in 1913, almost simultaneously 
with his promotion to managership of 
the claim department, he took as his 
bride the aforementioned Miss Penni- 
man and lived in a sunny apartment 
overlooking Morningside Park in New 
York. This union has been blessed with 
seven children, the oldest of whom is 
Walter, Jr., a Dartmouth College gradu- 


ate who is now in business with his 
father. 
With increasing responsibilities, Mr. 


Mosenthal got more into the executive 
side of the business. He handled client 
relationships, drew policy forms, adjusted 
losses and branched out into underwrit- 
ing. He signed up for the then compara- 
tively new insurance course at New York 
University under Edward R. Hardy, and 
also studied law and accounting. As he 
gained in knowledge his reputation as an 
all-around insurance adviser became es- 
tablished. 

Upon the death of his cousin, Philip, 
in 1925, Mr. Mosenthal was elected to 
the presidency of H, Mosenthal & Son, 
Inc. From that point on his outside 
activities, instead of letting up, have in- 
creased. He was secretary from 1930 to 
1937 of the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York and is now its first 


vice-president. For two years, 1930 to 
1932, he edited the association’s News 
Bulletin which was the predecessor of 
the Insurance Broker-Age. This official 
organ, now five years old, started Jan- 
uary 1, 1933, with Walter Mosenthal as 
chairman of its advisory committee. The 
outstanding plank in its platform—pro- 
fessionalization of the insurance broker 
—has had his enthusiastic support. When 
he retired from the Broker-Age chair- 
manship in June, 1936, to be succeeded 
by N. C. Spitz, it was with the appre- 
ciative thanks of the association. He, in 
turn, gives much credit for progress 
made to W. Warren Ellis, assistant to 
the president, and editor-in-chief. Mr. 
Mosenthal is still a member of the ad- 
visory committee. 
His Chief Contribution to Insurance 


Asked what he considers his chief con- 
tribution to the business, Mr. Mosen- 
thal said: “If I have been of any use 


at all it has been along the lines of try- 
ing to professionalize our business, so 
that the general public shall have greater 
confidence in insurance brokers as coun- 
sellors, and so that brokers shall feel a 
real sense of responsibility toward their 
work and to their clients. Many mem- 
bers of our and other brokers’ associa- 
tions are now interested in the profes- 
sionalization movement and I believe 
that distinct headway toward the desired 
goal has been made, espe cially in the 
last few years. I like to think that this 
progress is at least in part due to the 
pioneering efforts of interested members 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York.” 

Mr. Mosenthal’s interest in the educa- 
tional side of insurance made inevitable 


his election as a director of the Insur- 
ance Society. He is also chairman of its 
library committee and of its brokers’ 
educational course. He has served a 


term as director of the New York Board 
of Trade and as a member of its insur- 
ance committee, as well as that of the 
Merchants Association of New York. As 
president of an old established business 
he believes it is his duty to take such 
active interest in public affairs 
Fiddling is his first and foremost hobby 
but another is in perusing the old record 
books kept by his uncle, Hermann 
Mosenthal, in the days when typewriters 
and adding machines were unknown. E 
Heil sold the business to H. Mosenthal 


in 1868, and the original papers of sale 
are among Walter’s treasured posses- 
sions. If a factual history of H. Mosen- 
thal & Son is ever written, a chief 
source of information will be these hand- 
written account books containing names 
still n the clientele list \mon these 
treasured papers is the unique acknowl 
edgment by E. Heil of the sale of his 


business to H. Mosenthal. It reads 
folle ws 
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By Raymond N. Caverly, 


ce-President, The Fidelity © Casualty 


\s an achievement in the settlement 
of a troublesome controversy, the Per- 
manent Conference Committee, estab- 
shed by the American Bar Association 
and the principal insurance interests, is 
utstanding because it does not involve 
the compromise of principle. For some 
vears the members of the legal pro- 
fession and the casualty insurance in- 
terests have clashed over the preroga- 
tives of lawyers in connection with the 
disposition of claims, notwithstanding the 
fact that the interests and activities of 
he respective groups are very closely 
related. The American Bar Association, 
always outstanding in leadership, particu- 
arly where public interest is concerned, 
ought and brought to consummation a 
ies of conferences between the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Committee on the 
Unauthorized Practice of Law, and rep- 
resentatives of various types of insur- 


ance for the purpose of discussing their 


mutual grievances. Out of these con- RAYMOND N. CAVERLY 
ferences grew the Permanent Conferenc: 
Comunitte¢ senting the American 


The Insurance Representation 


The committee consists of five repre the legal profession. 
sentatives of the American Bar Associa- American Bar Association 
ion and five representatives of the vari- among its members only 
us insurance interests. The insurance small proportion of the 
nterests represented are the Association bar in the various states 
f Casualty & Surety Executives, made Delegates, which is the 
up f stock casualty companies; the all matters of importance 
\merican Mutual Alliance, made up of ican Bar Association are 
mutual casualty and fire companies; the in the first instance, consists 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, sentatives of state, county, ci 
made up of stock fire insurance compa- some instances, local bar 

the International Claim Association, whether or not all of 
which an association of individual sal- such organizations are also members of 


aried clam men representing life, accident the American Bar Association. 


and casualty companies, and the National fore, every lawyer who belongs 
\ssociation of Independent Insurance Ad- type of local bar association 
justers, which includes in its member- representative in the House of 

ship practically all non-salaried adjust- is represented in that august body, 


ers who customarily act on behalf of through this representation has a voice 


isualty insurance companies in its decisions, It is fair to 3 
It is interesting to note, In passing, fore, _that the representatives 
the extent to which the insurance repre- American, Bar Association 
sentatives on this committee represent ference Committee speak 
the business of insurance The stock profession of the entire j 
casualty premiums in the United States The objective of the Conference 
smounted to $968.890.814 in 1937, of which mittee was expressed as follows at the 
the companies comprising the Associa- time the committee was created: 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives “To make a sincere effort to elim- 
iccount for $673,062,000, or more than inate such abuses as may be 
t thirds of the total. The American and to further the protection of pub- 
Mutual \lliance, in turn, is composed lic interest and eliminate icti 
ot mutual Inpanies writing approxi- among the several i 
ate $150,006,796 in premiums, which sented.” 
s like vise appt ximately two-thirds of le was likewise determined 
the $231,156,382 representing the total time that the following premise would be 
emium incom f all mutual casualty given to the Conference 
companies. Phe representatives of the a starting point in its 
National Board of Fire Underwriters have a proper place in 
esents fire insurance companies writ- e claims.” 
$380,640,808, which amounts to 84% or ce 
f the total fire insurance premium of To Disregard Technical Distinctions 
COUNTS} Much has been said 
The American Bar Association the last few years on the relationship 
of the activities connected with the ad- 
lhe members of the committee repre-  justment of claims to 
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17 PERMANENT CONFERENCE 


COMMITTEE of ADJUSTERS 


Its Origin, Its Purposes 


And Its Representation 


law. Unfortunately, the point of view 
has been inspired in most instances by 
the selfish interest of the speaker or 
writer. Attempts have been made in 
some states to define the lines of de- 
marcation between the work of the lay- 
man and the work of the lawyer by liti- 
gation—so far with unsatisfactory re- 
sults to all concerned. No court of last 
resort in any state up to the time of 
this writing has clearly and definitely de- 
fined these lines. The Conference Com- 
mittee proposes, in the course of its 
work, to disregard technical distinctions 
and even court decisions, whether past 
or future, where it is necessary to do 
so, in favor of practical considerations. 
It has been agreed that the primary in- 
terest is the public interest and that 
all of the problems which have been 
under discussion can best be solved by 
the practical application of common 
sense to each situation. 


Cooperation on Common Problems 


The American Bar Association has 
been singularly successful in the past in 
dealing with the problems existing be- 
tween the bar and the collection agen- 
cies, and the bar and banks and trust 
companies, by the methogd which has 
been adopted in dealing with our prob- 
lems. The conflicts between the bar and 
the collection agencies, and the bar and 
the banks and trust companies were just 
as serious and far-reaching as any mis- 
understandings between the bar and the 
insurance interests. 3y friendly dis- 
cussion and the mutual appreciation of 
common problems, the points of view 
of the representative interests have been 
brought together. The American Bar 
\ssociation committees in such discus- 
sions and the agreements which have 
resulted repeatedly disregarded technical 
precedents and court decisions. What 
was accomplished with these other 
groups should, and can be accomplished 
with the insurance interests through the 
development of the same tolerance and 
mutual understanding which now exists 
between the bar and the other groups. 


Importance of Studying Problems of the 
Different Groups 


That there have been abuses through 
the infringement of some lay repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies uport 
the proper domain of the legal pro- 
fession, to the detriment of the public 
interest, can no more be denied than 
that some members of the legal profes- 
sion have been guilty of practices which 
have been highly prejudicial not only to 
the insurance interests, but to the gen- 
eral public. It is going to be important 
for each group to study its own problems 
as well as the problems of the opposing 
group. The claim organizations of in- 
surance companies are far-flung and in 
some instances subject to only limited 
control by the managements of the com- 
panies. It is going to be necessary for 
the management in each instance to be- 
come familiar with the practices and 
activities of its representatives, wherever 
they may be located. Over-zealous, mis- 
cuided individuals on both sides must 
be curbed. All of this is going to take 


time and patience, and tolerance is going 
to be necessary and important, 


The Sanction of Public Opinion 


Questions have been raised about the 
possible effectiveness of the Confer. 
ence Committee because of the fact that 
there are no legal sanctions available 
to insure enforcement of its conclusions 
It is true that there is no method by 
which the bar committee can impose its 
will upon individual lawyers or even upon 
local or state bar associations. It is like- 
wise true that there is no way in which 
the representatives of the insurance jn- 
terests can insure adherence to the con- 
clusions of the Conference Committee by 
individual company members of the vyari- 
ous insurance organizations. There is, 
however, available a sanction which is 
perhaps more important than any legal 
sanction and that is the force of public 
opinion. The avowed purpose of the 
Conference Committee is to disregard 
selfish interest in favor of the public 
interest, and as long as the efforts and 
decisions of the Conference Committee 
are in accord with this purpose the Con- 
ference Committee will have the support 
of public opinion. Public opinion built 
on this basis will undoubtedly serve as 
sufficient sanction to give full weight and 
effect to such conclusions, 


INDEX PLANS PROGRESS 





Arrangements Being Completed for In- 
clusion of Pacific Coast Data 
in National Operations 

The Casualty Insurance Adjusters As 
sociation of Southern California has te- 
ceived a report from Charles Griffin, in 
charge of investigations for the Pac‘fic 
Coast Index, that Grace L. Mooney, man- 
ager of the Index and of its branch 
in Los Angeles, has been in New York 
completing arrangements for inclusion of 
the Pacific Coast Index and _ its Los 
Angeles branch in the operations of the 
National Index. 

President William Cleves announced 
appointment of Attorney Alex W. Davis 
as chairman of the California State Bar 
committee that will take up negotiations 
with the adjusters in an effort to effect 
a treaty on the moot question of ur 
authorized practice of law. 

The association adopted a resolution of 
sympathy on the recent death of Frank 
M. Parrish, general solicitor, claims 
bureau, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY GAINS 

National Casualty, Detroit, has de- 
clared the regular dividend of 25 cents 
a share and an extra dividend of 2 
cents a share. Operating profit for the 
first nine months was greater than for 
the same period last year. 





NEW INDIANAPOLIS AGENCY 

Articles of incorporation have beet 
filed by Preferred Plan, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, formed to operate an_ insurance 
agency and loan business. The incof- 
porators are Daniel Frisch, Sidney 
Seligman and Charles W. Gold Iberg. 
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N. Y. Safety “Council 
Congress March 27-29 


INSURANCE MEN TO TAKE PART 
s of Highest Standing to Dis- 
Subjects Embracing Wide 
deans Features 


Specialist 
cuss 
Range; 


According to tentative plans of the 
Greater New York Safety Council, those 
who attend the annual convention March 
27-29 will be afforded opportunity to par- 
in practically all the sessions. 
The speakers selected will be specialists 
and top men in their professions. They 
will emphasize the technical aspects of 
safety. A new method of registration 
is being framed to make the convention 
self-sustaining A registration fee of 
one dollar will be charged all delegates 
beyond the membership quota, 

All delegates who spend an hour or 
exhibit booths will be 
chance on a grand 


ticipé ite 


more ins pecting 
eligible for a free 


prize to be announced later. The an- 
nual dinner will be held on the last 
evening of the convention instead of 


The executive committee are: 
Metropolitan Life; John W. 
Trust, Inc.; Jul- 


the second. 

W. Graham Cole, 
Darr, Commercial 
Harvey, National Conservation 
McAinsh, American Mutual Liability; 
Equitable Society; Roger Wil- 
Fund. 


Investment 


ien H. Bureau; 


George M. 
Lew R. Palmer, 
liams, New York State Insurance 
Attendance Committee 

W. Graham Cole, chairman, Metropolitan Life; 
lohn E. Baldwin, Maryland Casualty ; 
N. Cavanagh, Fidelity & Casualty; Robert Cheel, 
Liberty Mutual; Joseph N. Cornell, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; James D. Corr, Johnson 


Raymond 


& Higgins; E. C. Jacobs, American Mutual Lia 
bility; George E. Decker, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; George S. Gelston, Travelers; Frank T. 
Grosser, American Surety; Sidney Hardgrave, 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee; M. L. Hoffacker, 


Standard Accident; Howard S. Irwin, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty; Charles A. Mason, 
American Lumbermen’s Mutual; Harvey J. 
Meikle, Globe Indemnity; Sidney J. Smith, 


Department of Labor; P. G. 
Accident & Indemnity. 


New York 
Tillotson, 


State 
Hartford 
Exhibit Committee 
Roger Williams, chairman, New 
Fund; N. K. 


York State 
Insurance Howard, Maryland 
Casualty. 
Arrangements Committee 
E. Fullarton, vice-chairman, Travelers; N. G. 


Rosebaugh, vice-chairman, Marsh & McLennan; 


A. A, Arnurius, Hartford Accident & Indem 
nity; Garfield Bardes, Liberty Mutual; George 
Chapman, American Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas 


George P. 


Mutual; 
Indemnity ; 


ualty; Robert Cheel, 
DeMellier, 


Liberty 


Great American James 


Devine, Eagle-Globe-Royal-Indemnity Groups; 
J. J. Figoni, Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board; R. B. Fleck, American Mutual Lia 
bility; H. W. Gabor, State Insurance Fund; 


H. A. 


Hennessy, 


Glens Falls Indemnity; J. F. 
Fund; W. J. Hy 


Goodyear, 


State Insurance 


land, Travelers; Howard F. Kessler, Sun In 
demnity; J. P. Malloy, General Accident; G. F. 
Markfelder, Fidelity & Casualty; E. V. Parker 
Travelers; W. S., Purdy, Hartford Accident & 


Indemnity; H. H. Williams, American Mutual 


Liability. 

ILLINOIS LAW INTERPRETED 
Cons titutionality of the new automobile 
financial responsibility law in Illinois 
was established November 19 when At- 
torney General Otto Kerner gave an 
opinion to the effect that automobile 
drivers may have their licenses taken 
away by any regularly constituted court 
following an accident, and that they 
may not have licenses reissued until they 
can show receipt for payment in full of 
any costs or judgments entered against 
them for such accidents. The new law 
goes into effect January. 1. It was passed 
last July 12 and Mr. Kerner’s Opinion is 
that judgments entered against drivers 
since that date are retroactive. 

HE GOT IT, THEY TOOK IT 

The manager of a moving picture the- 
atre in the South, insured by the Fidelity 
& Casualty, was held up and robbed of 
$1,350 as he was about to place the 
money in the night depository of a local 
bank. Ironically, the receipts were those 
of the current film, “You Can’t Take 


It With You.” 
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Agents Defeated Bad 
California Measures 


TWO GOOD BILLS BECAME LAW 





Harold W. McGee in Thick of Battle 
Against Constitutional Proposals 
Harmful to Insurance 
There were six proposed amendments 
to the California state constitution voted 
on last month that would affect insur- 
ance. Two were enacted and four re- 
jected. Of the two enacted one requires 
all gasoline tax moneys and_ vehicular 
license fees to be used for state high- 
way purposes only. The other simpli- 

fies taxation of reinsurance premiums. 
Amone those inimical to insurance, 
and which were rejected, was one spon- 
sored by the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California and the California State 
Automobile Association creating a com- 
miss:on with a ten-year tenure of office 


which would have taken over = state 
highways commission, the California 
highway patrol, the motor vehicle de- 
partment and the gasoline tax. Another 
was the revenue bond proposal which 
could have saddled an enormous bond 
debt on any political subdivision of the 
state. The third was the single tax 


measure. The fourth was the “ham and 
eges” or $30 a week pension measure. 
Insurance Men Worked Hard 

Insurance interests paid plenty of at- 
tention to all these measures. The high- 
Way commission proposal was fought 
tooth and nail, and like all the other 
inimical ones, went down to defeat. Gen- 
eral insurance interests put up a battle 
in this particular instance, and Harold 
W. McGee, of Wren & Van Alen, Inc., 
deserves praise for the success of the 
fight, which was concentrated in South- 
ern California due to the intense ac- 
tivity of the Automobile Club in its favor. 
Insurance men contended that the pro- 
posal, if it had passed, would have put 
the two automobile clubs in absolute 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY’S YEAR 


Operations Have Resulted in Gratifying 
Advances Over Corresponding 
Period of 1937 
The Pacific Indemnity has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
a share and the usual extra dividend of 
10 cents a share. Operations for the 
first nine months of 1938 showed com- 
bined underwriting and investment earn- 
ings of $616,860 or $4.11 a share, equal 
to two and three-quarter times the cur- 
rent regular and extra dividend totaling 
50 cents each quarter, against $625,020 
or $4.17 share for the corresponding 
nine months of 1937. In addition 25 
cents a share was realized from other 

sources, 

Gross premiums written were $4,801,363, 
an increase of $338,055 over correspond- 
ing figures of 1937. The amount of re- 
insurance ceded showed a decline. The 
financial statement at September 30 
showed total admitted assets $11,026,257, 
an increase of $1,014,912.96 during the 
nine months’ period, and surplus to 
policyholders, including contingency re- 
serve, reflected an increase from $4,022,- 
037 at December 31, 1937, to $4,542,114 
at September 30, 1938. 





control of the highways, the gasoline 
tax, the licensing of motor vehicles and 
drivers’ licenses, with resultant harm to 
insurance companies and agents alike. 
One of the features particularly bad was 
that the commission, once it was ap- 
pointed, could be ousted only by another 
vote of the people, and neither the 
administration nor the legislature had 
any control over it. 

Both general and life insurance men 
battled the bond and single tax meas- 
ures, while the life men put most of their 
effort into defeat of the “ham and eggs” 
proposal. While its defeat was not un- 
expected throughout the state, the upset 
in it came when Los Angeles, the home 
of the scheme, turned in a= tmajority 
against it. 








dealings. 


T.. PREFERRED ACCIDENT has, in 
the span of the past half century, built up and 
maintained a progressive staff of agents throughout 
the country, with whom its relationship has been 
friendly and mutually profitable. 


THE PREFERRED AGENT has the benefit of 


direct contact with the home office—thus giving the 
close personal touch so helpful in agent-company 
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| Wilfrid C. Potter, 
Chairman of the Board 


ACCIDENT 
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THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman, 
President 











Air ‘Sanat Pe 
Valid in Oklahoma 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY INVOLVED 
Claim That Cent Was in Violation 
of State Incontestable Law 
Refuted by Court 


Mills, of the Oklahoma 


legality of the 


Judge Clarence 
District Court, upheld the 
clause used in 
icies, by which 
of double indemnity liability in case of 
death due to air travel. The case was 
that of Mrs. Maude E. Reed versus 
Home State Life. She sought to col 
lect $1,000 double indemnity on a $1,000 
policy carried by her son, Robert Kex 
Reed, who was killed in a plane crash 
in 1937. The insurance company paid 
the $1,000, but disclaimed liability for 
the additional $1,000 involved in double 
ndemnity. 

\ttorneys for the plaintiff claimed that 
the airplane clause in the double indem 
nity contract was invalid and in violation 
of the state incontestable law. Defense 
attorneys contended that the airplane 
clause is proper and binding as a rider 
to an insurance contract. In his opinion 


airplane insurance pol 


companies are relieved 


Judge Mills said that the policy under 
dispute plainly indicated that death 
caused by air travel was not included 
in the double indemnity provision and 


Plaintiff at 
may be 


was in no way misleading 
torneys indicated that the 
appealed to the Supreme Court 


Case 


MANY ARE GRADUATED 


Mrs. Robert Watson, Geneva, Ill., Fin- 
ished First in Home Office School 
Course, U. S. F. & G. 


Twenty-four graduates of the home of 
fice school of insurance, conducted b 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
were awarded their diplomas Novembei 
17, when they were guests of the com 
pany at a graduation luncheon given in 
their honor. Mrs. Robert Watson, Gen 
eva, Ill, who took the course, finished 
with the highest average. Following 
closely, and in second place, was Mar 


tin W Redding, McMinnville, Or 
Prizes and diplomas were presented by 
E. Asbury Davis, president of the c 
pany. 

Others who attended the closing exe 
cises Were Charles | Phillips, vice 
president of the c mpany, and Gloves 
C. Trenholm, who has charge f the 
school Following the eraduation, six 
teen of the graduates remained in Balti 
more and took a three-day course giver 


by the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Cory 
Mr. Davis presented diplomas to H. ¢ \ 





Jr., Maine; Edgar F. Brown, Jr., I 
Eleanor D. Doerfel and William Sx ] 
New Jersey; David D. East, ¢ ( 
Gerhardt, E. J. Hackett and J. G 
Wisconsin; Harry Gilchrist a \\ \W 
Canada; s > @ Parr | ( 
Reing at ¢ P ( 
rard Hai \ I Hall, \ 

a % . 2 Hi r, M 

A. W li. N 
York; dding, Orego: Ric \W 
ren, Massachusetts; Robe W M 


Robert Watson, Lllinois. 


LARGE BONDS WRITTEN 
Two labor and material bonds, in the 
sum of $2,500,000 each, and 
performance bonds have been recently 
written by United States F. & G. Six 


teen companies are participating in the 
bonds, which are in connection with « 

struction of a seaplane tender cos 
$11,249,000 and a destrover tender to cost 


$11,947,000 for the Unite 1 States Navy 
and on which the New York Shipbuild 


| 
ing Corp., Camden, was the low biddet 


F. B. MERRELS TO LECTURE 

F. B. Merrels, assistant manager casu 
alty —. ———— T lec 
tured befo the students of the cas 
ualty course of the Insurance Institut 
of Hartford on Thursday, December 1, 
on the miscellaneous provisions of 
pensation laws and claim adjust: 
thereunder. 

Everett S 
president of 


Taveiers, 


nt 
ents 


Gledhill, Travelers, vice 
the Instituie, preside 
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The New Way of Buying Insurance 


The Hartford Fire and the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity will publish th 
first advertisement of a new and unique 
national campaign in Time magazine, 
issue of December 5. This will be a 
double-page spread sponsored by_ the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 


Mickey’s master is “sold on” 


the NEW way of 





Hartford Accident and 


ond the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPA - proct 


he started with how much money Mic- 
key’s master might lose because of 
certain things happening. Strange to 
say, he showed that the mere fact of 
owning Mickey meant risking a pos- 
sible loss of thousands of dollars.” 

A footnote contains this explanation: 


buying insurance! 


It protected him agaiust a loss 
he had never even considered 


Indemnity Company 


every form of insuronce except life Hartford, Connecticut 








First Ad in New Series in December 5 Issue of Time 


pany because of the casualty insurance 
angle of its copy. 

“The New Way of Buying Insurance” 
will be the theme of this and future ad- 
vertisements. Illustrated by an appeal- 
ing picture of a wire-haired terrier, the 
initial display is captioned “Mickey's 
master is ‘sold on’ the New way of buy- 
ing insurance!” The copy then reads in 
part as follows: 


‘For years Mickey’s master had 
bought insurance the old way. When 
he bought his house he ‘took out’ 
some fire insurance and when _ he 


bought his first car he ‘took out’ some 
automobile insurance. 

“Then one day he learned about the 
new way of buying insurance. He 
found there was an insurance man in 
his town who approached the subject 
differently. 

“This man didn’t start with policies; 


No Chicago Action On 
Commission Situation 


No action was taken by the Casualty 


Manager’s Club of Chicago following a 
lengthy discussion of the commission sit- 
uation in Chicago and the Middle West 
The consensus was that any action at 
this time would be inappropriate in view 
of the threatened action by State Direc- 
tor Palmer to proceed to lower costs in 
all lines. It was pointed out that com- 
pany executives had the entire subject 
of acquisitions costs under discussion cur- 
rently and now indication has been re- 
ceived by Chicago managers as to the 
turn things are taking in the Eastern 
conferences. 

A proposal that Chicago managers 
draft a commission plan to which all 
could agree was abandoned when it was 
felt that there was too much uncertainty 
in the present situation to warrant such 
action. 

The annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers of the club will be held the week 
of December 12. 


WILLIAM E. McKEE DEAD 
_ William E. McKee, a founder and pres- 
ident of the State Automobile Insurance 
Co., Indianapolis, has died at age 72. In 
1917 he became treasurer of the com- 
pany and in 1928 was elected president. 


“This is called the new way, because 
it is new to most buyers of insurance. 
But as a method of fitting an insurance 
program to the buyer’s needs, it has long 
been practiced by agents of the Hart- 
ford.” 

Commenting on this advertisement, 
Ralph H. Blanchard, professor of insur- 
ance in the School of Business, Columbia 
University, said: “I am glad to learn that 
you are emphasizing possibilities of loss 


as the first factor to consider in work- 
ing out an insurance program. Insur- 
ance is a financial tool for meetiny 


such possibilities and can be intelligently 
bought only after a careful analysis of 
potential losses.” 

Prior to the inauguration of this cam- 
paign representatives of the two Hart- 
fords were equipped with complete facil- 
ities for analyzing the insurable hazards 
of both personal and commercial ac 
counts 





LARGE TOPEKA BOND WRITTEN 
\ $702,000 bond has 
Topeka 


new municipal 


been written in 


covering construction of the 


auditorium and_ office 
building. 


It is the largest bond executed 
there in a number of years, Meade In 
vestment Co., general agent for the 
United States F. & G., handled the trans- 


ction 


ENGINEERING DEP’T CHANGES 


Hartford Accident to Make Shifts 
Around First of Year; I D. Kelpy 
and J. E. Mitchell to Home Office 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
about the first of the year, will make a 
few changes in its special risk and engi- 
neering departments and in its rating and 
research division. 
Irving D, Kelpy, supervising engineer, 
will be transferred to the rating and re- 
search department at the home office. 
In his new duties he will be associated 
with J. L. Barter, assistant secretary. | 
John E. Mitchell, district engineer in 
Dallas, will come to the home office as 
supervising engineer to supervise the 
Southern territory. Mitchell will be suc- 
ceeded at Dallas by K. R. Welsh, who 
will be the district engineer in charge 
of that area. Frantz H. Sherman has 
been employed as an engineer to succeed 
Mr. Welsh at Abilene, Tex. 








Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Has World’s Fair Exhibit 


In keeping with the steady growth of 
interest in highway safety as reflected 
by the automotive industry as well as 
the public at large, the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety is exhibiting its driver testing 
devices at a number of this year’s leading 
automobile shows, including Hartford, 
New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee and Buffalo. 

Paralleling the mechanical changes in 
the 1939 car models, a number of new 
improvements have been added to the 
Aetna safe driving tests. A new stream- 
lined reactometer with numerous devel- 
opments in design and mechanism has 
been constructed for use at the Aetna 
“Laboratory for Living” exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair. This was given 
a preview at the Hartford Auto Show. 

The new reactometer is equipped with 
steering wheel and actual braking mech- 
anism which when operated registers in 
fractions of a second the time it takes an 
operator to move his foot from the accel- 
erator and complete the braking opera- 
tion after receiving a warning signal. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CONCERTS 
The Maryland Casualty, which for 
some years has been providing a distinct 
musical treat for Baltimoreans, opened 
another season of concerts on Sunday 
at the company’s clubhouse. The series, 
to which invitations have been issued 
by Silliman Evans, chairman of the 
board, will run for twenty-four weeks. 
Many leading artists will appear. The 
concerts are conducted under the direc- 
tion of J. Norris Hering, a well-known 
Jaltimore composer and musician. 








GUIDE FOR PAYROLL AUDITORS 

The National Bureau of C. & S. Un- 
derwriters has prepared a special payroll 
audit reference book designed to assist 
field auditors in developing correct pay- 
roll audits. It is in loose leaf form, con- 
tains 150 pages, will be distributed about 
December 15, 
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Loysen With N. Y. State 
Department of Labor 


LIQUIDATED MANY COMPANIEs 





Will Be Executive Director of Replace. 
ment Division and Unemployment 
Insurance; His Career 


Milton O, Loysen, who recently re. 


signed as special deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance, as told in The Eastery 
Underwriter, has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the Division of Place- 





MILTON O LOYSEN 

ment and Unemployment Insurance of 
the State Labor Department by Frieda 
S. Miller, State Industrial Commissioner, 

Mr. Loysen has had an unusual career 
in the Liquidation Bureau of the New 
York Insurance Department. A Roches- 
ter man and a graduate of St. Lawrence 
University with Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, he became an assistant in the per- 
sonnel administration division of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., and entered the in- 
surance field in 1927 as an inspector for 
the Retail Credit Co. The next year he 
joined the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies in the Rochester office, han- 
dling casualty, surety and life claims. 

Appointed by Van Schaick 

George S. Van Schaick, then State In- 
surance Superintendent, appointed Mr. 
Loysen as executive assistant in Albany 
on June 1, 1931. Five months later he 
was transferred to the New York office 
and in May, 1932, he was made assistant 
special deputy superintendent in charge 
of a branch office of the Department's 
Liquidation Bureau. 

During the next three years Mr. Loy- 
sen managed the liquidation of ninety 
concerns, including the Equitable Cas- 
ualty & Surety. When the branches of 
the Liquidation Bureau were merged and 
a central office established at 111 John 
Street in August, 1935, Mr. Loysen be- 
came chief of the bureau. A year later 
he was named special deputy by Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink. Mr. Loysen 
lives in Munsey Park, L. I. 

In his new position Mr. Loysen will 
have about 5,000 employes under his 
command in offices throughout the state. 





NEW BOND BOOK ISSUED 
Spectator Brings Out Comprehensive 
Treatise on the Many Forms of 
Bankers and* Brokers Covers 
The Spectator, Philadelphia, has issued 
a new book, “Bankers and Brokers Blan- 
ket Bonds,” by George Alvin Cowee. it 
contains twenty-two chapters, several 
tabulations, definitions of terms, and 
practical applications of forms and riders. 
It is designed to give insurance agents, 
brokers, company executives, underwrit- 
ers, claim adjusters and attorneys, a 
much clearer understanding of the scope 
and the possibility of bankers and brok- 

ers blanket bonds. The price is $4. 
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alability of Insurance Increased by 
Rate Cuts and Broadened Coverage 








The Hartford Accident & Indemnity calls attention of avents to the fact 
that since the first of the year so many changes have taken place which render 
casualty and bond lines more attractive to the insuring public that space in a 
ingle issue of its “Tips to Producers” broadside (which goes widespread throughout 
the field), does not permit a complete iisting of them. It gives a summary of the 
record which will convince producers that a great deal has been d 
to lessen sales resistance and to encourage production activities. Sum 

Automobile vith which producers are familiar and 
sweeping reductions have taken place in 
Consider the field of automobile bodily the following states: California, Colo 
injury and property damage insurances rado, ee caer Pe 1) “——*, Nae 
5 ton, ) C. Georgia, Nansas, Marine, 
What has happened Maryland, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
1. Most states now have a $1,000 single Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
limit policy that supplies coverage cost Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyo 
ings 28% le than the charge for standard = "ung. 
limits. There is a constantly increasing Burglary 
demand for this coverage from the un ; : 
Under the residence policy, reductions 
insured = motori and from price-con in premium rates ranging from 17.3% to 
scious buyers 17.5% have been made in— substantial 
2 The Safe Driver Reward Plan which areas of the following states: Indiana, 
is im ettfect im most. states will, in the Kansas, Maryland, Mis our, Ohio, Penn 
svivania and Washington 
not distant future, result in cash pay There has also been a rate reduction 
ments of millions of dollars to accident of 334% in Montgomery County of the 
free imsured State of Ohio and a reduction of 31.8% 
3. The carrying fellow employes rule affecting Essex and Hudson Counties in 
the State of New Jersey 
has been amended by a reduction in the Say tg Sorte fae * ee 
surcharge for such coverage from 50% tion of 9% on residence burglary and 
to 10% of the bodily injury premium. 45% on personal holdup insurance has 
!. The policy contract has been ex been granted in all the counties other 
; than those comprising the City of New 
tended without charge to cover trailers oak 
and semi-trailers, other than “trailer In the bank robbery field a rate reduc 


homes,” while used exclusively for pleas 


ure or family purposes and not for busi 


ness or Other purposes, with a_ private 
passenger automobile 
5. The commercial automobile classi 


fication for brewers and distributors of 
brewers’ products has been amended to 
permit trucks used exclusively in_ the 


canned beet 
IV instead 


formerly re 


retail delivery of bottled of 
to be 


Class III 


or ale written as Class 


of the 
quired 

8) The 
of fruit, vegetable or poultry dealers en 
titled to Class IV rates has been ex 
tended from twenty-five miles to fifty 
niles without premium and the 
operations of such dealers are no longer 
confined to retail selling exclusively 

7. On employers’ non-ownership lia 
bility policies, it is now permissible to 
the lability of executive officers 


prenuum 


radius of operations for trucks 


increase 


incluce 


on such a= policy at a premium for 
standard limits of $4 for bodily injury 
and $1 for property damage, as com 
pared to the former charge of $10 fo 
bodily injury and $5 for property dam 
age, for the same coverage 

8. Compulsory automobile insurance, 
Rule 75, permits the rating of hired cars 


required by state or Federal adminis 
trative authorities at a charge of 50 of 
the premium for the highest rated auto 


mobile covered by the policy instead of 
the former minimum premium of $15 
bodily injury and $9 property damage, 
standard limits 

9 A nominal flat charge for drive 


other-car coverage, broad form, has been 

substituted for the percentage surcharge 

formerly required 
In the 


State of favor 
able chang 


been made with which 
agents are familiar with rence to the 
long haul truckman rule, a nominal flat 
for drive-other-car coverage, the 


Texas certain 
es have 


rete 


charge 


newspaper delivery classification and Ex- 
cess imit Table ] 
\s far as rates are concerned, reduc- 


tions have been made in many territories 


80 John Street, N. Y. 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 
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and 


FORGERY BONDS 


tion has been accomplished by establish 
inv a flat charge for the first $5,000 of 
insurance instead of the first $10,000. In 
Territory 3 a 1624% rate reduction has 
been allowed on the first $5,000 of cover- 
ave and in Territory 4 a 25% reduction 
has been allowed on the first $5,000 of 
coverage. 

In the open stock line there has been 
reduction, affecting substan 
tial sections in Indiana, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island. Incidentally, 
in Philadelphia County, comprising the 
City of Philadelphia, the reduction on 
this line ( 

Ten per cent reductions on open stock 
coverave have been granted in important 
sections of Illinois, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania and there have been a consid- 
erable number of miscellaneous reduc- 
tions aceemplished through rearrange- 
t of the classifications 

\ reduction of 3314% on the rates for 
messenver and paymaster insurance has 
been effective throughout practically the 


a 20% rate 


was 28% 


mien 


entire State of California and in Des 
Moines, Ia., and Pittsburgh, Pa \ re- 
duction of 25% has been made in Lake 


County, Ind. These changes were all 
accoinplished through territorial rear 
ranecments 

Under the store keepers’ policy the rate 


for the two additional policies over the 
mtract, which it is permissible to 


first c 


write for one insured, has been reduced 


o one-half the manual premium. 
Furthermore, there has been @ rate 


- BEekman 3-7345 





reduction of 40% on the basic manual 
premium for this policy affecting Lake 


County, Ill. 
Plate Glass 

Rate reduct’ons, ranging from 10% to 
124%, were made throughout practical 
the entire State of Florida as of Ay. 
gust 1. 

On the same date there was a rate 
reduction of 124%% affecting the State 
of Vermont; 10% throughout the State 
of New Hampshire; 10% throughout 
Massachusetts, except the Boston area: 
10% throughout Maine; &.3% throughout 
Louisiana, with the exception of the Ney 
Orleans area; 6.3% throughout the en- 
tire State of Montana; 6.3% throughout 
Missouri, except Kansas City, and 10% 
in Reno, Nev. 

\ radical reduction has been made on 
coverage for interior glass in bedrooms, 
private sitting rooms and private bath- 
rooms in hotels containing one hundred 
or more rooms. The rate for this coy- 
erage was formerly $7 per room where 


furniture tops were involved and $2.25 
per room having no furniture top coy- 
erage. The new rate is a flat 25 cents 


per bedroom with a minimum premium 
of $50 

Another radical reduction has_ been 
made on the rates for Neon sign cov- 
erage. The former rate of 40% for full 
coverage has been lowered to 334% for 
inside signs and 5% for outside signs 
Under the $10 deductible form the rate 
has been changed from 20% flat to 14% 
for inside signs and 2% for outside signs. 

However, the new rates are not subject 
to city, state or zone differentials as was 
the case in some instances on the former 
rates. 

It is now possible to insure glass bricks 
under the regular plate glass coverage 
for a premium of 3%, subject to the 
three-year term discount but to no other 
discount or differential. The 80% coin- 
surance clause is required. 

A\ll-risks protection is now given under 
the plate glass policy for half-tone 
screens and lenses and_ rotogravure 
screens. On the former, damage by fire 
may be included or excluded at the in- 
sured’s option, On the latter, fire dam- 
age is always excluded. 

The rate for half-tone screens and 
lenses is 2%, including protection against 
fire damage and 14% if it is excluded 

The rate for rotogravure screens 1s 
5%. 


Liability (Other Than Auto) 


The discount allowed for O. L. and T. 
liability policies written on a three-year 
basis has been increased from 10% to 
12144%, with the exception of in New 
York State. 

The 10% surcharge formerly added to 
the premium on liability policies cover- 
ing corporations to extend protection to 
executive officers or directors of the cor- 
poration in their capacity as such has 
been eliminated when such officers of 
directors are not owners, general lessees, 
or tenants of the premises covered by 
the policy of the corporation. 


School Buses 


Between July 7 and September 6 the 
following reductions in school bus rates 
were effected in all states: Buses with a 
seating capacity of not over thirty pas- 
sengers are now written at 65% less 
than the private livery rate instead ot 
55 less, a reduction of 22% in the 
actual premium; buses with a seating 
capacity of over thirty but under sixty 
passengers are now written at 50% less 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


United States Branch 
Statement December 31, 1937 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
U.S. Treasury Bonds . . . .. . 
roe. «+ «+ se ee 8 6 
en os s&h aw we A Pece © 6 
Accrued Interest . . . 1. «© © © « @ 
Cash in Office and Banks . . ...-. 


Premiums in Course of Collection . . . 
(Less than 90 days due) 





LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .. . 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses . . . . 
Reserve for Other Liabilities . . . . . 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve . . . .» 
Total Liabilities . . . « © © © « 


. $1,609,430.74 


1,092,741.25 
88,729.00 
22,968.47 
118,253.45 
69,094.82 





$3,001,217.73 


- $ 127,716.91 


33,049.40 
32,719.42 
307,732.00 





Statutory Deposit, New York . 850,000.00 
Net Surplus above Deposit . .  1,650,000.00 





Policy Holders’ Surplus. 





$ 501,217.73 


2,500,000.00 





$3,001,217.73 


Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
New York State Insurance Department and the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried in the above Statement at $1,255,477.84 are 


deposited as required by law. 





NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Diamond Jubilee Observed Nov. 26 
by John Naghten & Co. of Chicago 


By S re Spe nce 


Saturday, November 26, was a day 


of bustling activity on the nineteenth 


floor of the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing in Chicago, for it marked the pass- 
ing of seventy-five years of continuous 


the out- 
Naghten & 


and successful existence f 
agency of John 
1 there 


Diamond jubilees are rare 


standing 
Co., locate 





walk 


infrequently 


in any 
of life, and it is certainly 
that the control of a business institution 
founder to 


passes lineal descent from 


son and on to grandson with no change 


in the firm style and with marked ad- 
herence to traits of character and simi- 
larity of lineaments. 

The Naghtens are “sound” people, and 


the qualities of integrity, industry, initia- 
tive, thrift and 
strakes 


family 


od citizenship are the 
have held ogether the 
illeon as it has sailed 


which 
business 
stormy economic 
Each Nagh- 


ten has stamped his impression indelibly 


serenely through the 


seas of nearly four decades. 


on the insurance fabric of Chicago; each 
bent impetus 
rency, and each 
partic’ pate in and 


ious and 


pronounced 

wth of the 

has found time to 

contribute to the political, relig 
cial life of the city. 


has given 
to the er 


Founder John Naghten Born in Ireland 
f the firm, John Naghten 


I, was born, like so many other 
ful insurance men, in Ireland, and came 
to America in 1850 at the age of 26 
He went to Pottsville, Pa., and remained 


The founder 
success- 


there for six vears, at which time he 
moved to Chicago and found work in 
an insurance agency. Why he selected 
Chicago as his future home or deter- 


mined upon the insurance business as a 
veiled in the obscurity of the 
‘tant at the moment 
the young man promptly 


caree - 1S 
past and not impor 


At anv rate, 


evidenced the qualities which were to 
make him an insurance leader in the 
city of his adoption, for : 1862 he be- 
came secretary of the raders’ Fire 
Insurance Co, of Chicago. Being pos- 
sessed of the courage and the independ- 
ence of thought and action characteristic 
of his race, in 1863 he established an 


agency of his own under the firm style 

f John Naghten & Co. 

Ask yourself if you were to go across 
the ocean some thousands of miles to a 
country you had never seen, engage in 
a business you previously knew noth- 
ing about, whether after six vears of 
apprenticeship you would feel competent 
to go into business on your own account 
in the second greatest metropolis of the 
new country. 


Agency Success From Start 


eceeded from the start, 


The agency su 
larger. James I 


growing larger and 
Naghten entered it in 1894, having at- 
tended and graduated from parochial 
chools and St. Ignatius College He 
continued active until his death in 1936 
when he was 72 years of age. Under 
his direction the activities and interests 


of the agency expanded and its premium 

lume sizeably increased 

James Naghten was one of the most 
highly regarded insurance men in the 
city of his birth, enjoying the confidence 
and respect of all who did business 
vith him or who came to know him 
through his connection with civic, as 
vel] as social organizations. He was 


ucceeded by his son, 
resent president and treasurer of the 
gency. The vice-president, James Han- 
ning, has been with the agency fifty- 
tour years, and the secretary, Daniel P. 


John Nachten, the 


r Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


Magee, is now entering upon his twen- 
tieth year with the organization. 


President Naghten’s Background 


John Naghten was born in Chicago, 
went to parochial grade schools, and 
then to Loyola Academy and the Kent 


College of Law. Inheriting the sturdy 
physique of his forbears, he excelled at 
swimming and boxing, and now, although 
settled into business life, continues his 
enthusiasm for and participation in out- 
door activities. At the moment his chief 
avocation is cruising in his boat on Lake 
Michigan. 

He entered his father’s agency when 
23 years old, and has gained his entire 
insurance experience there except for 
one year spent with the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. 

When Mr. Naghten completed his law 
course at Kent College and passed the 
bar examination, he was appointed As- 
sistant Public Defender in the Criminal 
Courts of Cook County and was identi- 
fied with that work for about eighteen 
months. He was then appointed Master 
in Chancery in Cook County. but gave 
up that work because of his father’s 
and upon the death of the elder 
Naghten he began and has continued to 
devote all his time to the agency. 

John Naghten is interested in politics 
as an expression of a good citizen’s par- 


? 


lIness, 


ticipation in civic affairs, and believes 
some active work along political lines 

duty every man owes to the commu- 
nity in which he lives. He is what he 


calls a “practical democrat,” and extends 
his interests, although at the moment 
not his activities, in politics to state 
and national administrations as well as 
those which are purely local. 

He hopes always to find time for some 
participation in political campaigns and 
civic administrations, and it would oc- 
casion no great surprise to his associates 
if as time goes on Mr. Nachten is chosen 
as a standard-bearer for one division 
or another of the civic government of 
Chicago. 

John Naghten is married, Mrs. Nagh- 
ten having been born in Chicago and 
being active in various social organiza- 
tions besides finding time to contribute 
importantly to the furtherance of her 
husband’s political and club activities. 


Insurance Outlet for Individual Energy 


John Naghten believes that he would 
always prefer insurance as the basis for 
a business career, feeling that it offers 
as good an outlet for individual energy 
as any other field of activity, and better 
than most. 

He likes casualty business, but by rea- 
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son of his legal training finds himself 
somewhat more interested in those cas- 
ualty and surety lines which require 
some legal interpretation. He feels that 
casualty is broad in its definition and 
has to do with a vast number of phases 
of an average man’s daily problems. He 
recommends a specialization in casualty 
and surety lines for a young man just 
starting in the business and for the rea- 
sons given above. Furthermore, Mr 
Naghten believes in hard work as the 
basis of acquiring knowledge and that 
both are the foundation of business suc- 
cess. 

Companies which are represented in 
the agency, some of which have been 
there since the companies themselves 
were first organized, are the Northern 
of New York, the Westchester Fire, the 
Delaware Underwriters, the United 
States Fire of New York, the Pacific 
Fire, the Sussex Fire, the Knickerbocker 
Fire and the Massachusetts Bonding. 


115-Year-Old Fire Mark Presented 
by Client 


Hard by the vast array of floral trib- 
utes presented to the Naghten office and 
appearing there Saturday, November 26, 
was another gift of unusual interest pre- 


sented by E. J. Browley, a nat’ve Chi- 
cagoan and a client of the first John 
Naghten. It was a fire mark 115 years 


old which was placed by the Fire In- 
surance Co. of Baltimore on the home 
of Josephine Stowe, a young widow who 
was a close friend of Peggy O’Neill 
Eaton, wife of Andrew Jackson’s Secre- 
tary of War. This fire mark was mounted 
on wood and now occupies a prominent 


place on the counter of the Naghten 
agency. 
So seventy-five years have come and 


gone and the Naghten agency has grown 
apace with its present assured and its 
future in the competent hands of the 
current head of a family noted for its 
ability to translate ambition into accom- 
plishment. And that having been for 
three generations a sound formula for 
success may reasonably be expected to 
work as a a in the years to come. 
For the Naghtens are “sound” people. 





99 John Street 


CAPITAL. . « « « 
Surplus — a a 


Reserve for Losses i - 
All Other Liabilities pers 





CASUALTY 





AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE CO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


DECEMBER 3 lst, 1937 


Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve . « 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . -« 


NOTE: Securities carried at $363,743.75 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


FIDELITY 
Re-Insurance 


New York 


« « « §$2,000,000.00 
.* @ 3,028,762.81 
500,000.00 

._ @ 4,358,549.45 
* 1,992,463.60 
11,879,775.86 





SURETY 








A. G. Fankhauser East 
Conferring With Claim Men 


Albert G. Fankhauser, chief adjuster 
in the Commercial and non-cancellable 
division of the Continental Casualty in 
its home office, was in New York City 
during the past week conferring with 





Moffett Studio 
FANKHAUSER 


A. G. 


executive committeemen of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association on 1939 plans. 
Mr, Fankhauser, elected president of 
this organization at its recent annual 
meeting, has already given evidence of 
his leadership qualities. 

Starting with the claim department of 
the Continental Casualty in 1922 Mr. 
Fankhauser has had an increasing part- 
ticipation each succeeding year in form- 
ing the company’s claim policy. His 
first insurance experience was in 1918 in 
agency work in Columbus, Ohio. This 
came after some years spent in govern- 
ment service in the Department of Agri- 
culture. He then went East to do home 


office claim work for a large Eastern 
company and was successively assigned 
to its Newark and Milwaukee claim of- 
fices. His insurance background em- 


braces twenty busy years. 
H. F. WITZEL’S’ NEW POST 

H. F. Witzel, a casualty reinsurance 
underwriter of wide experience, who has 
seen service with the General Reinsur- 
ance Corp. and General Indemnity of 
Rochester, recently joined the American 
Re-Insurance of New York, He has 





many friends along William Street who 
will be glad to learn of his new con- 
nection. 





HORAN & O’BRIEN FAVORED 

John Toman, treasurer-elect of Cook 
County, Ill., has arranged for bonds 
totaling $3,500,000 through the insurance 
firm of Horan & O’Brien which has re- 
ceived considerable notoriety because of 
its political connections. Albert Horan 
is chief bailiff of the Municipal Court and 
Martin O’Brien is public administrator of 
Cook County. 
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Special Children’ ~ 
Policy Announced 


swiss COMPANY INNOVATION 


d for Use in United States by 
a oe & Casualty Through Its 
Branch in New York 


& Casualty Insurance 
Co. 111 John Street, New York, has 
announced a special children’s accident 
policy which has been adapted to this 
y by Dr. Paul Thorin of the com- 


The Accident 


country 
pany’s home office management in Win- 
terthur, Switzerland. Neal Bassett is 


United States manager. 

This policy covers loss of life, dis- 
memberment and loss of sight. Children 
are insured at ages from 2 to 17 years 
inclusive. A loss of time schedule is 
‘ncluded. After child attains age 18 and 
during its life and for time set forth 
the policy provides continuance of month- 
ly indemnity. If within 120 days after 
age 18 the child, if then living, so elects 
in writing, immediate payment shall be 
made of the aggregate of all future 
monthly payments. The policy contains 
a provision for medical reimbursement. 


Schedule of Rates 


Principal Sum Monthly Optional Payment 
Life Indemnity Age 18 
$300 $15 $3,000 

400 20 4,000 
500 25 5,000 
600 30 6,000 
700 35 7,000 
800 40 8,000 
900 45 9,000 
1,000 50 10,000 
Medical Soys Girls 

Reimbursement Rates Rates 
$500 $17.50 $14.50 
500 20.00 16.50 
500 22.50 18.50 
500 25.00 20.50 
500 27.50 22.50 
500 30.00 24.50 
500 42.50 26.50 
500 35.00 28.50 


An elaborately illustrated booklet has 
been issued describing this policy and 
the need for it. Pictorially a few active 
pleasures and sports of children are pre- 
sented, and it is stressed that “natural, 
desirable though they are, each has the 
ever-present possibility of accident.” 
Agents are urged to study the booklet 
and then “bring it and the protection 
the policy affords to the attention of the 
mothers, fathers, guardians and other 
citizens of your community.” 


| Hartford A. & I. 


On another nage appears the pro- 
duction tip story of Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity relative to changes 
which have been made in forms, rates, 
etc., up to time of its Forum conven- 
tion in White Sulphur Springs last 
Fall. 

ee to date of the Hartford | 

& I’s bankers’ blanket bonds is- | 
whe in favor of commercial banks | 
have been materially reduced. These 
reductions range from 40% on banks | 
having three or less employes, to ap- | 
proximately: 10% on banks having 

more than twenty- five employes. 











Major H. E. Crawford, former member 
of the British Parliament, who is head 
of the International Transportation Co, 
of London, was the guest in Richmond, 
Va., of Charles Ray, director of safety 
engineering for the Markel Service, Inc., 
of that city. Major Crawford is par- 
ticularly interested in development of the 
trucking industry in this country, which 
he says is practically parallel with de- 
velopment of hauling goods by motor 
truck in England, It is a striking evi- 
dence of the resource and industry of 
the American people, he said. He has 
spent several weeks in this country 
studying the trucking business. 


Noted English Actuary 





FRANCIS PERRYMAN 
Francis S. Perryman, secretary and 
actuary, Royal Indemnity and Eagle In- 
demnity, whose election to the presi- 
dency of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
was chronicled last week, is the first 
member of the society elected to this 
high office who is also a member of the 
famed Institute of Actuaries of England. 
Mr, Perryman majored in mathematics 
in London University from which he 
received his B.Sc. degree in 1919. He 
has made substantial progress in the ac- 
tuarial field since that time and is to- 
day noted for his mathematical genius 
in its application to insurance problems. 


New Emblem of Nat’! Surety 
Done by Noted Oil Painter 








has a new 
of A. E. 

foremost 
painters, which will appear hereafter on 
all bonds and policies issued by the com- 


The National Surety Corp. 
company emblem, the work 
Foringer, one of America’s 


pany. As pictured above the emblem 
is symbolic of the “Invisible Armor of 
National Surety Protection,” and in its 
execution the artist brought out in bold 
relief the qualities of prestige, strength, 
power and virility. Mr. Foringer first 
did the emblem in oils and from this 
painting a steel engraving was made. He 
has done considerable work for American 
Bank Note Co., and created murals for 
various state capitols and colleges which 
are outstanding. 


AGENTS COMMEND SULLIVAN 

A strongly worded resolution com- 
mending Insurance Commissioner Sullivan 
of Washington has been issued by the 





Washington (State) Insurance Agents 
League for his stand in preserving a 
parity in automobile rates, and at the 


“carriers that at- 
based upon expe- 


same time denouncing 
tempt to disrupt rates 
rience.” 





CHARLES GREENAMEYER DEAD 
Charles .Greenameyer, former insur- 
ance official of Indianapolis, died here 
at age 72. An employe of the Jefferson 
National Underwriters, Inc., Mr. Greena- 
meyer went there from New York. 


Charles R. Miller Personality Sketch 


(Continued from Pag 


ing served in every department of the 
business, Mr. Miller is equipped to solve 
problems that arise in the light of his 
own personal experience. His associates 
in the F. & D., as the aforementioned 
tributes indicate, regard him as_ the 
fountain head of all surety wisdom, and 
this opinion is held elsewhere. He has 
a positive mind that never blows hot or 
cold at the same time. He never hedges. 
He is dynamic in action, never static. 


Insistent Upon the Facts 


His legal training has made.him insist- 
ent upon the facts when asked to give a 
“ves or no” answer on a given matter. 
Given the facts, he will base his decision 
entirely on what is right, just and oh 
whether or not it is in his favor. He is 
just as generous in defeat as in victo: ha 
always concedes gracefully to a majority 
opinion, And when he does so he will 
abide by it through thick and thin. 

One of Mr, Miller’s most outstanding 
characteristics is his unfailing integrity. 
Kindly and tolerant, he is keenly aware 
of his own imperfections and does not 
expect perfection in others. This was 
indicated in his speech at White Sulphur 
Springs back in 1927 in which he talked 


very frankly about the company execu- 
tive’s part in bringing about equitable 
competitive poe ining “Fully realizing 


my heavy responsibility,” he said, “I am 
not unmindful of the delicacy of this 
problem. But being one who does not 
proclaim a virtue he does not 
and frankly admitting that he is not en 
tirely guiltless, all he asks for is a fair 
ficid and no favors. To ask for more 
would be a confession of weakness; to be 
given less would be unjust discrimination.” 


Thoughtful of His Staff 


yardstick 


}« ISSESS 


Forty-seven years spent in 
appraisal of human nature—at its best 
and worse—has not warped Mr. Miller’s 
faith in people or his appreciation of the 
value of human relations. Those who 
meet him for the first time are imme- 
diately impressed by his warm friendli- 
ness and geniality. F. & D. employes 
and his close associates, if asked for 
specific cases of his thoughtfulness in 
their behalf will point to his encourage 
ment of the training school available to 
both home office and fieldmen; the 
group insurance plan under which em 
ployes receive from $500 to $2,500 of 
life insurance depending upon length of 
se:vice, and the annual bonus paid to 
all employes just prior to Christmas each 
year. 

Mr. Miller’s door is always open to 
members of his staff from office boys up 
the line. He likes particularly heart-to 
heart talk with promising youngsters 
about to go into field work after train- 
ing in various home office departments. 
He imbues them with such qualities as 
uprighteousness, courtesy, honesty and 
consideration toward others. To the man 
who is ambitious to become a salesman 
he advises: 

1. Never continue an interview when 
you see that it is becoming more or less 
distasteful to your prospect. 

2. You must know what you are talk 
ing about in selling a bond; must bi 
able to answer questions. 

Always be careful in selecting the 
proper time for an interview. 

4. Measure up to the ethical standards 
of your profession, and never lose sight 
of the fact that your producing capacity 
is your main asset and your main value 
to the company. 


His Greatest Thrills 


Just before the interview with Mr. 
Miller closed the writer asked him what 
he considered to be the greatest exhil- 
aration of his career. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause and then he said with a 
reminiscent gleam in his eyes: “I’ve had 
a lot of thrills both down and up. But 
if I were to select that moment in my 
career that gave me the greatest thrill 
and which I regarded as the most com- 
plimentary, it was when, I came back 
from a business trip to the coast in 1903 


xe 98) 


and was told that I had been elected a 
vice-president of the company. The next 
biggest thrill came when I arrived at my 
office on the day of my election to the 
presidency of the company and found the 
room filled with flowers, and with my 
desk piled high with congratulatory mes- 


” 
sages. 


C. R. Miller the Fighter 


C, R. Miller the fighter is a descriptive 
term that just doesn’t seem to jibe with 
his kindly personality. But yet the 
fighting instinct is in his blood inherited 
in no small part from his grandfathe1 
who behind a gun at Fort Mc 
Henry in the Bombardment and was a 
member of the Sons of the War of 1812 
Born on a farm Mr. Miller learned early 
the thrill of man’s triumph « ver the s 
acquired persistence and_ self-discipline 
from his father whom, = Says, “was 
the earliest riser of any man I ever 
knew. Many was the morning that | 
was behind the plow at 6 am. and at his 
insistence.” 

One of the things he has fought hard 
to realize, and for the good of the fi 


stood 


delity-surety business, has been a uni 
form fidelity and surety law Tellir 

about his activity in its behalf Roseve 
R. Gilkey, warm admirer of C. R., give 

this background: There has been con 
siderable agitation for uniform legisla 
tion over the past fifteen t eichteen 
years, and when it was at its height back 
in 1916 Charles R. Miller was chairman 
of the special committee of the Surety 
Association of America which presented 
recommendations in the form of a pr 

posed bill to the insurance commission 
ers. Mr. Miller’s feeling then and now 
is that the business would be creatly 
stabilized if there were on the statute 


books throughout the entire country a 
uniform law affecting all companies writ- 
ing these lines and containing uniform 
provisions on important features such 
capital, deposits, reserves, limit of risks. 
standard provisions and the like Mr 
Miller’s major contribution to th pr 
posed legislation, in the opinion of many. 
was the section dealing with discharge of 
corporate sureties; in other words. regu 
lating the cancellation of obligations of 
this kind, either at the instance of the 
company or of the principal on the 
Some progress in attaining the aims 
set forth in the uniform bill has been 
made with the passage of the vears bu 
not enough to satisfy Mr. Miller He 
will never give up fighting for wl ’ 
believes to be of ce 
corporate suretyship 


, 
mstructive help t 


SYMPATHY FOR C. R. MILLER 

Charles R. Miller, 78-year-old presi 
de nt of the Fidelity & Deposit, has re- 
‘ceived widespread sympathy in the un 
Gonehy death of his wife a week ag 
Funeral services, held last Thursday at 
the Miller home in Balt'more, were at 
tended by members of the home office 
staff and friends From New York City 
came Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Duff and 
W. L. Miller, nephew of the F. & D 


president 


F. & D. VETERAN ACENT DEAD 

John A. Baxter, 81, one of the first 
agents to be ——— by the Fidelity 
& Deposit outside of a own state, dic 
November 21 in Nashvil lle. He served the 
company continuously fron 1892 unt 


] 


June, 1035, when he luntarily retire 

Mr. Baxter’s chief accomplishment was 
to help secure passage in the Tennesse 
legislature of a bill authorizing the courts 


to accept oye rate suretv b 


GEER HARTFORD SrEARES 


r" S. Geer, supe:visor comp 
and liability department, Century = se 
nity, will present a lecture to students 
of the casualty ccurse, Insurance Inst 
tute of Hartford, December 8 M 





Geer will speak on “The 
Transaction and the Compensation P 
icy Contract.” 
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G. F. Michelbacher’s Six Rules 
For Guidance of Statisticians 


Six rules for the guidance of statisti- 
cians and those just entering that field 
forth by G. F. Michelbacher, 
Great 


were set 


vice-president, American Indem- 
which he re- 


Actu- 


formal 
before the Casualty 
follow: 


nity, in a paper 
cently gave 

arial Society. They 
Rue I Always 


statistical data under consideration were compiled 


make certain whether the 


by the policy year or the calendar year method 


of accounting. Never, under any circumstances, 
attempt a comparison of two sets of data unless 


both are prepared by the same method of 


accounting. 
Rue ll 
inalysis to 


has been calculated and the 


When 


determine the 


using a loss ratio, make an 


basis upon which it 


elements which it 


represents. Regard with extreme skepticism any 


loss ratio other than a ratio of incurred losses 
to earned premiums. When comparing loss 
ratios, be certain that they are truly compar- 
ible in the sense that they both include the 
same elements of paid losses, claim expenses 
nd loss reserves; that they are both related to 
the same premium base; that they are both 
on either a calendar year or a policy year 
basis; and that they both represent the same 
line of business, or, if several lines are in 


volved, that they represent a uniform distribu 


tion of premium volume among the several lines. 


Rurve Tl. 


indications of an 


Before 
experience 


attempting to interpret the 
establish 

Where 
formule are not available for measur- 
statistical 


exhibit, 
the degree of dependability of the data. 
wctuarial 
information, a 


ing the credibility of 


simple rule is this: never accept an experience 


indication as definitely reliable unless an ex- 


amination discloses that the data are completely 
representative of losses of all types which may 
reasonably be expected to occur. Any deficiency 
discovered in the process of analysis must be 
supplied by personal judgment or from another 
statistical experience can be 


source before the 


accepted as a basis for forming an opinion 


Rure IV. 


ance 


In making analyses between insur- 


carriers of underwriting experience or 
financial statements, the use of written premium 
figures should be limited to comparisons of (a) 
aggregate premium volume and (b) distribution 
of premium volume by lines of coverage. 
Rute V.—The proper method of checking the 
adequacy of loss reserves is to study the re- 
serve for each line separately and to develop at 
successive intervals the incurred cost of the 
claims of a group of policies or of a certain 
period of time. As facts 
regard to these claims more and 
more definitely established, it is possible to make 
an increasingly accurate appraisal of their ultim- 
ate value. 


time passes and the 


with become 


A comparison of the latest estimate 


of incurred losses with estimates which were 
established at previous intervals will show the 
extent to which outstanding claims were prop- 


erly appraised in their earlier stages 

Rute VI.—The unearned premium reserves of 
any reputable carrier may be 
question, as 


accepted, without 
being adequate. Any attempt to 
judge the adequacy of the reserve by 
ing it with written 
lutely nothing. 


compar- 


premiums can prove abso 


Comparisons of ratios of un- 
earned premium reserve to written premiums as 
between carriers may well be avoided as a waste 
of time. 





Report Published On 
One-Eyed Operators 


EFFECTS ON DRIVING SKILL 


National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness Shows Disastrous Results 
of Impaired Eyesight 
One to 2% of automobile drivers are 
completely blind in one eye, but a more 


serious problem is presented by the fact 


that between 20 and 40% of all motor- 
ists have a deficient eye which handi- 
caps them. No state prohibits either 
eroup from driving. This is brought 


out in a report on one-eyed drivers in 
The Sight-Saving 
Review, journal of the National Society 
Blindness. The 
DeSilva, 
Robinson— 


the current issue of 


for the Prevention of 
report—H. R. 
Jr, and FP. 


associates in the 


authors of the 
W. H 


are research 


Frisbee, 
Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University. 

Only about make 
check on for the driver’s license, 


twenty states any 
vision 
the report There is, however, no 
agreement regarding visual standards. A 
reason for the absence of uniformity lies 
in the lack of attested facts on the part 
played by vision in driving. The stand- 
ards suggested by different individuals or 
not conform with one an 


Says. 





agencies do 


other. The fact that they vary among 
themselves and are based upon insuffi- 
cient research shows the need for 
further investigation, 


The report continues: “Most one-eyed 
and deficient eyed drivers are oblivious 
to the defects which predispose them to 


accidents. The greatest human hazard 
arises not from the defects but from 
ignorance of the dangers from such de 
fects. For most of these drivers the solu- 


tion lies in personal re-education adapted 
to their individual needs For others, 
and especially those who have shown 
themselves incapable of profiting from 
re-education, the solution lies in revo- 
cation of their licenses. The hazards 
of driving are not the same for the right- 
eved and the left-eved driver, since we 
steer our cars from the lefthand side and 
right side of the road.” 


drive on the 


Another Compensation 


Cut Planned in Minn. 


The proposal of insurance compan‘es 
to reduce compensation insurance rates 
49% on the 
1939 has been taken under consideration 
by the Minnesota Compensation Insur- 
ance Board. A hearing was held No- 
veinber 17 and a decision is expected 
momentarily. 

If approved, the reduction will be the 
fourth successive one in Minnesota, with 
the total reduction in four years ap- 
proximating 30%. Volume of compen- 
sation premiums have nearly doubled in 


in Minnesota average for 


Minnesota since the low point was 
reached a few years ago. 
\t the hearing the board also con- 


sidered objections to the short rate can- 
cellation table in use in Minnesota. Rep- 
resentatives of the Associated Contrac- 
tors of Minnesota also sought to have 
the board adopt a new rating system, 
contending that the present method is 
inequitable. G. V. Fuller, New York, 
secretary of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance Companies, rep- 
resented that organization at the hear- 
ing. 


MILWAUKEE A. & H. MEETING 

An illustrated lecture, “Nine Kinds of 
3uyers,” by Howard Ott, sales counsel- 
lor, featured the November meeting of 
the Milwaukee Accident & Health As- 
sociation. Mr. Ott suggested how each 
of the nine buyer groups should be 
handled to make a sale. In spirit with 
Thanksgiving Day the association gave 
a turkey as an attendance prize. 


50-YEAR VETERAN DEAD 
Francis Womack, seventy-four, a vet- 
eran of 50 years in the insurance busi- 
ness and agent for the United States 
F. & G., in Reidsville, N. C., since 1903, 
died at his home there. Heart trouble 
was the cause of his death. He is sur- 

vived by his widow and one son. 


FOR MINNESOTA LAW CHANGE 

In an effort to put teeth into the Min- 
nesota driver’s license law, the Minne- 
sota Safety Council has drafted a re- 
vised bill for presentation to the legisla- 
ture in January. 


Salability of Insurance Increased 


(Continued from Page 108) 


than the private livery rate instead of 
40%, a reduction of 1624% in the actual 
premium; buses with a seating capacity 
of more than sixty passengers are now 
written at 35% less than the private liv- 
ery rate instead of 20%, which is a reduc- 
ton of 1834% in the actual premium. 


Fidelity Bonds 


On May 9 a general discount of 10% 
became effective on the primary com- 
mercial blanket bond, the excess com- 
mercial blanket bond and the _ blanket 
position bond for all insured having more 
than twenty-five Class A employes with 
the exception of automobile sales agen- 
cies and insurance companies carrying 
excess commercial blanket bonds provid- 
ing coverage for agents. 

On the same date the 10% discount 
allowed to charitable, educational and 
religious institutions was extended to all 
benevolent, charitable or religious organ- 
izations and boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce or other organizations in- 
cluded under Section 1, Pages 11 and 12 
of the Bond Manual. 

Simultaneously the surcharge for grain 
companies operating grain elevators and 
warehouses, and jewelers was reduced 
from 100% to 25%. 

\s of the same date the rate system 
on “Baby” Bonds was completely re- 
vised and it is now possible to provide 
this class of bond for insured having 
twenty-five or less Class A employes, 
whereas it was heretofore limited to in- 
sured having no more than twenty Class 
\ and B employes in the aggregate. 
Premium charges for this class of bond 
have been substantially reduced (it is 
not possible to give a flat percentage 
figure since the reduction is likely to 
vary with each risk because of the man- 
ner of calculating premium) and a reduced 
rate scale has also been set up for addi- 
tional coverage over $25,000 given “Baby” 
Sond insureds. 

Revisions have been made in the build- 
and loan blanket bond form which have 
the following broadening effects: 

(a) Locations to which the coverage 
applies have been broadened to include 
the offices of any duly elected or ap- 
pointed attorneys of the insured. 

(b) Protection against loss of prop- 
erty covered for the insured has been 
extended to include loss through damage, 
except by fire, resulting from larceny, 
theft, burglary, robbery or attempt 
thereat. 

(c) Coverage on property while in 
transit has been extended to apply any- 
where within the United States, or out- 


side the United States when within 
tventy miles of any of the insured’s 
offices covered under the bond. 

(d) The definition of property has 


been amplified and extended beyond the 
original “money and securities” to in- 
clude gold and precious metals in their 
various forms, articles of jewelry and 
precious stones. 

The definition of “money” 
broadened to include canceled 
canceled revenue and postage 
(uncanceled). 

The term “securities” has been ex- 
tended to include non-negotiable as well 
as negotiable instruments and certain 
types of securities peculiar to building 
and loan operations have been added. 

(ce) The definition of “employes” has 
been broadened to include the officers, 
clerks and others employed in, at, or by 
any of the insured’s offices covered un- 
der the bond. 

(f) The most important improvement 
probably is in the substitution of retro- 
active restoration for prospective restor- 
ation of the bond after a loss. 

The following revisions have been made 
in the various brokers’ blanket bond 
forms under which the following exten- 
sions of coverage were given: 

(a) Protection has been provided 
against damage (except by fire), as well 
as destruction caused by larceny, theft, 
burglary, robbery, holdup or attempt 
thereat, and the catalogue of places 


has been 
and un- 
stamps 


‘ 


where the 
extended. 
(b) The insuring clause applying whil 
property covered is in transit has he 
broadened to include property jn rs 
custody of an armored motor vehich 
company and to any person acting rs 
messenger for the insured, piety 
(c) The definition of “property” he 
becn broadened as in the case of the 
building and loan blanket bond. ; 
(1) The definition of “employes” has 
been broadened as in the case of the 
building and loan blanket bond. 
(e) The exclusion clause relatino to 
riot and civil commotion has been - 
stantially modified on the broad side 
(f) The exclusion against loss result. 
ing from mysterious, unexplainable dis 
appearance has been eliminated. (Hoy. 
ever, the misplacement rider must be 
added to the bond to guarantee coyer. 
age against losses due to this cause.) 


coverage applies has been 


RECIPROCAL LOSES PLEA 


Michigan Department Refuses to Broaden 
License of Motor Indemnity 
Association, South Bend 
Application of the Motor Indemnity 
Association, South Bend, Ind., reciprocal 
for a broadened Michigan license to per- 
mit it to appoint direct writing agents 
has been turned down by Commissioner 
Charles E. Gauss, who holds it would 

be “against public policy.” 

The reciprocal is operated by the same 
interests as those owning the Associates 
Investment Corp., and it has been Ji- 
censed in Michigan merely to write 
fire, theft, and collision business on auto- 
mobiles financed by the allied corpora- 
tion 

\t a hearing it was emphasized that 
the exchange’s assets consist entirely 
of short term paper owned by Associ- 
ated Investment and that its experience 
has been unfavorable, the loss ratio re- 
cently running between 92 and 4% 
Because of the nature of the alliance be- 
tween the reciprocal and the finance 
company it was contended that coercion 
of business would be almost a certainty 
In addition, it was argued that a bad 
precedent would be = set inasmuch as 
other automobile finance companies 
would undoubtedly insist on similar set- 
ups in order to meet the competition 
from the South Bend _ interests, thus 
serving to disrupt the relatively stable 
condition now being maintained in the 
automobile field in Michigan. 


Wisconsin Moving Toward 


Standardized Auto Rates 


\ program for standardizing automo- 
bile casualty insurance rates which may 
affect every automobile policy in Wis- 
consin will be presented for approval 
after it is worked out by the Insurance 
Department. Representatives of twenty- 
two major insurance companies, meeting 
in Madison, voted to have the Depart- 
ment do the job rather than themselves 
Commissioner Mortensen called _ the 
meeting to get suggestions for revising 
automobile rates which vary according 
to company. 








BONDS FOR SHASTA DAM 

United Concrete Pipe Corp., Los An- 
geles, was the low bidder at $598,673 
when the United States Reclamation 
Service opened bids on approximately 
one mile of the Southern Pacific reloca- 
tion around the Shasta Dam in northern 
California. The Maryland Casualty and 
the United States F. & G. are on the 
bond for the bidder and, should it be 
awarded to contract, will write the ma- 
terial and performance bond. 


TALK TO COST ACCOUNTANTS 

Recent developments in the insurance 
field were discussed by John J Cha- 
vanne, Jr., and H. G. Johnson of the 
Chicago insurance firm of Eliel & Loeb, 
at a dinner meeting of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants in the 
Buffalo, N. Y., Consistory recently. 
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Hospitalization Insurance 
(Continued from Page 100) 

-ompulsory governmental function with der both the Group and _ franchise 
the premiums payable either as a salary methods. 

plying to those affected or Another factor that is favorable to 


deduction ap 
as a direct taxation on everyone. Of 


course, in either event it is essentially 
another method of taxation. 

(2) It can be developed by non-profit, 
semi-philanthropic organizations, or (3) 
it can be administrated by accident and 
health insurance companies, 

Leaving out any personal prejudice 
that we might have, we will all agree 
that hospitalization should gravitate to 
the entrepreneur who can give the public 
the most for its money. We won't dis- 
cuss the governmental angle but we all 
know that in a field of this nature, it 
would be many years before any bureau- 
cratic handling could equal the efficiency 
of private enterprise. The non-profit 
associations have done a good job and in 
some localities are unquestionably here 
to stay. We believe, however, that we 
can point to certain bright spots in the 
present hospitalization picture indicating 
that the business eventually will become 
part and parcel of accident and health. 


What Insurance Cos. Can Offer 


This can only be accomplished if the 
accident and health companies are defi- 
nitely able to give the public better pro- 
tection and as much value per dollar of 
premium as any other method of ex- 
panding this venture. Without attempt- 
ing negative comparisons, we might an- 
alyze positively what an insurance com- 
pany can offer today and particularly in 
the future as experience develops. Hos- 
pitalization as a separate line of insur- 
ance is today only in its infancy with a 
very few companies participating. There 
is, nevertheless, a complete round of pro- 
tection available to the insuring public. 
Policies for hospitalization may be 
bought by any insurable individual and, 
in addition, a very attractive set-up is 
available on both the franchise and 
Group basis. 

Policies today may be purchased cov- 
ering hospitalization in any necessary 
amounts up to approximately $200 a 
month and payable for a varied length 
of time, some policies continuing bene- 
fits as long as ninety days. In addition, 
reimbursement for the surgical expenses 
ot operations, usually in accordance with 
a schedule of operations based on the 
average fee for each operation, is of- 
fered. These operation allowances are 
also flexible in that a smaller or larger 
schedule may be purchased depending 
upon the policyholder’s economic status. 
Nurse’s fee protection may also be pur- 
chased as part of the hospitalization plan 
with generally a limit of approximately 
$5 a day. ; 
_ The inclusion of doctor’s treatment 
fees is still definitely in an experimental 
stage, but, nevertheless, these may also 
be added at least on a limited scale in 
some hospital plans. For example, one 
company is offering to pay doctor’s bills 
tor disabling injuries or illnesses at the 
rate of $2 a visit subject to a maximum 
ot fifty visits and with the first three 
visits excluded. In addition, up to $6 
's payable for non-disabling injuries or 
illness. An optional plan of $3 and $9 
respectively is also granted 


~~ ° 


Within Means of Industrial Classes 


A glance over the above brief outline 
of coverages available will show that pri- 
vate initiative is sponsoring a complete 
Program of hospitalization and allied ex- 
pense benefits. These benefits when 
given in the amounts which the so-called 
industrial classes would have to actually 
expend for the services rendered are 
granted by the insurance companies at a 
comparatively nominal cost and within 


the range of the pocketbooks of the 
Worker, The ease of purchase is 
turther facilitated by the payment of 


Premiums in small monthly installments 
and by the arrangement to deduct these 
Premiums from the employe’s salary un- 


ward the insurance development of hos 
pitalization is the fact that the com- 
panies have nation-wide service facilities 
and can handle hospitalization on a uni- 
form basis throughout the entire coun 
try. Without the insurance companies 
in the field, a nation-wide concern which 
might attempt to work out a plan for 
its employes would have to deal with 
different associations in every large city 
each one operating a separate plan. In 
many of the smaller localities no asso 
ciations are organized and consequently 
no coverage could be offered. 

Overhead and Other Cost Factors 

It isn’t the province of this article to 
attempt to discuss overhead and other 
cost factors. Yet on careful study a 
definite case in favor of insurance man- 
agement could be shown based on cold, 
hard facts. For example, the companies 
today are offering Group hospitalization 
(where the number of employes is large 
enough to qualify and where a partici 
pation of at least 75% can be obtained) 
on a basis which definitely challenges the 
overhead of any governmental or non- 
profit association. We, therefore, can 
see in our brief survey that even today 
in these early stages of development we 
are offering the public a complete round 
of protection at a premium that the so- 
called masses can afford together with a 
convenient method of payment. 

In addition, the insurance companies 
can offer this protection with a sales and 
administrative cost unbelievably low. As 
suming that the insurance companies are 
in the picture on a permanent basis, it 
might be advisable to delve into a few 
of the major problems incident to insur- 


ance administration of hospitalization. 
Long Range Objectives 

Perhaps the chief long range objec- 
tive of hospitalizat‘on should be to so 
arrange coverage and _ solicitation that 
the rejections on account of physical 
condition can be greatly minimized. If 
too strict an underwriting outlook is de- 
veloped, we are always facing the gov- 
ernmental attitude of emphasizing the 
fact of our refusing those who need the 
coverage most. Peculiarly enough, the 
underwriting acceptance of more and 
more borderline cases is emphatically 
tied up in the sales end of the business 
Those who have had experience in the 
franchise line find that if an employe 
group is solicited on an employer-em 
ploye basis and sold aggressively enough, 
physical borderline applicants can be 
more widely accepted. By sales organi- 
zation and aggression we get many more 
average risks into the fold than by our 
everyday solicitation and can, therefore 
absorb more sub-standard risks. The 
companies, therefore, must tackle hos- 
pitalization on the theory that despite 
its newness as a universal coverage and 
the lack of statistics, the development 
of the plan should not be based on a too 
rigid method of selection. 

The answer is definitely (1) franchise 
selection with promotional and merchan- 
dising sales methods where the number 
of employes is comparatively small, and 
(2) wherever possible the writing of 
Group insurance for the larger concerns 


It is only in this manner that we can 

reach the greatest numbe-~ of people. 
As past accident and health history 

has, unfortunately, indicated another 


danger always appears where there is a 
large volume at stake and little standard- 
ization or past experience. The com- 
panies have the tendency to outdo one 
another on coverage and rates wherevet 
there is a potentially large volume of 
business at stake. In the past this has 
brought on the vicious cycle of more 
coverage or lower rates until the par- 
ticular coverage is in the throes of a 
high loss ratio. Then the old specter of 
remedial action is necessary. Hospital- 
ization by the very nature of the cover- 
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J.N. Whitaker Says Trend Points to 
Growth of True Group Hospital Plans 


James N. Whitaker, superintendent, per- 
sonal accident and Group disability de 
partment, Employers’ Liability, ts one of 
the foremost students of hospitalization wm- 
surance in the company ranks and his views, 
as follows, reflect his own company’s ex- 
perience as well as that in Eng!and under 
provident schemes. 

In the mind of the casual observer the 
direction of hospitalization insurance 1s 
so closely allied to the trends in medical 
care of the general population that the 
attention and publicity given to the well 
studied question of general medical care 
by the National Health Conference in 
Washington last July and more recently 
in Chicago by the Public Health Asso- 
ciation leaves the impression that hos 
pitalization and medical care insurance, 
voluntary or compulsory non-profit or 
for profit, is something entirely new. 

Hospitalization insurance, through both 
non-profit associations and governmental 
schemes together with private companies 


is, of course, nothing new. 

More than eighteen years ago similar 
plans were in operation in’ England, 
called contributory schemes, provident 


The 


in 





hospitalization and medical reimburse- 


ment. They found, through experience, 
that their scheme was not a plan that 
could be sold profitably at a saleable 
rate. They, of course, had much more 


to contend with than we have in this 
country, as their field was considerably 
limited by the competition afforded by 
the contributory and provident schemes 
which were well advanced at that time. 
Croup Medical Reimbursement 
Experiment 

We also tried here as an experiment 
ten years ago a plan of Group medical 
reimbursement. The coverage was for 
both accident and sickness and followed 
the medical reimbursement provision of 
our regular accident policies with the ex- 





JAMES N. WHITAKER 
ception that there was a $25 co-insurance 
feature and compensable accidents 
excluded. The principal of loss 
from a surgical and hospitalization view 


were 


Cause 


point was the great frequency of re 
moval of tonsils and removal of appen 
dix. This type of disability was found 


to be very costly and is, | believe, very 
significant. It is extremely questionable 


whether or not it is sound economics to 
attempt to distribute this cost of ton 
s‘lectomies with the added expense of 
the cost of distribution to the disadyan- 
tage of those subscribers who suffer a 
really serious sickness and its attendant 
cxpense 

This experiment follows closely — the 
experience of the Employers’ prior t 


1928 when they wrote similar plans for 
about the same classification of risk. Ke 


(Continued on Page 114) 


D.G. Trone Views Non-Profit Ass'ns 
As Threat to A. & H. Companies 


D. G. Trone, secretary-treasurer, In- 
diana Travelers of Indianapolis, who has 
followed closely the trend and development 
in hospitalization insurance m many cites 
and states for several years past, presents 
in the following some expertence data on 
the hospital policy which his company mar- 
keted three years ago. He says: 

“This is strictly an indemnity contract, 
on a frce-choice basis, and contains no 
references to any services other than 
those furnished by a recognized hospital. 
Payments of indemnity may be made 
ether directly to the hospital or to the 
insured upon receipt of evidence of his 
confinement and payment of his bill. It 
a low-cost, monthly premium plan, 
groups and not on an in- 


issued only to 
dividual basis. 

From the standpoint of experience, we 
are not yet in a position to say whether 
present rates are adequate. Neither can 
we definitely say that the contract will 


not stand further revision and amend- 


ave and the unquestionable fact of mass 
and a consequent large premium 
volume invites a competitive era. Lacking 
experience, anything can happen unless 
the companies lean toward conservatism. 

We are, therefore, facing a problem 
that requires careful planning and an 
element of self-control—a large volume 
of sales reaching the public en masse 
and vet with as low a premium as pos- 
sible and with the theory of especially 
liberal underwriting. 


} 
sales 


ment. Time will tell, as it has in all 
other lines of ace‘dent and health insur 
ance. There has not been enough ex 
perience developed yet by any one 

pany or all of them put together to set 
up accurately any reliable figures 
far, though, we have enjoyed a fair ex 
perience on claims and very little trouble 
in respect to provisions and conditions.” 


com- 


Frowns on Non-Profit Associations 

Mr. Trone does not believe that the 
non-profit associations can offer any bet 
ter or any cheaper hospitalization cov 
erage than that of a first-rate insurance 
company. He points out that their own 
figures show that they do not n 
any greater percentage of the gross pre 





miums to members in claim payments 
than do insurance companies. Neither 
are their expenses of acquisition an) 


less, he maintains, and their expense ot 


operation is on the whole larger thar 
that of an established compan) He 
says further: 

“The only substantial difference 1s not 
one of rates or service, but rather that 
they can conduct an insurance business 


without capital, without reserves, without 
contract guarantees, without jurisdiction 


or supervision, without premium taxes, 
without capable and experience 1 insur 
ance underwriters, clai idjusters and 
executives It is well that insurance 


companies take an opportunity to look 
into these associations and examine then 
as possible threats not only to the acc 
jent and health insurance business, but 


other lines as well.” 
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nae . : California Physicians Direct Committee 
(Continued from Page 113) on Medical Service to Put Plan 
Into Final Form 


cently some companies have adopted burden of medical care for the under- eae Lee ys , 
somewhat the same plan on both an in privileged is partly borne by those more California physicians are planning hos- 
dividual and a Group basis charging fortunate who are now financing their  P!talization msurance on a monthly pre- 
about what we found through experience own medical care but who frequently are @2um basis. This was learned when the 
to be the pure premium under our plan subject to a larger financial burden than California Medical Association s Council / 
They hope to save in losses by limiting can be borne easily. When the privileged announced that it had directed its com- 
their ‘surgical operation fees to specified class have this added responsibility of ™ttee on medical service to put a plan 
amounts and their hospitalization charges 6 widing through taxation the additional "to final form. 
to so much per day or week or a speci costs of complete medical care for the _The plan will be submitted to a spe- — 
fied benefit basis. indigent there will be a real need on ial meeting of the Medical Associations ; , 
Benefitting by Experience their part for a sound distribution of House of Delegates in Los Angeles De- Thirty-nin 
: s their medical care. cember 16. : esi ——— 
vagy caged i el nce ny Hospitalization and medical care in- In announcing the council’s decision, — 
that the value of limitations, as men Sirona pao Satetiets this Sennen for President W. W. Robles of the Medical e 
Homes, woud De questionse om 28) them through the Group and individual Association said: “The plan will be op- Seren! 


accident and sickness medical reimburse erated by the California Medical Asso 


‘nt plan as far as any matcrial reduc insurance plans of private insurance ; ; c 
as | ; id as ‘deat 7 TT a companies In a country with living Ciation, or its representatives, and will 
tion in losses could be expecte: his 1 standards as high as ours surely the in- provide the services of all licensed doc- omir 


because the factor of frequency of cx 
tain types of losses is important as is 
the deductible feature of the coverage 


liv'dual in the more favored class should tors of medicine in the state who are 
be able to prov de adequate medical care willne to abide by the rules and regu- 


for himss If and his cd pende nts when lations necessary to ope rate it. 


On Zor 




















that has been the basis of our experiment the means are available. Past experience “The subscribers will have free choice 
This is born« out by the recent experi shows that there is some foundation for Of physicians in this group, and also of IP 
ence of the Canadian companies vho this belief as it indicates that those in hospitals, for it is contemplated to use Several 
are advancing their rat f premium for the middle class are the ones who pur- the facilities of three large hospital serv- Des Mc 
individual hospital o1 medical cover writ chase hospitalization under the present 'C€ associations which have pioneered 
ten on a specified benefit basis, approxi non-profit plan. This is also borne out hospital service plans in California.” 
nately 50% for ages 0 and unde r and by the English experience And it is : Dr. William C. \ ooraanger, president JOSIAH R. LOOMIS RESTRIC 
a this rate . azes 31 to 60. the middle class that constitutes our most — a County —s meer . Ene nae 
ey have never ha itisfactory ex ligible and p:ofitable prospects for in- Made this comment on the plan: “The : , , 
perience with the coverage because com lividual pelt al fv ve nt Gal government is going to spring health Josiah R. Loomis of the Travelers, Foreign c 
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